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The Objecti ves _ o f the Symposia 



The symposia were conducted for the purposes of reporting 
the progress of selected programs in driver education and 
of contributing to the effective implementation of recent 
research findings in the field of driver education and 
training. 

The scope of these activities included presentations on 
"the state of the art" in uriver education and related 
fields , the communication of the plans, policies, and 
programs of the National Highway Safety Bureau to members 
of both the public and non-public schools and the com- 
mercial driving school communities, and the exchange of 
information between the National Highway Safety Bureau and 
the professionals in both communities. 



II. Introduction 



A. Invitation Network 



A primary goal in conducting the symposia was to in- 
volve the several kinds of people who are interested in 
driver education and training. For both activities a total 
of 1,338 invitations were extended. 

Early in August, 1968, a meeting was held in Washington, 
D.C., to make recommendations for invitees to the first 
symposium. Included in this meeting were representatives 
of the National Safety Council, the Nationa] Education 
Association, the American Driver and Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion Association , the National Highway Safety Bureau, and 
the Institute for Educational Development. Categories 
nominated for receiving invitations included state board of 
education members, state superintendents of education, high 
school principals, school superintendents, state supervisors 
of driver and traffic-safety education, university personnel 
in charge of teacher training and/or research in driver 
education, teachers of driver education in public and non- 
public schools, and representatives of quasi-public safety 
organizations, the military services, professional national 
traffic safety >rganizations , the research community, 
traffic court schools, and th° press. 

A similar meeting was convened in early Septe.riber, 1968 , 
to make recommendations for invitees to the Commercial Driving 
School Symposium. This initial meeting included . of ficers of 
the National Professional Driver Education Association, 
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university personnel responsible for driver education and 
training, owners of commercial driving schools, and staff 
members of the Institute for Educational Development. 
Additional suggestions for invitees were solicited from 
American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association 
and the National Highway Safety Bureau. A list of approxi- 
mately 2,300 active commercial school owners, compiled in 
a recent study of commercial schools by Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc. , -was used to obtain names of driving school personnel 
in all fifty states. Representatives of the commercial 
driving schools in the ten states with the greatest density 
of schools were also asked to recommend invitees. 

As with the first symposium, personnel expressing 
interest in attending the symposium were obliged. For both 
symposia a sel f -addressed , stamped reply postcard was sent 
with each invitation. A follow-up letter requesting infor- 
mation about attendance was mailed a few weeks after the 
initial invitation. The invitation letter is provided in 
the Appendix, and a list of symposia participants in 
Section XI. 

Selected commercial school driving instructors were 
invited to participate as observers in the public and non- 
public symposium held in December, arid certain driver 
educators associated with the public and non-public schools 
were invited to participate in the January symposium. 

Individuals representing other agencies or organiza- 
tions working in driver education or a related field who 
expressed interest in attending the symposium also received 
invitations . 



B . Symposium Attendance 

Thirty-three states were represented at the December 
symposium and one hundred and thirty-cne individuals parti- 
cipated. The January symposium, which was designed for a 
smaller group, had one hundred and twenty-two participants 
from twenty-one states and two Canadian Provinces. 



C . Design of the Symposia 

The symposia were viewed by the Institute staff as an 
endeavor in adult education. The presentations, seminars, 
meals, and informal periods were scheduled in such a manner 
as to provide a variety of settings within the symposia. 
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The model for these events was designed to maximize 
’’two-way" conmunication between the presentors and partici- 
pants. This was accomplished in ^ number of ways: 

1. Both one and five page abstracts of presentations 
and biographical sketches were provided to the 
participants prior to the symposia in order to 
familiarize them with the program content and 
personnel . 

2. Certain participants were given texts of each 
presentation and requested to develop questions 
which would follow in a general session after 
each formal presentation. 

3. Seminar groups were organized with the presentors 
of papers as seminar leaders or resource personnel. 
Assignment to groups was made to achieve as 
heterogeneous a seminar group as possible, based 
upon professional area of work. 



All seminar groups were requested to formulate sui, unary 
comments and recommendations which were then presented to 
all symposium participants in a general session. These 
summary reports ore included beginning on page 17. 



The site selected for the symposia was The Drake- 
Oakbrook Motel , Oakbrook , Illinois, a quiet setting with 
few local diversions for the participants. Consequently, 
’’leisure time" during the symposium was generally spent 
chatting informally with fellow symposium participants, and 
two Wc*y communi cation was thus facilitated. 



III. The Design of This Report 



The format of this report is designed so that the 
reader can first examine the program. Page citations for 
each document are provided in the program to enable the 
reader tc find rapidly a particular speech or seminar report. 

.ollowing two brief overviews (summaries of all events) 
of both symposia are abstracts of the papers which were 
presented, with a page designation for the full text of 
each paper. 

The summary reports from the seminars for each symposium 
are provided in a separate section (page 289, 315), followed by 
biographical sketches of the seminar leaders and recorders. 
These reports contain suggestions for programs, policies, and 
procedures in the field of driver education and training. 
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The appendix contains a sample of the evaluation form 
used in obtaining feedback about the symposia, and a copy of 
the invitation letters. 

The key sections of the proceedings can be found on 
the following pages: 



Programs for both symposia with page 
citations of abstracts and page cita 
tions for the complete text of each 





presentation. 


page 


7 


o 


Summary statements for both symposia 


page 


17 


0 


Abstracts of presentations. 


page 


35 


o 


Full text of presentations in alpha- 
betical order by author. 


page 


43 


o 


Seminar groupings and se; inar reports. 

December 


page 


289 




January 


page 


315 


o 


January panel discussions. 


page 


337 


0 


Biographical sketches of general 
session cl airmen, seminar leaders, 
and recorders 


page 


359 


o 


A list of the participants at both 
symposia 


page 


367 


0 


Appendix 


page 


381 
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IV. PROGRAMS FOR 
EACH SYMPOSIUM 



DECEMBER SYMPOSIUM 



SUND/Y, DECEMBER 1 

j:00 - 6:00 REGISTRATION 
400- 6 :0C RECEPTION 

6:00 ■ 8:00 DINNER 

OPENING REMARKS 

A School Administrator Views Driver 
Training Evaluation 

Sidney Marland 

INSTITUTE FOR 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TEXT 1 p 1 79 



The Mission, Oi/ecfives, Organization, and 
Programs the National Highway 
Sdety Sure ou 



Williom Torrants 
NATIONAL HfGHWAY 

SAFETY BUREAU TEXT P. 195 



The Design of the Symposium 

Robert F i lep 
JNSTH UTE FOR 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT TEXT p. 4 



8:00-10:00 ASSIGNED SEMINARS 
W/iof’s on my Mind? 

SEMINAR LE ADERS 

Leon Brody 
Dole 3ussis 
Robert Chapman 
John Conger 
Harry Harman 
Horold Holmes 
William Lybrcnd 
Frederick McGuire 
Gi Ibert T eol 



SEMINAR RECORDER S 

Joe Casey 
Jim Berry 
Robert Nolan 
James Aoro^ 

Cissie Giedo 
Dick Ellis 
Patricia Waller 
Robert Goff 
Ri chord T ossel \ 



o 

ERIC 

i PULL TEXTOF 



the presentation, ti rn 

TO THE Pr'GE 07 ED. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 2 



8:10-12:00 PRESENTAT IONS 



Evaluation - Tolling It As ft is 
Reports af the 7 96< — 7963 Reseorch Studies 



Evaluation of Driver Education 
- Telling It As ft h- 

Leork Brody ABSTRACT 2 P. 37 

NEW YORK UN’VERSITY text p. eo 



Driver Education and Training: 

Evaluation Requirements and 
Suggested Pfons 

Wifliom Lyfcrond ABSTRACT P.39 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY text P. 161 

Driver Education and 
Training 

Gilbert- Teal ABSTRACT P.41 

DUNLAP AND ASSOCIATES, INC. Tex t P. 236 



Plan for Critical Appraisal 
of Driver Education 
Programs 

Robert Chapmen 

INSTITUTE FOR abstract p. 37 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT text p. 93 



Toward A Comprehensive P/on for 
Evaluation of Driver Education and 
Training Programs 

Harry Harmon 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ABSTRACT p. 39 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD TEXT P.137 

12:00 - 2:00 LUNCHEON 



2:00 - s:00 ASSIGNED SEMINARS 



Priorities and Planning 



EVENING; INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULING 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3 



8:10 12:00 PRESENTA T IONS 

Plana, Programs, and Challe ;ges 



Driver Education Today and Tomorrow 
Norman Key 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Sofety SpeciOiisf Manpower far 
Driver Education 

Tommy Bertone 

BOOT, ALLEN and HAMILTON, INC. 
Research in Driver Education 
John Conger 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Modem Learning Principles and 
Driver Education 

Robert Gagne 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 

12 : 00 * 2:00 LUNCHEON 

2:00- 5:00 ASSIGNED SEMINARS 
Reolity and Rationality 

7:00* 9:}0 DINNER 

DISCUSSION 

/ncorc/y Proofs of Payoff in Driver 

Education Other Crash Prevention Measures 

Robert Brenner 
Deputy Director, 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 
WEDNE' >AY, DECEMBER 4 



ABSTRACT P.39 
TEXT P.147 



ABSTRACT P.37 
TEXT P.6? 



ABSTRACT P. 38 
TEXT P. 107 



ABSTRACT P.38 
TEXT P. 127 



TEXT P.45 



9:00-12:00 ASSIGNED SEMINARS 
Qvo Vodis 

Written Evoluotions for Seminors 
12 : 00 - 2:00 LUNCHEON 

SUMMARY SESSION 

SEMINAR REPORTS - Seminar Recorders TEXT 
SUMMARY STATEMENT - William Tarrant* TEXT 



1:00 



?. 289 
P. 19 
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ADJOURN 



JANUARY SYMPOSIUM 



SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 

4:00-11:00 REGISTRATION 

7:30- 9:30 BRIEFING AND DISCUSSION 
Presenters, Seminar Leaders, 
and Recorders 

MONDAY, JANUARY 27 



8-‘i5~ 8:50 Wei come 

John Kennedy 
INSTITUTE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



8:50' 9'30 The Mission, Objectives, Organization, and 
Pregrams of the National Highway 
Safety Bureau 

William TorronJs 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY 
SAFETY BUREAU 



9/3 0* 9'40 Protocol and Procedures 

Robert Filep 
INSTITUTE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



; 9 '40*/ / .05 Driver Education and Training: 

Evaluation Requirements and Suggested Plans 

9:40-10:20 William Lybrand 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 



10:20-10:30 COFFEE 

10:30-1 1 :05 Dtiver Education and Training 
Gilbert T eal 

DUNLAP & ASSOCIATES, INC. 



tex r l 



ABSTRACT 

TEXT 



ABSTRACT 

TEXT 



11:05-11:15 DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS 

11:15-12:30 SEMINARS 

< Continue through Lunch) 
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FOR AN ABSTRACT OF THE 



PRESENTATION 
TO THE PAGE 



P. 195 



P. 39 
P. 161 



P. 41 

P. 226 



K TUr.'l 

CITED. 



SEMINAR LEADERS 



SEMINAR RECORDERS 



Will cam Rhodes 
John Kernck 
Marland Stras ;er 
F letcher Platt 
Warren Rumsfield 
Thad Raroglewicz 
H.B. Vinson 
Paul Hill 



T om Cheney 
Paul Halula 
Heinz Naumann 
DeWayne Marshman 
U, Hale Gammill 
William McCluskey 
George Hensel 
Jch' ’ ' >ods 



(Specters to Serie as Roving Resource Personne l) 



12:30-2:00 LUNCHEON 



The Cose for Multiple Standards 
In Driver Training 

ABSTRACT P.40 
TEXT P. 181 



Warren Rumsfield 
Founding President 
NPDEA 



2:00-2:40 Plan For Critical Appraisal 
of Driver Education Programs 

Robert Chapman 
INSTITUTE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

t 

2:40-3:20 Plans For Evaluating Driver 
Training 

Leon Brody 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



ABSTRACT P. 87 
TEXT P. 98 



ABSTRACT P.87 
TEXT P.88 



3:20-4:00 7 award o Comprehensive Plan for Evaluation 

of Ori.er EJucofion and Training Programs 

Harry Harman 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 

SCIENCES, HIGHWAY abstract p. 39 

RESEARCH BOARD text p 187 



4:05-4:23 COFFEE 
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4-ts-y-io 



SEMINARS 



5/30* 8:00 VISIT TO LOCAL COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

8/00* 8:45 PANEL 

Sfofe Tests, Rules and Regulations for 

Commercial Schools and Instructors TEXT P. 352 

Richard Dootson 
CALIFORNIA 

Thad Rarogiewicz 

OHIO 

John Woods 
MASSACHUSETTS 

8-45 1 9 /5 A Public-Commercial School Relationship— 

Donald Bruggeman 

OHIO TEXT P. 357 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 2B 

8/50- 9:10 Research in Driver Education 
John Conger 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

9-7 0- 9:50 Modern Leornixg Principles 
and Driver Education 

Robert Gagne 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKE' EY 



ABSTRACT P.38 
TEXT P. 107 



ABSTRACT P. 38 
TEXT P. 127 



9:3 0*/ 0:00 COFFEE 

10:00-10. 35 The Survey of Commercial 
Schools 

Gilbert Teal 

DUNLAP & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

10:35*12:00 SEMINARS 

12:00 • 2:00 LUNCHEON 

Driver Education ond the Commercial 
Driving School 

Robert Brenner 
Deputy Director, 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY 
SAFETY BUREAU 



ABSTRACT P. 41 
TEXT P-246 



TEXT P.56 
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2:30- 3:10 


Problems of the Commercial Driving Schools 

H,B. Vinson ABSTRACT P. 41 

Post-President, NPDEA TEXT P.272 


3:13‘ 3:30 


COFFEE 


3:30 - 3:30 


SEMINARS 


7:20 - 8:00 


The Highwoy Systems Research 
Cor 

Fletcher Plott 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY text P.339 


8:00 • 8:40 


An Approach to Driver 
Training 

Harold Sr.n rh 
DRIVER IMPROVEMENT 

INSTITUTE, INC. text P.344 


8:40 - 9:20 


Closed Circuit Television in a 
Mo Si/e Vehicle in Troffic 

Alfred Finch 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL TEXT P.347 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29 



8:43-10:30 


SEMINARS 




Formulation of Final Problem 
and Solution Statements 


10:30-10:43 


COFFEE 


10:43 • 2-13 


GENERAL SESSION 
Reports from each Seminar 

(ten minutes each) TEXT P. 315 


12:13 


LUNCHEON 

Summary Stotement 

Wi ! liar.i T arrants 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY 

SAFETY BUREAU text p. 25 


2:13 


ADJOURN 


o 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT , DECEMBER SYMPOSIUM 7 

William E. Tarrants, Director 
Office of Safety Manpower Development 
National Highway Safety Institute 
National Highway Safety Bureau 



In my experience as a Bureau person involved in a lot of 
contracts, I find that probably my most important role in 
this exercise is periodically to read the work statement: 
so that we can keep in mind what it is we 1 re trying to do 
and what it is we've done once we've done it. So, if 
you'll bear with me for a moment, I'll review the high- 
lights of this work statement so that you can reflect on 
your experience here these three days to determine your- 
self whether or not the objectives were, in fact, realized. 
You may have forgotten it, but I summarized these objectives 
as the end of my talk last Sunday evening. We'll see now 
how the proceedings since that time have met the intent of 
the symposium. Let me quote from the work statement. 

A major criticism of research in general is that the 
findings , often obtained at a great ccst> frequently 
are not communicated to the practitioners . The pro- 
posed symposium uill be an important step in closing 
this gap in the field of dri"*'? education and training . 
There is a need to report research findings and related 
information to school administrators and educators at 
the secondary and higher educational levels . There is 
also a need for an exchange of information concerning 
plans and programs in driver education and training 



1. This summary statement is provided to give the reader 
an overview of the events that took place at the Symposium . 
It Wa8 presented ae a revie of the activity for the 
Symposium participants by Dr. Tarrante . He Was assisted 
with its preparation by Dr. Earl D. Heathy of the same 
agency 9 Who Was Contract Manager for the Symposium. 
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and for a forum in which the major issues of this 
field can be discussed . The objective of this 
project is to conduct a national driver education 
symposium for the purpose of reporting the progress 
of selected pertinent programs in driver education 
and 3 utilizing the experience and cooperation of 
representative educators and others 3 contributing 
to the effective implementation of recent research 
findings in this field . The scope of this symposium 
includes presentations on the " state of the art” in 
driver education and related fields; the communica- 
tion of plans , policies and programs of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau to members of the driver 
education community ; and an exchange of information 
between the NHSB and professionals associated with 
driver education and training programs in public and 
private schools , n 

Well, I think you can immediately see numerous things that 
this symposium was intended to do and, hopefully, as you 
reflect over your experiences here, you will conclude that 
these objectives have, in fact, been realized. I think it 
is appropriate at this time to review with you the high- 
lights of some of the presentations. If you recall, Dr. 
Marland reviewed with us how the school administrator looks 
at driver education. He talked about the strong feelings 
for and against driver education, and sampled seme of the 
logic used by its protagonists and its antagonists. He 
cited the seeming abundance of heat and the scarcity of 
light on this subject. He concluded his remarks by stating 
that many of the facts about driver education are thus 
obscured. This presentation set the tone for the symposium 
and served to introduce our purpose: the shedding of addi- 

tional light on the subject and the two-way communication 
of information. 

In my presentation on Sunday evening, I reviewed the organi- 
zational structure, mission, and some of the major programs 
of the National Highway Safety Bureau and its components, 
along with the mandates given to the Bureau by the legis- 
lative enactments of 1966. I then reviewed the major driver 
education-related research conducted by the Bureau and out- 
lined tile objectives of this symposium. Dr. Filep then 
discussed with us the design of the symposium. 

On Monday morning, we heard from the principal investigators 
of each of the four driver education evaluation studies, and 
from the principal investigator for the follow-on contract 
with the National Academy of Sciences. Dr. Brody of New 
York University acknowledged that the ultimate objective of 
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driver education is to reduce the frequency and severity of 
highway accidents, but stressed the need for determining 
the specific forms that driver education should take to 
enable its objectives to be met with more effectiveness and 
efficiency. Dr. Brody saw improved teacher preparation as 
the most critical need in driver education today, and 
stressed the need to structure the total educational process 
to fit the development of safe individuals. 

Dr. Lybrand of the American University developed the rationale 
that real-world driving performance must be utilized as the 
yardstick for driver education and training payoff evalua- 
tion. A unique contribution of his study was the beginning 
of a driving performance analysis conducted within the 
context of a systems approach to a man-machine task analysis. 
Dr. Lybrand stressed the use of standardized field perfor- 
mance tests for operational evaluation purposes by the 
states and a simulator for long-term NHSB pahoff evaluation 
studies . 

Dr. Teal reminded us that accident statistics, as they are 
presently maintained on a state-by state basis, are inap- 
propriate for meaningful evaluation research in the area 
of driver education. He stated thau because of the inade- 
quate driver education information base, it was not possible 
for his group to recommend a long-term evaluation plan. As 
an immediate short-term evaluation approach, he recommended 
adaptation of Section D-6 of Evaluation Criteria , developed 
by the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. 

Dunlap and Associates, Inc. as a part of its work, also 
surveyed the commercial driving school community throughout 
the United States. 

Dr. Chapman, reporting for the Institute for Educational 
Development, told us of the unique study group approach 
used by his organization, and of this group T s recommenda- 
tions for evaluating driver education programs. The study 
group identified three alternative evaluation plans: 

Plan I concerned the duality of the learning experience 
provided by the driver education program and focused on 
the program's "openness 11 and capacity to "grow." 

Plan II employed a test of driver proficiency, derived 
from required real-world behavior by expert opinion, 
to determine program effectiveness. 

Pla n III utilized a validated test of driver proficiency 
to examine a broad range of influences and interventions 
upon the acquisition and maintenance of driver profi- 
ciency over the long term. 
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The study group recommended that all three plans be imple- 
mented concurrently. Dr. Chapman cited two of the over- 
riding objectives of driver education programs; namely: 
avoidance of accidents and improved traffic flow. 

Following the reviews of the evaluation approaches recom- 
mended by the four contractors, Mr. Harry Harman of the 
Educational Testing Service, the principal investigator for 
the study being conducted, by the National Academy of Sciences, 
explained the plan for synthesizing the results of the four 
studies and for introducing other recommendations. He 
suggested that this is an example of the use of applied 
science to solve a practical problem. The Academy is 
addressing itself to the task of formulating plans for a 
nation-wide evaluation of driver education. A variety of 
disciplines is represented in the group which is chaired 
by Dr. C. West Churchman cf the University of California 
(Berkeley) . The evaluation paradigm developed by the group 
includes the identification of traffic related tasks and the 
determination of objectives for driver education programs. 

He acknowledged that accident reduction is but one measure 
of driver proficiency. He then outlined the parameters for 
short-term and long-term evaluation proposals for driver 
education programs . 

Hopefully, during these three days, you’ve had ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss the remarks of the principal investigators 
■with them and to clarify or expand on various points of 
interest. The completed studies, as we mentioned, are now in 
the Bureau's release process and will soon be available from 
the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation (CFSTI) , 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 
22151. I am confident that you will find much information 
in each of the reports that will be interesting and helpful 
to you. 

In the assigned seminars, we attemptec to provide a mix of 
experience and interest. From the reports I have received, 
and the seminars I have visited, it has been evident that 
the groups took their assignments very seriously. They 
worked hard to identify problem areas in evaluation, as 
they see them, and to formulate alternate plans for approach- 
ing these problems. 

On Tuesday morning, we moved on to some different problem 
areas. We heard Dr. Norman Key from the National Education 
Association review the progress of driver education and 
some of the problems it faces and how it is meeting these 
challenges. He identified some positive specific actions 
which are required if driver education is to advance 
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qualitatively. A striking statistic, and one which all of 
us will remember I'm sure, is that the average driver educa- 
tion program today has three-tenths of one percent of the 
high school students' 12/000 hours of instructional time. 

Dr. Conger reviewed his and related studies in he field of 
driver education. He pointed out the fact tb ~.c, historically, 
driver education has been justified in terms of its presumed 
effect on accidents and violations. Now, he said, the 
better designed and controlled studies have generally 
failed to find significant evidence for the effectiveness 
of driver education programs based on these criteria. Dr. 
Conger called for an investigation of the driving task, 
with attention to how new approaches to driver education 
can be developed and tested with attention to training for 
emergency situations, and with more imagination in the 
teaching of skills and attitudes. 

Dr. Gagne discussed ’'Modern Learning Principles and Driver 
Education." He reviewed conclusions about learning derived 
from other areas which have relevance to driver education. 
Citing "good driving” as a complex task, he cautioned 
against assuming that there ;s some single essence to it. 

He saw "good driving" not as a matter of proper fundamental 
skills or as a matter of proper attitude but, rather, as 
both of these things plus many more. Dr. Gagne stated that 
if competent driving is a complex matter, it should be 
possible to reduce this complexity by identifying different 
types of learning that are involved in the separate kinds 
of performance required. Designing effective instruction 
for driving was viewed by Dr. Gagne as first, identifying 
both terminal and component skills, and second, setting up 
reasonable conditions under which they can be learned. 

Mr. Bertone of Booz , Allen & Hamilton, Inc. , reviewed the. 
"Safety Specialist Manpower Study" as it related to driver 
education. Based on data relating to the sixteen highway 
safety program standards, accumulated from among the 50 
states, 36 job titles were identified, including four 
pertaining to driver education (Driver Training Program 
Specialist, Driver Education Supervisor, Driver Education 
Teacher, and Driver Retraining Instructor). For each job 
title identified in the study, a job description is presented 
and estimates of required manpower are provided by year from 
1968 through 1977. The study provided information on man- 
power requirements, manpower resources, and manpower train- 
ing capacity within the states. The study concludes by 
suggesting several actions that states may take to assure 
adequate staffing of highway safety programs, including 
driver education. 
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Yesterday we also had the opportunity to listen to the second 
thoughts of the principal investigators and had the added 
opportunity to ask questions. 

Last evening, we heard a presentation by Dr. Robert Brenner, 
deputy Director of the Highway Safety Bureau. After re- 
viewing the mandate given to the Bureau by the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966, Dr. Brenner, I believe, dispelled any notion 
that anyone may have had with regard to the Bureau's position 
on driver education. The Bureau is obviously not opposed to 
driver education, but it does have a mandate to see that all 
highway safety program elements, including driver education, 
contribute to the reduction of death, injury, and property 
damage on the highway. Dr. Brenner pointed out that driver 
education is but one of several ways of approaching the problem 
of reducing highway crashes, and that driver education is but 
one of several ways of attempting to alter or control driver 
performance. Ve suggested that driver education must compete 
with other traffic accident countermeasures for limited 
financial resources. He said there can be no "sacred cows” 
in highway safety. When asked why the Bureau has sponsored 
research into methods by which driver education program 
effectiveness can be evaluated when other areas of education 
are not similarly evaluated, Dr. Brenner reminded the audience 
that the mission of the Bureau is highway safety and not 
education per se . We must evaluate the effectiveness of the 
programs we support in terms which are meaningful to our safety 
objectives. In answer to the question as to why driver educa- 
tion is not now listed as a high priority item, Dr. Brenner 
said that the two criteria used in determining the present 
priority order include (1) evidence of payoff in terms of 
injury and death reduction and, (2) program elements which 
will provide a foundation for obtaining such evidence in the 
future. Dr. Brenner repeatedly reminded us that the Bureau 
is not opposed to driver education, but that the Bureau is 
interested in learning how driver education stands competi- 
tively when compared to other highway accident countermeasures. 

This morning was spent by most of you in reviewing the posi- 
tion papers of the seminar groups, and we’ve just heard the 
presentation of these at our general session. I hope I've 
treated the speakers fairly in my summary comments . We at 
the Bureau sincerely hope that each of you has profited from 
this information exchange and that there is now more light on 
the subject of driver education, particularly as it is viewed 
by the Bureau. I was pleased to hear Dr. Brenner say last 
evening that more meetings of this type are needed to expedite 
information flow and to obtain reactions from practitioners 
who see and deal with problems daily. I've personally 
enjoyed this opportunity to speak face-to-face with you and 
to discuss the various issues that are vitally im^crtant to 
each of you and to the Bureau. Thank you for your truly 
diligent efforts. 



SUMMARY STATEMENT, JANUARY S'. MPOSIUM 7 

William E. Tarrants, Director 
Office of Safety Manpower Development 
National Highway Safety Institute 
National Highway Safety Bureau 



I would like to review briefly for you some of the high- 
lights of the symposium in which you have participated for 
the past three days. 

The purpose of the symposium was to report the progress of 
selected pertinent programs in driver education and training, 
and, utilizing the experience and cooperation of represen-' 
tative commercial driving school administrators and instructors, 
to contribute to the effective implementation of recent 
research findings in this field. Whether the National 
Highway Safety Bureau has succeeded in achieving this 
objective, perhaps only you can tell us. We hope that tne 
immediate goals of the symposium have been achieved and that 
perhaps some long-term benefits will be realized as well. 

We began on Sundry evening with a briefing for the presentors, 
the eight seminar leaders , and the recorders. 

On Monday r orning , Dr. John Kennedy, Vice-President, Institute 
for Educational Development, welcomed you officially to the 
symposium and outlined our goals and objectives. 

I reviewed for you the history, scope, and mission and 
described some of the programs of the National Highway 
Safety Bureau, the sponsor of this symposium. 

Dr. Robert Filep, Direc:tor of Studies, Institute for Educa- 
tional Development, and Project Director for this symposium, 
reviewed the program, procedures, and ground rules for our 
meeting . 



1. This summary statement is provided to give the reader 
an overview of the events that took place at the Symposium. 
It was presented as a review of the activity for the 
Symposium participants by Dr. Tarrants. He was assisted 
with its preparation by Dr. Earl D. Heath , cf the same 
agency, who was Contract Manager for the Symposium. 
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Dr. William Lybrand of the American University was the first 
of four principal investigators working on the driver educa- 
tion evaluation project to report his findings. He indicated 
that his group approached the evaluation task from two 
perspectives. First, his group conducted its study within 
a "systems analysis" framework. Second, they regarded 
evaluation of any education and training course to be better 
served by objective data, that is, data resulting from direct 
measurement of student behavior rather than by subjective 
data resulting from judgments of individuals about student 
behavior. His group presented short, intermediate, and 
long-range evaluation plans. The short-range plan recommended 
a survey of driver education and training courses, first, to 
assess the extent to which learning experiences with high 
content validity relative to real-world driving performance 
are being included, and second, to determine the amount of 
supervised practice which is being given in common and 
critical duving tasks. As an intermediate-range plan, his 
group suggested a technique to stimulate use of the vast 
reservoir of experience in improving driver education and 
training programs that lies within the instructors who 
conduct them. He suggested that, if we put evaluation 
instruments in the hands of teachers cr instructors, they 
can be expected to adjust their programs in innovative 
and imaginative ways. m he long-range plan recommended by 
the American University focuses on the development of a 
whole-task simulator. One simulator was recommended for 
each FHWA region. The simulator would be placed in a 
mobile van, which could be used as a continual evaluation 
instrument within each region. 

Dr. Gilbert Teal, Vice-President, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
reported on his group's approach. The Dunlap project was 
accomplished in three phases, consisting of a comprehensive 
review of the major aspects of driver education, the identifi- 
cation and definition of alternative approaches to the 
evaluation problem, and the selection of an appropriate, 
economical, and practical short-term plan within the present 
and anticipated "state of the art." The recommended evalua- 
tion instrument for the short-range program is an approach 
called Evaluative Criteria , developed by the National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation. A long-term evaluation plan 
was not recommended by Dunlap an i Associates, Inc., because 
of what it termed the inadequate driver education informa- 
tion base in the several states. 

During our luncheon on Monday, Mr. Warren Rumsfield, Founding 
President of the National Professional Driver Education 
Association, spoko on the growth of the driving school 
industry and presented the case for "multiple standards" 
in driver training. He pointed out that, while the driver 
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training school industry itself still has not produced 
significant scientific research, it has financed driver 
training research conducted by the National Safety Council. 

He mentioned some Ox the misunderstandings which he felt 
existed between the commercial driving school industry and 
those involved in driver eaucat J on programs of public and 
private secondary schools, and expressed the hope that these 
misunderstandings can be resolved so that the time and 
energies involved can be spent on constructive activities. 

He underscored the pride of his group in its extensive 
reforms and improvements made over the past ten years, and 
acknowledged that much remains to^be done. Mr. Rumsfield 
expressed strong opposition to a "single standard" for 
driver education which has been advocated by some secondary 
school practitioners. He also questioned what he termed the 
"30 and 6 attitude building concept of driver education” and 
the use of various driver education program adjuncts, such^ 
as simulators and driving ranges, as substitutes for actua^. 
behind-the-wheel instruction. Mr. Rumsfield quoted extensively 
from the late Dr. Edward A. Tenney’s book The Highway Jungl e 
to reinforce his views on the difference between driver 
education and driver training. In closing Mr. Rumsfield said 
that the commercial driving school industry asks only for the 
opportunity to serve and to prove that it can do an effective 
job in reducing highway deaths and injuries. 

On Monday afternoon, Dr. Robert Chapman, Institute for 
Educational Development, reported on the third of the four 
driver education evaluation studies. In approaching its 
task, the IED convened a Study Group of nine expert consul- 
tants representing disciplines relevant to this field. 

This group met monthly tc develop evaluation plans with tu]l 
realization of the need for a systems approach to improving 
traffic safety and traffic flow. The Study Group concen- 
trated its attention on one component of the traffic system, 
the driver, and upon improving his proficiency. The group 
felt that three distinct issues had to be faced in order to 
develop an appropriate evaluation plan: 

1. What are the driver performance variables 
that contribute to effective driving in the 
real world? 



i. Edward A . Tenney , The Highway Jungle. 
Exposition Press > 1962 . 
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(2) To what extent and how can performance on 
these variables be influenced? 

(3) Wha:. interventions for influencing driver 
proficiency are feasible? 

The Study Group identified three alternative evaluation plans 
worthy of consideration: 

Plan I concerned the quality of the learning 
experience provided by the driver education 
program and focused on the program's ’’openness" 
and capacity to "grow.” 

Plan 11 employed a test of driver proficiency, 
derived from required real-world behavior by 
expert opinion, to determine program effective- 
ness . 

Plan III utilized a validated test of driver 
proficiency to examine a broad range of 
influences and interventions upon the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of driver proficiency over 
the long te -:n. 

For purposes of the evaluation program, the Study Group 
developed tests of driver proficiency that, in its opinion 
represent considerable improvement over tests that are now 
avai lable . 

The Study Group concluded that its three plans must be 
implemented concurrently to provide complementary evaluation 
techniques if driver preparation programs are to be progres- 
sively improved on the basis of adequate empirical evidence. 
The group felt that only in this way can traffic safety be 
removed from the realm of folklore and the necessary 
scientific and technical knowlodc brought to bear on the 

problem. 

Finally, Dr. Leon Brody, Direct of Research, The Center for 
Safety, New York University, r“_„orted on the plan for 
evaluating driver education developed by his group. The 
research design suggested takes into account the many 
variables that may influence the effectiveness of driver 
education* In this design, preference was given to techniques 
relating to accident reduction. The principal investigator 
developed an alternate design +-hat accepts driver education 
and training as aromatically desirable and then concontntes 
on comparing different kinds of programs by identifying and 
measuring student achievement. The alternate design involves 
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a detailed definition of the driving task and immediate 
post-teaching measurements of student achievement. 

In commenting on commercial driving schools, Dr. Brody 
mentioned that there is little information on a national 
scale, regarding their organization, supervision, and 
programs . He speculated that the development of a 
research design for assessing the quality of commercial 
school driver training programs might be even more com- 
plicated than designs for evaluating high school programs 
because of the relative lack of information about the 
many variables involved. He called for attention to the 
crucial question: "Can the standards recommended for 

commercial school programs differ from those recommenced 
for high school programs?" 

Dr. Brody stated that: 

The critical factor in education effective- 
ness will reside in instructor competence. 

Extensive certification requirements for 
instructors are not necessary. 

Certification requirements should include 
courses in basic and advanced driver educa- 
tion, plus a foundations course in methods 
of teachi ig. 

Finally, Dr. Brody stated that there simply cannot be one 
best way of reaching people how to drive. He further 
questioned why the number of hours should be fixed for all 
courses, in view of existing individual differences in 
capacity and background. He also cautioned against 
interrupting current programs while searching for more 
effective method? of measuring program effectiveness. 

Harry H. Harman of the Educational Testing Service, a sub- 
contractor for the National Academy of Sciences, reviewed 
the first of the follow-on studies to the four driver 
education evaluation projects. The Academy of Sciences 
project is one of a series designed to provide guidance to 
the National Highway Safety Bureau on the problem of 
evaluation in this field. The NHSB contracted with the 
National Academy of Sciences to synthesize the information 
contained in the four driver education reports and to 
recommend plans for evaluating driver education programs 
on a national basis. On the basis of the results of this 
project and by whatever other means are appropriate, the 
Bureau plans to validate and then to implenient evaluation 
plans for driver education and training programs. Mr. 
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Harman reviewed the National Academy of Science’s progress 
toward accomplishing the five tasks within the general 
objective of this study. By means of this and future 
research, the Bureau is preparing the groundwork for 
scientific evaluation of driver education programs and 
program elements. 

On Monday evening, a panel consisting of Richard Dootson of 
California, Thad Rarogiewicz of Ohio, and John Woods of 
Massachusetts discussed many of the problems of state 
licensing tests and state rules and regulations relating 
to commercial driving schools. An example of how far we 
have to go became evident when Mr. Woods reported that his 
state had not yet defined a "commercial driving school " or 
a "classroom instructor." 

Later, Don Bruggeman of Ohio discussed problems arising out 
of contractual agreements between commercial driving schools 
and public secondary schools to provide instruction in the 
practice driving phase. He reported that no contract had 
yet been cancelled because of ^nsatisf actory performance 
on the part of the commercial driving school. 

Tuesday morning, we invited people who have worked or are 
working on projects related to driver education, or training 
in ge.eral, to discuss their findings and observations. 

The first of these was Dr. John J. Conger, Vice-President 
of the University of Colorado, who talked about the "state 
of the art" of research in driver education. He reviewed 
for us much of the non-government sponsored research in the 
field. One of the most important of his observations was 
that preexisting personality characteristics might serve 
as a selective factor in driver education, and thus should 
be controlled in one way or another in studies of driver 
education program effectiveness. Other significant 
observations he presented supported the fact that reputable 
studies indicate that accident and violation rates may be 
influenced by exposure (miles driver per year under various 
driving conditions) , age, sex, socioeconomic status, educa- 
tion, intelligence, and other variables. Dr. Conger made 
some suggestions on how these variables could be controlled. 
He also cautioned us about speaking of the trained driver 
versus the untrained driver. He stated that these terms are 
not precisely accurate. Finally, he called for us to avoid 
cliche^ and myths, and, worst of all, the bland perpetuation 
of obvious error. In closing, Dr. Conger stated that we all 
face a challenge and a responsibility to exercise all the 
ingenuity we can muster to learn more about the nature of 
the human-task interaction that is driver education, to 
develop ways of improving it, and to investigate its effects 
in a reliable and valid manner. 



Dr. Robert Gagne of the University of California at Berkeley 
discussed "Modern Learning Principles and Driver Education," 

He reviewed the components of the complex task of driving 
a motor vehicle effectively and discussed t.he varieties and 
the cumulative nature of learning. Effective instruction, 
according to Dr, Gagne, can be viewed as a matter of 

1) identifying both terminal and component skills, and 

2) setting up reasonable conditions under which these skills 
can be learned. The limits of lecturing and simulation for 
imparting selected knowledge and skill increments were 
stressed . 

Dr. Gilbert Teal, who on Monday had discussed the driver 
education and training project for which he was principal 
investigator, reviewed in detail thac part of his investiga- 
tion pertaining to the survey of commercial driving schools. 

On the basis of tnis survey he concluded that: some 2,200 

commercial driving schools employ a probable 12,000 instructor: 
maintain an estimated 11,300 driver training cars, and teach 
somewhere in the neighborhood of one and three-quarters 
million people each year. Dr. Teal reviewed the types of 
services provided by these schools? the length of time 
they have been in business; information on student load, 
age, and sex distribution; the hours of instruction? and 
information on training aids and teaching techniques. He 
also presented information on instructors, classroom topics 
covered, the range of instruction included in the practice 
driving phase, methods of program evaluation, and state 
regulation and control of commercial driving schools. This 
survey helped fill the void in published material on the 
subject of commercial driving schools in the United States. 

Dr. Robert Brenner, Deputy Director, National Highway Safety 
Bureau, presented the luncheon address on Tuesday. He 
identified the work of the commercial driving school industry 
as part of a unified approach to reducing highway crashes. 
However, 1 e >aid that some very tough questions must be 
asked and .tswered with regard to hew much of our resources 
can be invested in driver education. Dr. Brenner stated 
that the modification of driver performance is but one way 
of reducing highway crashes and that driver education is 
but one way of modifying driver performance. He said that 
driver education mus t compete with other countermeasures for 
limited available resources. All highway crash counter- 
measures must pass the test of effectiveness. The mission 
of the National Highway Safety Bureau is highway safety; not 
education as such. Thus, the NHSB is not evaluating driver 
education as an educational enterprise, but as a highway crash 
countermeasure. The NHSB is interested in buying the most 
effective countermeasures available, whether they relate to 
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crash prevention (e.g., driver education), or crash sur- 
vivability (e.g., seat belts). 

Dr. Brenner stated that drivel education is necessary, but 
that there are many unsolved questions associated with it, 
whether it is taught in the public or private secondary 
school or in the commercial school. It is an area which 
has been replete with tradition, but which lacks supportive 
scientific evidence. In establishing priorities, the NHSB 
gave high priority ratings to those highway safety programs 
and program elements which have demonstrated their effective- 
ness and to those which are associated with foundation 
building activities. Conversely, low priorities were 
assigned to those program elements which largely had tradi- 
tion suppoiting their effectiveness. A ceiling has been 
imposed on states with regard to the amount which can be 
spent on driver education. This does not pertain to 
research in driver education, however. Unhappily, at this 
time, there is no research that will permit a "yea" or "nay" 
as to its effectiveness. Dr. Brenner said that it would be 
interesting to see hov; graduates of commercial driving school 
programs shape up when compared to graduates of other programs. 
But, before this can be done, it will be necessary to agree 
on objectives and to develop appropriate evaluation instru- 
ments. He cited driver licensing as one measure of driver 
education program effectiveness and also as a contributor to 
the education process. Finally, Dr. Brenner cited the need 
for more opportunities for information flow such as has been 
provided by this symposium. 

Following Dr. Brenner's presentation, Mr. H. B. Vinson, Past 
President, National Professional Driver Education Association, 
discussed the problems of commercial driving schools. He 
cited some of the difficulties faced by operators of commer- 
cial schcols over the years, and identified those problems 
which have been resolved as well as some of those for which 
solutions are yet to be found. Mr. Vinson read excerpts from 
various legislation and other literature citing what he 
described as unscrupulous practices on the part of some 
state agencies, along with other excerpts which were presented 
as examples of practices which are discriminatory against 
commercial driving schools. The instances cited by Mr. 

Vinson described such diverse subjects as the sale of used 
driver training cars as ’'new" vehicles, and the lack or 
adequate public liability coverage for students in some 
public school programs. Mr. Vinson reviewed at length the 
efforts of the National Professional Driver Education 
Association during the time which preceded the passage of 
the highway safety legislation in 1966, and the actions 
taken by the commercial driving school industry tc assure 
that the commercial schools are not discriminated against. 
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On Tuesday evening, we heard presentations by Fletcher Platt 
of the Ford Motor Company, who describes the Highway Systems 
Research Car Study; Harold Smith, of the Driver Improvement 
Institute, Inc., who discussed selected elements of the 
driving system which he developed? and Alfred Finch of the 
National Safety Council, who discussed and demonstrated the 
use of closed circuit television in a vehicle in traffic and 
some of its exciting possibilities. 

Almost eight hours were made available to the seminar groups, 
for the purpose of defining and discussing their most critical 
problems and developing recommendations for resolving these 
problems. During these sessions, from what I have observed 
and from what others have told me, there v T as considerable 
input from information received from the formal presentations 
preceding the seminar sessions. 

I have been very favorably impressed with the attention you 
have given to the speakers, with the interest and enthusiasm 
you have displayed during two and one-ha] f very long days, 
and with the meaningful questions which you have posed for 
our speakers. The speakers have expressed to me their 
appreciation for your responsiveness as an audience. 

As I said at the beginning of this summary, only you can 
tell us whether the objectives of the symposium have been 
achieved. We hope that they have been. We intend thi $ to 
be the first in a series of similar symposia with the 
objective of establishing and maintaining communications 
among the research community, the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, the various professional organizations, and the 
practitioners in the field of public and private secondary 
and comnercial school driver education and training. 

Thank you for your many contributions to our program and 
for coming to our meeting. 

Best wishes for continued success in your highway safety 
effort . 
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;AFETT 5FECIA1ISI MANPOWER for driver education 
T owny 1 . Ikrton* 



B«tw*«r Juni 1967 and October 1968, Boor. Mien * Hamilton undertook * »tudy 
Sa f ety P^reau to examine the teak of staffing itate highway aafety programs, 
of that study aa It applies to driver education. 



for the National Hichway 
Thia paper reports the vor*. 



The * t L 'a y ricila primarily with state 9 
to car ~ ~ 

Job tltl 
Educa 1 

completely excluded. 



jvermr«nt employees requiring technical knowledge uniquely relevant 
. .. - * — J -‘- *- 1 --.i several 



. Lit. y flcais primarily witn stare ^vunmBni - - - . - _ 

1 -yinq out highway safety programs >nd for whom specialised, formal training la required, sever, 
tlea normally outilde ititi government employment systems ire examined, Including thoie ol Orlv 
Ion Teacher and Driver Education Supervisor. Peraonnel of cownercial driver education achools 



Empirical data for the atudy via gathered in field vlalt. to all 50 *tates. Baaed upon data accumulated 
In the states. 3S ssfsty speclslist job titles are idintlfiad. Including I pertaining to driver education. 
Tot each safety speclslist Job title Identified, « job description is presented anu estimates of required 
manpower are provided by ysar from 1969 to 1977. Three estimates ara provided for each jot- title One 
estimate waa obtained directly fro® state official, during field visits. The other two a realistic 
maximum and a realistic minimi sstlmate, are analytic. I alternative, developed ndependent.y by Boor, 

Allen i Hamilton staff. 

The etudy estimates manpow.r resources svallable to staff highway safety program, and analyaca obstacles 
to adequate staffing. It concludes that, f or most highway safety program*, fulfillment of minimum 
requirements by 1977 seems to be a reasonable expectation. Fulfillment of maximum requirements 
doubtful. However , for driver education, difficulty may even be experienced In filling minimum requirement 
because of Increased entry education specifications. 



The etudy concludes by ujgeitlng several actions that states os, take to naure adequate itaffing cf 
highway Bifety prograja, Including driver education. 



EYAlllMIOR Of PRItE* tOUCAT’CN - - TflllKfi IT AS II 15 
lean Irody 



Performance of task ■ u * t ** Itmrned. 

There fori, debating the Med tor driver tdu tlon. whatever It. nature. la purely lCldimlc--a tempei 



In a teapot . 

3. There la. to date, no Incontrovertible evidence of a aclentlflc n.tur. that driver education h.r or 
haa not reduced highway accidents. 

4. The problem that does exlet l« how to accoiawodate drlvar education in educational <yatemj, publle ano 
private . 

5. Another problem la how to imorovi the structure of auch program, continually, ao ■■ to Improvi the 
qua l I '.y and effic i ency of learning. 

«. Culdillnei toward th« latter objective are oraaer.tly derived largely from aubjective r«co«wendatlona 
of iFperlenced instruct lonil personnel. 

7 because of the complexity of the traffic aafety probl.m ea a result of the ■ i-r 

the potsntlal of experimental or quasl-experimental studies tc provlJe bases for quid lines remains 
undetirmined , and that is likely to be the cais for sons tlx* to come. 



FI AN FOR CRIUCAI APFR A1 5FL OT DRIVEN EDUCMIOR FROGRAdS 
Robert 1 . Cktpwiff 



The in»tl*ut« for Ed-icatlonal Development convened nine expert consultants. lep.reientl ng re evant 
disciplines, to develop a plan for the (rational Highway Safity Bureau for avsluatirg the • I fecti verve is of 
currsnt or proposed drlvar education and training progr^a. 

Three iiiuei hid to be facedt 

* )fhit ere driver performance variables that contributed to effective driving In the real vorld? 

* To what extent and how can performance on thaae variables be influenced? 

* What Interventions to influence driver proficiency are feaalMe? 

The Study Croup Identified three alternative evaluation plana worthy of consideration! 

Plan li Evaluating Program Charicter lat Ice . Thia plan concerns the quality of the learning 

exp. r lares provided by tha” program and focuses on the program's •openness* snd capacity 
to *g row. * 

Plan lit Evaluating . 'river Proficienc y. This pi in amplcya a ten of driver proflclaney, derived fror 
required real* world behavior Ly expert opinion. 

Flan Mil Val Idatlnq^ Proqrem F.t fert Ivan* >a . Thia plan utilises • validated tait of driver rrof cle >cy 
to examine a broad ~ange cf Influences, and irt arventlona . upon the acquiaitlon and 
maintenance cf driver prcfldinqr <war th* i 0 r*g term. 

Aa the riault of oomparlng the benefits and shortcomings, end the short- and long-term Implications cf 
each of the Plane, the itudy Croup concluded that the three plane era not Independent appr^hei to 
avil8e 4 ^ng driver preparation programs but ara complementary , Iterative phnea cf an overall, Integra. ed 
■ valuation plan. Tha Itudy Cnup therefor* re peal ended that Flanl I. II. >nd 111 be Implernnlsd 
concurrently. 



RESEARCH IN DRIVER EDUCATION 
John J, Conner 



Mounting national concern with motet vehicle deat?,e and disabilities has brought all elements of the 
highway safety iccnt under Increasingly sharp scrutiny, including the effectiveness of driver education 
programs. In the past > these prejrama have been justified to the public largely in terms of studies 
presumably Indicating their effectiveness in markelly reducing accidents and, to a lesser extent, 
violations. uowever, many of these studies were lacking In adequate scientific controls for the possible 
Influence on accident and violation rates of factors other than driver edueati n itself. More recent 
and better controlled stud *s have generally failed to find eignlficant evidence for the effectiveness of 
current driver education p ©grama in reducing accidents and violations. Implications of these findings 
are revlewed- 

Oueatiens relating to appropriate goals for driver education programs, methods of improving driver education 
procedures, and problems of conducting research in this field are discussed alio. 



CLOSED CIRCUIT TE1IV1SI0N IN A MOBILE VEHIC1E IN TRAFFIC 
A’ feed C. Flr.ch 



Following the principles of micj o-tasching being raed effectively at the university level In teacher 
preparation, a system was designed to use the properties of instant playback to measure driving performance- 

The presentation consists of a report of the feasibility study deslgr^d by the Motor Transportation and 
Research Departs: s of the Xatlonal Safety Council sa conducted by co-inveatlg rtors Lynn Vearel and 

Frailer Damron of tne University of Wisconsin under contract to the National Safety Council. 

The report includes a discussion of the operating properties and characteriat i cs cf closed circuit 
television uaing mobile power. It siso reports the study design to measure the feasibility of video 
tap- playback, 

Conclusion* an- discussions of possible uses of mobile doled circuit television in driver training and 
driver improvement follow the conclusions that it Is feasible to use CCTV to measure driving performance. 



modern learning principles and driver education 

Ink e rt N . Gsgne 



Even frem a eurface viewpoint, being a good automobile driver la evidently a complex affair. It surely must 
include the following components > 

1. Moving the vehicle ah near-iero speeds in various directions and Into ap*~es of restricted 
dimension*. 

2. Moving the vehicle at moderate to high speeds in a manner which follows certain exter 
reference 'track*,' such as those of road edge, including going around corners and c> 

1, Driving on road* and highways containing other vehicles, people, or objects, in such a manner as 
tJ avoid collisions 

<. Executing signal*, braking, and other acta whose effect Is to aid the progress and safety of 
o*her drivers and vehicles. 

S, Tn moderate to high speed driving, responding to unpredi ctabl e events by carrying out proper 
actions and emergency procedures, 

t> , tarrying cut procedures which are legally prescribed, regarding such a ca as speed control, 
atoprlng at Intersections, signalling, risking, and many others. 

If good d.-iving lv such a complex matter, one surely must avoid, first of all, my assumption that there is 
some s ingle essence to It. One cannot say realistically, good driving is 'really* a matter of proper 
fundamentaT skills, or a matter of proper attitudes, nothing more. On the contrsry, good driving Is all 
there things. The skills and attitudes relevant to each one of them must be learned. None can be omitted. 

Vari etie s o f Lea r ning . One of ths ideas from the field of learning research which < -n usefully be applied 
to t?>* problem aF driving Instruction Is that there are different varieties of lear Ing, each leading to 
a different kind of capability, and each requiring 3 different set of i nslructlcnsl conditions (Gr -e, 

lf67*. If competent d.’lving l ■ a complex master, then it should be possible to reduce this complexity 
by identify Ing the different types of learning that are Involved In the separate kinds of performance 
requi red . 

The Cumulative Nature of learning. There la still another characteristic of the 1. rrning rroees* which :,ie 
profitably be t aken’Tr,to account in designing Instruction for auto driving. This is the cumulat t ve natur. 
of learning effects, *y this is meant tht fact that learning not only establishes capabilities fer 
carrying out specific periermancea on the part of the learner, but In each such instance it also provides 
a residue--* potentiality for positive transfer to further learning. 

Ir.s .r uction . Designing effective instruction for driving can thus be viewed as a ratter of first, iden- 
tT7 pjjg' both terminal and r-.mpor,ent »kin*. and second, setting up resi-nable conditions under which they 
can le learned. T he right conditions for instruction are going to vary with the nature of what is teing 
learned. 

The total aim cf driver education and training remains one of having the student learn ail of the skills 
and technigues he needs to be 1 good driver. Presumably, this means that a suitable v -iety cf tn- 
atr -tions! renditions must be des'gned and used. 
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TOWARD A CONPAFHEN5HE PLAN FOR fVALUATlON OF OKI F£ A EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRANS 
Marry N . Hiram 



An interesting approach to deviling Mini of evaluating driver education prograx-s ii recounted firit, Thli 
involve! ell five paperi of thle session of the Eymposlua Then follow! the rpeclflc charge of the project, 
namely, the selection and/or i/ntheii* o f previously recommended tecftnlques, or the introduction of new" 
Kthodi, for the development of nationwide validation plana for driver education and training programs. 

The work on the project hji not yet been eoB*>lated, 10 obvioualy it le not pciiible to dlicloae the content! 
of a report that doec rot exist. However, our approach and acme o! our considerations for evaluation of 
driver education are presented. Theie cover procedureii that can be developed and Implemented In the next 
year or two at well aa suggestion# for longer range, and neceaaarily leas specific, planning. In the abort 
te.-m, ea^haal* probably should be placed on careful analysis of the driving task and clearer definitions of 
the objective! of driver education) th# evaluation must, perforce, be baaed on program content rather than 
Individual driver per f ormance . Any long-tec.* activity ahould provide research opportunities, including 
advanced aclentiflc and ti^nical means, that hopefully Can lead to meaningful operational evaluation 
procedure*. Several different v*y« of looking at tha long-term plan are considered. The strategy of the 
total evaluation plan Involve* an iterative principle whereby inputs from tha ahort-ter* activity would 
auggeit ides* to be tested, and Interim reiulti from the long-term activity would modify and imorove earlier 
operational instrument* and procedures. 

As a general principle, any propoasl for evaluation of driver education ar.d training pr-^rams must be 
sufficiently specific to provide a clear guide as to the course to fellow, but general enough to allow 
sufficient degree* of fraedom for tne Investigator to be able to work effectively, including the exploration 
of aome unforeaeen avenue*. It should not be implied that the plans under development are unalterable. 

Quite the contrary! becauai they are itlll in s formative state, suggestions or reactions at this Symposium 
will havs influence on our final recommends t ion* . 



DRIVER f DUCAT 1 0 k TOO AV AND TOMORROW 
Korean key 

Following tentatlvs beginning* In safety education from the 1920' a through the World War II period, 
driver education course* have multiplied, with attendant concern for mure and better teacher preparation 
as well as for legislative end financial support. educators have developed criteria for determining the 
nature of the component* and the procedures comprising driver educstlon courses. They hive organised it 
atata and national level* to aerw the profeiaional pvrpcae cf enhancing the learner's experience in driver 
education. In addition to industry auppart for the program, 35 states provlda special funding, with 
Federil source* iow beginning to contribute. 

Although research finding! have been Inconclusive in shoving specific accident reductions, gainc in program 
e f feet 1 ve ne a a cm ba expected to reeult from better definitions of taske to be learned ae veil it from 
articulating trifflc eafety ins ruction in »h* airly yesra with secondary achool driver education couraea. 

Urgently needed are applications of the outcome! of interdisciplinary endeavor! to the learning task* 
associated with the context of man, machine, in.J highway environment. Looking ehead, these endesvora need 
to focua on teaching about alcohol err traffic rafaty, about human limltitlona in light of hlgh-apeed 
highway* with built-in inadequacy* , and about such phyalcal phenomena aa hydroplaning. 

Educators will need to move toward the high utilization of media and the better deployment r f teaching 
peraor.nel (including matter teachsra uvi pai ep rof e a a lonal a ) , aa well «s toward careful experimentation a ich 
aa with computer* in clssarooma and posaibly also In home*--expe rimentation aimed at achieving greater 
Instructional t fleet lven-as in the ]9T0*» for tVe nets thar 4 million boys and girli who will need the very 
beat preparation we can give them through driver and traffic aafety education. 

DRIVER EDUCATION AN 0 TRAINING: EVALUATION RfQUtRENENTS ANO SUGGEStfO PL>NS 

Ullllil A. Lybrand 



The ratlonali le devaloped that real-world driving performance proficiency must be utilised as the source 
of the ’yard-etick* for driver education and training "pay-off* evaluation. 

On t* le basis, three requirements for sound evaluation are derived. 

1. A reformulation of drlvsr education and training ini tructional objective# in tema of driving 
performance proflcisncy. 

2. Development of new "Intsrmedl ats* performance proficiency criterion measures which can be used in 
experimental evaluation studies, as opposed to ex post f seto eccldent studies. 

J. To validate the intermediate criteria, development of refined and Improved ’ultimate criterion* 
rwaauree, reflecting i continuum of driving performance fros lew to Mgh proficiency. Including, 
but not limited to, l^roved accident date collection. 

On thi basis of a driving performance analysis, conducted within the context of s systems approach to ean- 
machlne task analysis, a act of instructional objective* are formulated for (valuation studies. Then 
includa a general inatrv~ onal aim limited to preparing the student for entry into the motor vehicle 
transportation lub-systaa, e terminal instructional objective limited W real-world driving performance 
during the first five years following coalition of the course, enabling Ins .ructions 1 objective* which 
stpha ills driving proficiency in coeaaon and critical driving tasks and ». tuition*, tha knowledge required to 
generalise this proficiency to new end different driving situations, and the galnlf g of personal aitlafiction 
in driving prof Iclently . 

Fro* this frame of reference* the following evaluation plans srs suggested. 

I. tonq-range flan: Development and validation of c whole task, closed-loop, high fidelity performance 

f rotlclency measurement sim ulator . with visual and motion cue capabili ties , cna for each FKA region, 
o be used in programs ofeaperTmental "pay-off" evaluation studies. 

2. Intsrmedl a ta-. anas Flan : Development of standardised low coat field -performance testa of high 

contenT validity, with ciref ully-conatructed rating-scale* and Instrumented vehicles, for patt- 
taak proficiency measurement, for us# on cloaed section* of public roadvsya, off-«tr*et ranges, 
and even parking lota. 

1. S hort-range Fla n i Survey or driver education and training couraea for 'intrinsic* evaluation of 
[Tie content validity of learning experience* being offered, md the extert to w'ich pra-ticur 
driving oppor tuni 1 1 a 4 are offered. 
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THE M E GNbrAir SYSTEMS RESEARCH C'.« STUOY 
Fletcher N PlaU 



The Fjghway Systems Research (HSRJ Car, developed by Tord's Traffic Safety and Highway Improvement 
Department, on the outside looks like any other Mercury convertible. But cn the inside it has an array 
of electronic equipment, seniors, counters, and a gold-plated steering wheel that can pick go the driver's 
stress and pulse. 

Sensors are connected to a 20-,;hannel magnetic tape recorder in the trunk of the car. The recorder is 
porj rammed so "he tape can te fed directly :nto a computer for analysis of important characteristics cf 
the driver in controlling the car and the mctJ ns of the car on the road. Thus, b)th the physio loci ca 1 
characteristics and the skill of the driver in various traffic, road and weather conditions are recorded 
and evaluated. 

Since November 1^67, the !"*R Car has been aged for s number of resesicii projects across the country. Th*» 
fi*st production unit new haa been installed into a 196$ model Mercury Marquis eo'.crtible by Chesapeake 
Systems Corporation, the company now manufacturing the equipment. 

Among orrar. i istions participating in the use of the HSR Car have been: Insurance Comra-iy cf ’ rth Arerica, 

Pennsylvania Department of Instruction, Kcrth Carolina State University, Texas A t M. L’riversity of 
California (UCLA) . and Iowa State University. 

Py invitation from the White House Secret Service, the HSR Cer va» empl yed in a special driver evaluation 
pr p*j ram last January 11968 1, which included a selected number of ?ecr..t s,.;:-* person"-- ' . 

Tor 1969. Fcrd plans to carry cut certain in-corpany studies, loan th.? 'ar fer '•el* ' ted research by 
doctoral candidates, and offer a lease plan for funded prefects. 

Several states are developing plans to purchase or lease KSR equipment fer driver education and dnv»: 
licensing research. Another state it proposing to evaluate the effects cf certain drugs on night vision. 

In a recently completed centra t fer the National Highway Safety Bureau, hesdel by the Institute i.r 
Educational Development. the H3R equ.pnent was r* commended for evaluation of driver efficiency and validation 
of procram effectiver.es*. 

THE CASE fOrf MULTIPLE STAKDAFIQS FOP OPIUM TRAIalRS 
kirren E. Munflelo 



There are it least two baa.: philcac^nias mad in driver training. The philosophy amjii r j ty fhe profes- 
sional driver training achool# ir physical, practical, and unacademic. Its aim is ?* n»: * -> develop trills 

and habits which can mKs It possible to move . vehicle from one point o another wit*- * Incoming involved 
in a collision. It does not claim to influence the character, citizenship, or the soul of .he student. It 
renounce* tha superficial, the trlvlil. the self-evident, and the Irrelevant. In a congested etreamof fast 
flowing traffic, tha trained eye and the tutored foot count most heavily. The professional school insists 
upon allowing for Individual differences between students, feeling that seme may need only » few hojra of 
behl nd-the-wheel instruction, other! may need 10 times as much. 

The philosophy alloyed by the high schools la spiritual, theoretical, complex, and academic. It assumes 
that the student knows far less than he actually doe*. It Is the ’proper avittude ur rltizersMp philosophy* 
which says that accident# are cau ed by bad people being bad, and safety is treated by good j vcple b»ing 
good. Civic virtue, moral conduct, character, and perhaps even mental disorders can be greatly Influenced 
for the better in *10 and 6' hours of driver education with a ’properly qualified’ teacher,. 

Recent revelations by researchers as reported In many studies and at the National Driver Education ( Training 
Symposium at Oakbrook, Illlriols, or. December 1-9, 1968, ha^e demonstrated the failure oT the philosophy 
employed by the high schools. 

Yet, in spite of the failures of the high schools, their lea' r* are attempting to Impose their philosophies 
and standards upon the professional driving schools. All this in the ni»j of ’a single standard" which is 
apparently supposed to have some t» rlt because it is ’tingle,' e* «n if it lacks other qualifies. 

The professional driving school* Insist upon critically reviewing the ’single standard* to which they are 
supposed to submit. Certslnly if one is espected to buy a package he is entitled to examine the merchandise 
and to compare it with competing Items available. 

The case for multiple standards ia sa aimpla aa this: So long «i we have one set of standards which la 

falling, we'd be rather foolish to put all cur eggs in thla one bask #t . The heat way to find a system which 
will produce safe driver* la to explore as many avenues e* possible; not just one or tw-->, but possibly 
several approaches are worthy of study. *ho is to deny that perhaps the professional driving schools are on 
the right track! Certainly not those who are themeelvea on the wrong track. 

It now behooves everyone interested in traffic safety to seek effective ways to crest* s*re and efficient 
new drivers. Every hand ia needed and only the philosoph.ea and approaches which have xlreay been prjven 
erroneou* should be rejected. The professional driving schools ire eager to serve arvd cooperate in all 
efforts. They ask only to be spared from the ’single standard’ nonsense. 



AM OT HER APPROACH TO DRIVER TMIMllK 
Hireld L. Salih 



The Smith System can be described as ’tha ultimate in defensive driving * Yet it is the mod positive 
approach to protecting yourself from the irregular and inconsistent actions of other motorists, Hither 
than count on indefinite aeries of reactions to the unanticipated movements of ether*, the "m-ith System 
pro"ide* you with a practical working formula to follow, a positive plan for your cwn driving patter" 
When you follow the Smith Systec, in it* spirit and letter, you will discover a new state of mind; 
slert--yet calm and relaxed for the taak of directing your own rehirle. 
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DRIVER ED JC AT ION AND mlMlNG 
Gilbert E. Tell 



Dunlap's research project vii • cco*opl i shed in three phases i a cootprehen#! ve review of the major aspect a of 
driver education? the identification and definition of alternative approaches to the evaluation problem: 
and the selection of an appropriate, economical, practical, and manageable short-term plin reasonably within 
the present and anticipated 'state of the irt," 

The primary conclusions of the study can be summarised as follows. Accident str'istles, as they are 
presently maintained on a state-by-itate basis, are Inappropriate for meaningful evaluation research in 
the area of driver ducaticn, Little progress has been made In iderclfying thoee characteristics which 
contribute to mail t a driver education program 'good' or whose omission or ir,su f f i ciency make a program 
'lacking.* It would seem to be Inadvisable, from the standpoint of evaluating driver education, to contir- e 
the trend toward us*ng oore and more a: phlaticated statistical ml system analytical techniques to study 
accident experience, until the date base la upgraded to a comparable l?vel of soph i stication . This step was 
considered the first step of a “long-rang« T program effort. 

Dunlap’s short-range solution to the evaluation problem accepts the status quo? its long-rang<> propo-al 
anticipates a more Utopian statiatlral workplace, with the first step being a major irrproveirr.it in the 
statistical data ba3e, , 

The recommended evaluation instrument for the »hoit--ange program is an approach called "Evaluative Criteria' 
developed by the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. It has already been fleld-teated for the 
past seven year*, and is already an accepted part of the evaluation procedures for most secondary school 
Systems throughout the country. It has many advantages, most important of which Is its flexibility. rn a 
slightly modified form it cAn also be used for evaluating programs of coemerclal achools, violator schools, 
and adult classes. Modification and refinements can be accomplished easily and with minimal cost. The 
study outlines a pilot experiment to teat the proposed evaluation instrument on a variety of programs, 

THE SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 

Gilbert E. Tesl 



Dunlsp and Asiociatsa, Inc., under con Ur set to thi 0.6, Department of Transportation, recently completed 
a study dlrerted at devsloping methods And plans for sviiustlng ths sffectlvsnsss of current or propoaei 
driver educational programs. Ths thrust of this study was based rn ths establishment of the broadest 
possible Information base on the "state of the irt* of driver educitim and driver education programs. 

Despite the obvious fact that s substantial proportion of each year’s driver aducated population is trained 
by commercial drivir training schools, little concerning the nature or scope of thin training was found to 
1* documented. Neither have the roles end contributions of commercial schools been adequately recognised. 
In order to fill thi* information old at least partially, a separate study was conducted to: 

■ Provide infc. atlon on the services, capabilities, practices, and policies pf the ooirmerclal 
driver tralnt-g school industry. 

* Examine exis'" and proposed stats legislation regarding the regulation and supervision of 
correiclal s 1 programs, particularly is it related to quality control. 

* Surve- the curricula of commercial schools and review evaluation techniques presently employed 
by II, si a-d school* . 

" Identify data caa on ccnhercltl achool programs. 

* Develop a dita bees from which guidelines and r ■ coeven dst ions could be generated for 
consider* ' m and l,. elusion into the overall evaluation scheme. 

The primary data gathering techniques employed in the study were questlonnal r* lurveyv end visits 
Tvo quilt lonr.alre surveys were conducted. The first involved the distribution of e program description 
questionnaire ♦ m 2 r "3 commercial schools throughout the United States. This survsy yielded about a 16 
percent return. T cond was s survey of stats regulations and policies regarding consnerclii driving 
schools. I'seable was obtained from 41 states. To supplement the date obtained through these surveys, 

visitations wera rrade to numerous commercial schools, state departments, and safety research centers by 
the project st*ff. 

As the result of th, * - Information gat*ierj.,g efforts, considerable data were amassed which describe the 
nature and scope cf lervlCes presently provided by commercial driving schools. Additionally, the data 
Served *s the fc'Siia for recommending en evaluation system which i . equitable and appropriate for use with 
all types of driv.r education programs including commercial schools, secondary schools, adult ind violator 
program*, and ot? *r apecisl category schools. 

PROBLEM^ OF THE COMMERCIAL DRIYUG SCHOOL S 

K. B . H nsor 



1. Problems cf ■" v « oior.eers. 

2. Fublfcati' s cretlng a bad Image of sll driving schools. 

1- Automobile manufacturers' attitudes toward high school drive: education programs. 

4. Car de* 1 •' r ; i ulpitlon In driver education programi. 

5 . Lack of unit ( ,* 1 1 j in insurance requirements for driver training cars. 

A- Traffic .»f»ty act of 1446. 

7. National Saftty noil publication of the Congressional intent, 

I. Ths Malic-sl Highway Safety Bureau's attitude toward the romrerclsl driving school. 
V The Mt/.j'-i *ti > i concept for all program*. 
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INCONCLUSIVE PROOFS OF PAYOFF IN DRIVER EDUCATION 
AND OTHER CRASH PREVENTION MEASURES 



Robert Brenner, Deputy Director 
National Highway Safety Bu *eau 
Federal Highway Administration 
U.S. Department of Transportation 



Xn engineer with Ml undergraduate degree in mechanical engineering 
fro* the University ct Pennsylvania and a doctorate In engineering 
from the University of California, Dr. Brenner Is an authority on 
engineering and statistical research as applied to traffic safety 
and accident prevention- H,* coroilated field of Interest end 
experience la in urban transportation research and land usu planning 
with emohsaia on the i nterr e ‘ationships between transportation 
planning and social goals of s cotranunlty 

Before assuming hi* present petition. Dr. Brenner served a* Special 
Xi ti at ant for Traffic Safety Research to the Under Secretary for 
Tranapcrtatlon, Department of Cosanerce. 

Prior to Joining the staff of the Under Secretary, he wa» the senior 
research enginair *nd statistician on the ataff of the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic tr.gineerl ,g of the University of California 
at Loa Angilis During hli eighteen year* on thl* assignment he »*t 
r i spent Ibl. fur ■ wide variity of research and educational projects 
related to traffic safety, in addition, he participated In planning 
and Implementing parts of tha State of California’s continuing five- 
year research program In traffic aafety- 

Ha has served as consultant to a nurter of private industrial groups, 
ar.d on various ooamdttees of the Highway Research Board- His govern- 
ment assignments have Included memberships on the Secretary's (HPO 
Advisory Coaaal ttaa tn Traffic Safety, and Accident Prevention Panel, 
National Institute of Health. 

Ha 1* a rsgistsred professional engineer, * member of s number of 
professional and honorary Societies, and the author of many report* 
and scientific publications related *o the technology of accident 
rsssarch, nnglnssrlng, statistical analysis of accident data, urban 
transportation, and l*nd uss planning. 



The Highway Safety Act of 1966 requires each state to have 
a highway safety program designed "... to reduce traffic 
accidents and deaths, injuries, and property damage 
resulting therefrom . . . . " It is for this reason that the 
National Highway Safety Bureau was established. Its man- 
date is to assist the states to achieve the goal of fewer 
traffic deaths and injuries. 

The act further provides that to be approved by the Secretary 
of Transportation, a state highway safety program must in- 
clude comprehensive driver training: it is the only s u bstan - 

tive action program so specifically identified" ] Clearly , 
the Highway Safety Act envisions driver education and train- 
ing as a most important countermeasure to the rising toll of 
highway crashes. 

However, modification of driver performance is but one of 
several ways of approaching the problem of reducing highway 
crashes. And driver education is but one of several ways of 
attempting to alter or control driver performance. The 
mandate of the Bureau is not to promote driver education per 
se , but to promote uafety through driver education and by any 
oTher measures that will produce the ultimate goal of lives 
saved and injuries prevented. 



Driver education must, therefore, compete with other traffic 
accident countermeasure programs for limited financial 
resources. There can be and are no sacred cows in highway 
safety. Resources cannot be allocated to activities that 
aren't paying off, for there simply aren't enough funds for 
those that are producing results, or have this promise. All 
activities must, sooner or later, pass the test of effective- 
ness. And this test must be in the context of highway 
safety primarily, with corollary social benefits being of 
secondary importance from the standpoint cf safety resource 
allocations . 

The mission of the National Highway Safety Bureau is highwa y 
safety, not education as such . Accordingly, it is the 
efficacy of driver education as a highway death and injury 
countermeasure, not its role in producing better citizens 
in the broad meaning of this term, that will largely 
determine how much of the safety dollar it will and should 
receive . 

In a most pragmatic vein, we must buy the greatest savings 
in lives with the dollars earmarked for this specific social 
goal. And we must do so wherever and however we can -- 
whether by preventing the occurrence of crashes or by 
increasing survival from the crashes that do occur. 

Driver education is a crash-prevention activity; the use of 
seat belts, on the other hand, is a crash-survivability 
measure. The payoff of seat belts, occupant restraints, and 
other vehicle design improvers nts that increase survival in 
crashes has been established beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

The payoff of driver education is under challenge. 

But it is not the only crash-prevention activity whose pay- 
off is under challenge. For example, motor vehicle inspec- 
tion is also in question, as is the role of the traffic courts, 
in the ultimate analysis of lives saved as a result of these 
and other programs that traditionally have been part of high- 
way safety. 

Evidence of substantial payoff in any crash-prevention 
activity is extremely difficult to obtain. Unfortunately, 
the failure to obtain such evidence, which I believe is 
intrinsic in the nature of. accident causation statistics, 
can readily lead to such absurd no sinterpretations as 
” . . . there is no point in inspecting brakes to assure 

proper working order because no one has ever established a 
statistically significant correlation between bad brakes and 
accidents . . . 
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D river education is necessary , and we no more need address 
the question "Do we need driver education?" than the 
question "Do cars need brakes?" 

But there are many questions yet to be answered on how best 
to teach the driving task to teenagers in public schools or 
to adults in professional driver training schools. 

Similarly, there are as yet many unanswered questions on 
brakes: drum vs. disc, diagonal vs. conventional, 2-wheel 

or 4-wheel anti-locking systems. Even more difficult, braking 
issues have not oeen resolved on the used motor vehicle. 

Brakes must deteriorate with time and use, and abuse. How 
much deterioration should be permitted before the society, 
through the appropriate motor vehicle inspection standard, 
mandates that corrective repairs must be completed before 
the vehicle is permitted to operate again on public thorough- 
fares. 

And since good driver performance and good vehicle brakes 
are only two of many traffic accident countermeasures, how 
much should the society invest in them in comparison with the 
investments in other countermeasures? If $10 or more is 
spent each year on training each of 10 million new drivers, 
somebody is picking up a $100 million tab. If motor vehicle 
inspection generates $10 extra in brake work each year for 
each vehicle in use on public thoroughfares, the total for 
the 100 million vehicles in use is $1 billion. 

This kind of arithmetic is easy to perform, once the dollar 
values of the unit measures are established. It is much 
harder, of course, to determine what these dollar values 
should be. But the most difficult task by far is to 
establish the return produced by these unit expenditures and 
their aggregate in the context of setting national invest- 
ment policy. 

In this hyper-simplified exercise, I stato that "... some- 
body must pick up the tab of highway safety . . . ." I make 

the statement to emphasize what possibly has been overlooked, 
or at least has received very little mention in the context of 
the new Federal emphasis on the problem. This is the vast 
multiplier effect that the comparatively modest authoriza- 
tions for Federal funding under the two long overdue safety 
lawr have upon other sectors of the society; on public 
agencies, industry, and the all-important individual citizen 
-- both from the standpoint of his pocketbook and his chances 
to live on highways and to let others live to St ' their safe 
arrival at their destination. 
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Let me use 1:hs case of tire wear to illustrate this multiplier 
principle. The Department last year issued a tire safety 
standard thctt requires, among its several provisions, that 
when the tire has worn to where its depth of tread is 1/16” 
a different color band will appear to serve as a readily 
recognized indication of the need for replacing or retread- 
ing the tire. If the value had been set at 1/8”, the 
additional average operating cost might have increased by 
$10 per car per year, with various assumptions as to mileage 
associated with tread wear, cost of tires, and annual miles 
driven . 

The maximum level of tire wear prescribed by any Federal, 
state, or local regulation translates into operations costs 
to the motorist as inexorably as poor gas mileage due to 
fouled sparkplugs or a badly tuned engine. 

And similarly, a Federal standard that calls for doubling the 
hours of behind-the-wheei instruction accordingly changes 
the investment in driver education -- whoever pays the bill. 

Thus, every rulemaking action, whether directed toward the 
vehicle, or the highway / or the driver, must be examined in 
the context of the level of investment that will be required 
to implement it. For clearly, it is virtually idle to issue 
a rule or standard which generates costs that cannot be met 
with available Federal, state, local, or private sector funds. 

With the enactment of the two vehicle and highway safety laws 
in September 1966, sustained and significant Federal support 
became available for the first time. As I stated earlier, this 
was long overdue. 

But the available funds are far below needs in every aspect 
of the all-out effort and multifaceted provisions of the two 
laws. Consider only the Highway Safety Act with its pro- 
vision for strong driver education programs being of most 
immediate relevance to this symposium. Roughly, about $60 
million of Federal support is available in this fiscal year 
for grants to states in all highway safety programs, including 
driver education. The states have estimated their needs at 
approximately $600 million. This means that $1 is available 
for about every $JQ of need. 

The states further estimate that by 1976 the deficiency will 
be in excess of $2.5 billion annually. Although the Congress 
has given every indication o: increased support, and we 
anticipate an increase, it is nonetheless clear that avail- 
able funds v;ill always be far below needs. 
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This adds up to one word — priorities. Priorities in 
resource allocations among the various activities that 
comprise a highway safety program. 

We all have recognized the need to assign priorities, but 
most important, this is also the specific directive of the 
Congress. Specifically, the Conference Committee on Approp- 
riations of the Second Session, 90th Congress, included the 
following directive in its Report No. 1833 on appropriations 
of Department of Transportation funds for fiscal year 1969: 

" The committee of conference directs that the funds 
provided be obligated only on the most essential and 
practical program activities in the belief that 
concentration of funding on fewer programs than are 
proposed in the budget will result in more clearly 
demonstrable accomplishments ." 

A directive of this nature is unmistakably clear. In effect, 
it calls for learning how the entire field of improving 
driver performance, by whatever means, shapes up as a family 
of countermeasures , when compared to improvements in vehicle 
and highway design, for example; how driver education shapes 
up when compared to other ways of improving driver performance. 
It forces answers now on how much attention is to be given to 
the driver, to the vehicle, and to the roadway; on how the 
resources are to b '« allocated among the several highway 
safety program e" ^ .ents . 

In accordance with this directive, we developed a schedule 
of priorities for providing Federal grant-in-aid support to 
states for highway safety activities. The priorities are 
designed to place balanced emphasis between program areas 
anticipated to produce relatively near-term payoff and 
those of a longer-range nature which, however, call for the 
development and operation of needed basic data and informa- 
tion generation systems. High priorities are assigned to 
the immediate payoff or foundation building program areas; 
low priorities are assigned to the others. 



Scientific evidence, not tradition , should direct the pattern 
of these priority assignments as directed by the Conqress 
for the public investment in highway safety -- particularly 
in light of the vast multiplier effects produced thereby. 

Unfortunately, the highway safety field, which is replete 
with traditio n , is concomitantly lacking in scientific 
evidence of payoff. 

We accordingly chose to assign high priorities to those 
program elements Lhat had promise of demonstrable near- 
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term payoffs or at least would lay the groundwork or founda- 
tion for obtaining such evidence in the near future. We 
assigned low priority to those program elements that had 
tradition going for them, but little more, in the way of 
conclusive evidence or promise of producing conclusive evi- 
dence of payoff. 

Driver education was assigned to the low priority group. 

There were two basic reasons: 

1. Evidence of payoff is as yet inconclusive for 
driver education programs. 

2. Operational programs as conducted by states and 
local units do not generally provide for rigorous 
self-evaluations one year, two years, or twenty 
years hence. 

The effect of these priority assignments is not to cut off 
driver education support. In fact, in terms of absolute 
dollar amounts, we anticipate that more support will be 
available than ever before because the overall highway 
safety appropriations are increasing. 

What has been done is to impose a ceiling on the percen tage 
of the Federal safety dollar that can be used by states on 
driver education. 

Furthermore, it must also be borne in mind that this restric- 
tion pertains to the level of investment in operational 
driver education programs production of trained drivers, 
as it were. It does not pel c.ain to research in driver educa- 
tion. Moreover, we feel that the need for greatly expanded 
research in driver education has never been greater. This 
position is exemplified by the sponsorship by the Department 
of Transportation of this symposium, and by our call for 
extensive longitudinal research in driver education, in the 
belief that conclusive evidence will not be obtained in some 
magical overnight breakthrough. 

In effect, the very pragmatic position of the government is 
to keep the level of the Federal support in operational 
driver education programs under reasonable control while going 
all-out with research to obtain better scientific evidence 
than heietofore has been available on the overall payoff in 
driver education or the differential payoff among alternative 
driver education techniques. 

Let us not kid ourselves; conclusive scientific evidence is 
not widely prevalent on either of these types of questions. 

We have repeatedly asked experts to advise on what the 
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allocation of resources should be between behind-the-wheel 
and classroom instruction. We have received opinions and, 
of course, have taken them into account as the best subjective 
judgments of our experts. But even the experts do not agree 
among themselves, and none offers conclusive scientific 
evidence in support of his position. 

We can complicate matters further. Instead of limiting the 
inquiry to the simple issue of behind-the-wheel versus 
classoom dollar investments, consider some of the startling 
new developments that have begun to revolutionize the art of 
modern teaching -- television, electronic teaching labora- 
tories, self-instructional devices, instructional packages 
of various types, computers, data and data transmission 
systems, new library technologies. 

What are the criteria for allocating resources among these 
devices? Should we put money into them in contrast to 
providing better training to the teachers? Possibly t^e 
better investment is to upgrade behind-the-wheel training 
to include training students in the handling of vehicles 
in skids and other situations of impending loss of control. 

And there is the additional intriguing idea that possibly we 
should begin to place more emphasis on affecting driver 
performance by new approaches to driver licensing -- using 
this as an instructional rather than a selection mechanism. 

Until the data are civailable to back up the answers to 
questions such as these, driver education and other highway 
safety efforts will continue to struggle fur support. 

Driver education cannot be described as an activity that has 
failed to produce payoff in fewer deaths and injuries. If 
there has been a failure, it is in there not having been 
mounted as yet a research effort capable of yielding conclu- 
sive answers -- yea or nay -- on the overall effectiveness 
of driver education, or on the comparative effectiveness of 
alternative driver education techniques. 

This field has suffered the blight of the inconclusive 
experiment -- the one that is planned, carried out, has its 
data interpreted, and then is reported in the literature 
although some reflection at the start would have indicated 
that the work as planned couldn't possibly be capable of 
producing demonstrable differences. And Lhe repeated 
failures of the program to produce such demonstrations are, 
in turn, interpreted as failures to produce results. The 
scientist properly reports that the data obtained did not 
permit him to reject some null hypothesis on the effective- 
ness of driver education; the layman, and sometimes even 
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fellow scientists, immediately reach the unwarranted conclu- 
sion that driver education is ineffective. 

Possibly the driver education programs under test were in 
fact ineffective. On the other hand, they possibly might 
have been effective, but the inconclusive investigation was 
incapable of detecting this effectiveness. The reasons for 
this possible lack of sensitivity of the investigation to 
the phenomena under study could lie in any of the multiplicity 
of factors that are well-known contributors to error variance 
in any kind of educational research. And the problem is 
compounded further when the criteria of effectiveness are 
Poisson-distributed accident data. 

For years, the highway safety field has limped along with 
almost trivial research support* Many of us in this field 
have, both in public and private, in print and on the podium, 
decried the fact that the field was replete with the self- 
fulfilling pronouncements of its experts. In fact, my 
earlier statement in this talk is very much in this vein; 
repeating it here: 

". . . unfortunately , the highway safety field which 

is replete with tradi tion is concomitantly lacking in 
scientific evidence of payoff . . . . ” 

And there have been many other statements to this same effect: 
"armchair philosophy," "conventional wisdom," "absence of 
scientific rigor," and so on. 

It would be one of the supreme ironies of the day if the 
pursuit of scientific evidence of highway safety program 
effectiveness le'. to the dismemberment of organized hiqhway 
safety programs. Figuratively speaking, to throw the baby 
out with the bath. 

Let me point out that this would not be the first time that 
inconclusive or inadequate scientific evidence, properly 
interpreted by the responsible scientist but imprecisely 
reported, produced more harm than good. 

But if good research that fails to produce conclusive results 
in support of driver education is a problem, then atrocious 
research that purports to support driver education is a far 
nastier problem. Let me make my position clear, therefore, 
that we should and must continue to seek better scientific 
evidence of program payoffs, that armchair wisdom won't qo 
far in the assignment of priorities and resources to 
driver education. 
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However, we cannot overlook the danger inherent in the 
misinterpretations of the scientifically sound yet incon- 
clusive investigations of driver education. 

Instead, we must recognize with complete candor that in driver 
education research we are, figuratively speaking, swimming 
upstream -- possibly far more than in other areas of research 
on how to affect human behavior. Enormous sample sizes are 
needed to test effectively even almost self-evident hypotheses 
when the criteria center on accident involvement. Matters 
don't improve very much with the substitution of so-called 
proxy measures such as moving violation histories of the 
test subjects. 

In one investigation that I recall, statistically significant 
correlations between static visual acuity and accident in- 
volvement did not begin to appear until the sample was in 
excess of 15,000 drivers selected randomly from the general 
population . 

I hardly need take the time here to recite the many factors 
that are contributing to error variance in driver education 
research ; 

0 the statistical rarity of the accident event, 
necessitating long periods of observation 
awaiting sufficient numbers of criterion events 
to occur 

° the protably erroneous assumption of a static 
relevant distribution during the course of 
this waiting period 

° personal differences among test subjects 

° the almost impossible task of rigorous 
estimation of exposure to risk 

And so on . 

These are only some of the reasons why I call for caution 
and for realistic appraisals of what can or should be 
promised in the way of outputs -- at least short-term 
outputs of driver education research. 

Inconclusive results are the expected; conclusive results 
the unexpected. 

But the dangers of misinterpretations of the inconclusive 
findings cannot be, in my mind, overemphasized. 
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And this danger is not limited to driver education, driver 
licensing , and other activities aimed at influencing driver 
performance. Consider some of the safety issues in vehicle 
braking performance and tire wear. To the best of my know- 
ledge, no one as yet has produced statistically significant 
correlations between bad brakes and accident likelihood. 

To cite another example, an author in a recent publication 
reported no correlation between the condition of the tires 
and accident involvement. 

Visual acuity, driver education, braking performance, tire 
wear: all with low or no statistically significant correlations 
with accident involvement! Despite such data one would hardly 
proceed to drive on a freeway with a vehicle whose brakes had 
totally failed, or to drive on a rough mountain road in a 
vehicle whose tires were worn bald. Nor would one advocate 
permitting a blind person to drive, or a youngster who had never 
been behind the wheel of a vehicle to venture without any 
training whatsoever onto a freeway alone. 

All of these are absurd possibilities stemming from the exten- 
sion to the limit of conclusive statistical findings oi ''no 
evidence of jffect." 

Absurdities in the limit, yes. But I do not know when the 
operational decision stemming from the accident research 
that yields the low correlations changes from scientific 
to absurd, if not to the scientist then at least to the 
lay public. 

Inconclusive results in safety research are the expected; 
conclusive results or proof of program effectiveness is the 
unexpected or the rare event. We all share the wish that 
this weren r t so . 

But it is so, and will continue to be so until the nation 
makes the decision to attack the problem on a research 
scale commensurate with its complexity. 

In the meantime, I am afraid that many will continue to have 
a field day with the inconclusive results -- quoting them 
piously or attacking them with spirit, as the occasion 
warrants. And not necessarily in a consistent manner, unless 
the consistency is limited to self-interest, enlightened or 
otherwise . 

As I stated eurlier, if for no other reason than that our 
resources don f t permit it, there can be no sacred cows in 
highway safety. No silver bullets, magical nostrums, or 
panaceas . 
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I do not know, for example, but that we should begin to 
reexamine even organizational sacred cows that carefully 
compartment driver education, driver licensing, and the traffic 
courts system that has to deal with the failures of the first 
two . 

I believe in driver education. But at this point in time I 
believe at least as nuch in driver education research, for 
driver education is in competition in the fullest sense of 
the word for the very limited safety dollar. 

Paycff evidence, not emotional appeals or heuristic arm 
waving, will be required for driver education c o hold a place 
in the all-important allocation of resources among competing 
countermeasure alternatives for reducing traffic deaths and 
injuries. And I am not so sure that it will win with emotional 
arm waving. Even if I restrict my alternatives to the safety 
investment by the typical school district, I must ask for 
the criteria for investing in the upgrading of driver educa- 
tion in contrast to, say, investing in improved maintenance 
of school bus brakes. 

It wou_J be interesting to poll this audience on this simple 
question — more money on school bus maintenance or more 
money on driver education, but not both because the money for 
both simply is not there. 

It would also have been interesting to have polled the citizens 
around Huntsville, Alabama, on this same question last April 
when a school bus there lost its brakes, went out of control, 
and four or five children were killed, others seriously 
injured . 

It might even be more interesting to poll those same people 
near Huntsville on the same question today. For another 
school bus there lost its brakes about two weeks ago, and 
more children were killed. 

No, I am not sure that driver education will do well on 
emotion alone. 

These are brutally tough investment questions that have to 
be attacked with all of the research skills we can command. 

They are not going to go away by themselves. 

And if the advocates or opponents of one safety counter- 
measure or another choose to ignore such question^, I do not 
believe that the public or the government at Federal, state, 
or local levels will. At least, not for very long. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION AND THE COMMERCIAL DRIVING SCHOOL 

Robert Brenner^ 

Deputy Director 

National Highway Safety Bureau 
Federal Highway Administration 
U.S. Department of Transportati on 



PREFACE 



This is the second of the National Driver Education and 
Training Symposia conducted by the Institute for Educational 
Development under a contract with the National Highway 
Safety Bureau. In the first symposium I had the privilege 
of addressing driver education specialists in the public 
and non-public secondary school community. Today, I am 
equally privileged to talk to you in the commercial driving 
school community. 

It is appropriate here to repeat some of my earlier remarks 
to the first symposium, and to add some additional perspec- 
tives that relate directly to the commercial. driving school 
community . 

But the theme is the same as in my earlier presentation, 
specifically, that very tough questions have to be attacked 
relating to how much of our resources should be invested in 
driver education -- regardless of whether it is accom- 
plished in public school systems or in commercial driver 
training schools. Driver education must be able to compete 
for limited resources with other aspects of a comprehensive 
highway safety program, such as motor vehicle inspection. 
Factual evidence is mandatory, for emotional arm-waving alone 
alone will not justify the case for investing in driver 
education or any other activity purported to be an effective 
countermeasure to highway deaths and injuries. 



For biographical sketch, 



see p . 45. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Highway Safety Act of 1966 requires each state to have a 
highway safety program designed " . . .to reduce traffic 

accidents and deaths, injuries, and property damage resulting 
therefrom . . . . " The National Highway Safety Bureau was 
accordingly established with the mandate to assist the states 
to achieve the goal of fewer traffic deaths and injuries. 

The act further provides that to be approved by the Secretary 
of Transportation, a state highway safety program must 
include comprehensive driver training: it is the only 

substantive action program so specifically identified. 
Clearly, the Highway Safety Act envisions driver education 
and training as a most important countermeasure to the rising 
toll of highway crashes. 

However, modification of driver performance is but one of 
several ways of approaching the problem of reducing highway 
crashes. And driver education is but one of several ways 
of attempting to alter or control driver performance. The 
mandate of the Bureau is not to promote driver education per 
se, but to promote safety through driver education and by 
any other measures that will produce the ultimate goal of 
lives saved and injuries prevented. 

Driver education must, therefore, compete with other traffic 
accident countermeasure programs for limited financial 
resources. There can be and are no sacred cows in highway 
safety. Resources cannot be allocated to activities that 
aren't paying off, for there simply aren't enough funds for 
those that are producing results, or have rhis promise. All 
activities must, sooner or later, pass the test of effective- 
ness. And this test must be in the context of highway 
safety primarily, with corollary social benefits being of 
secondary importance from the standpoint of safety resource 
allocations . 

The mission of the National Highway Safety Bureau is high - 
way safety, not education as such . Accordingly, it is the 
efficacy of driver education as a highway death and injury 
countermeasure, not its role in producing better citizens 
in the broad meaning of this term, that will largely 
determine how much of the safety dollar it will and should 
receive . 
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In a most pragmatic v^in, we must buy the greatest savings 
in lives with the dollars earmarked for this specific social 
goal . And we must do so wherever and however we can -- 
whether by preventing the occurrence of crashes or by in- 
creasing survival from the crashes that do occur. 

Driver education and training is a crash-prevention activity; 
the use of seat belts, on the other hand, is a crash surviv- 
ability measure. The payoff of seat belts, occupant restraints, 
and other vehicle design improvements that increase survival 
in crashes has been established beyond a shadow of doubt. 

The payoff of driver education is under challenge. And Z 
might add that the challenge cuts across the board to driver 
education in public and non-public secondary schools as well 
as commercial driver training schools. 

But it is not the only crash-prevention activity whose payoff 
is under challenge. For example, motor vehicle inspection 
is also in question, as is the role of the traffic courts, 
in the ultimate analysis of lives saved as a result of these 
and other proyrams that traditionally have been part of high- 
way safety. 

Evidence of substantial payoff in any crash-prevention 
activity is extremely difficult to obtain. Unfortunately, 
the failure to obtain such evidence, which I believe is 
intrinsic in the nature of accident causation statistics, 
can readily lead to such absurd misinterpretations as 
11 . . . there is no point in inspecting brakes to assure 

proper working order because no one has ever established 
statistically significant ccrrelation between bad brakes 
and accidents . . . . " 



PROGRAM PAV0FF 



Driver education is necessary, and we no more need address 
the question "Do we need driver education?” than the question 
"Do cars need brakes?" 

But there are many questions yet to be answered on how best 
to teach the driving task to teenagers in public schools or 
to adults in commercial driver training schools . 

Similarly, there are as yet many unanswered questions on 
brakes: drum vs. disc, diagonal vs. conventional, 2-wheel 

or 4-wheel anti-locking systems. Even more difficult, 
braking issues have not been resolved on the used motor 
vehicle. Brakes must deteriorate with time and use, and 
abuse. How much deterioration should be permitted before 
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the society, through the appropriate motor vehicle inspection 
standard, mandates that corrective repairs must be completed 
before the vehicle is permitted to operate again on public 
thoroughfares . 

And since good driver performance and good vehicle brakes 
are only two of many traffic accident countermeasures, how 
much should the society invest in them in comparison with 
the investments in other countermeasures? If $10 or more is 
spent each year on training each of 10 million new drivers, 
somebody is picking up a $100 million tab. If motor vehicle 
inspection generates $10 extra in brake work each year for 
each vehicle in use on public thoroughfares, the total for 
the 100 million vehicles in use is $1 billion. 

This kind of arithmetic is easy to perform, once the dollar 
values of the unit measures ai e established. It is much 
harder, of course, to determine what these dollar values 
should be. 3ut the most difficult task by far is to estab- 
lish the return produced by these unit expenditures and 
their aggregate in the context of setting national invest- 
ment policy. 

In this hyper-simplified exercise, I state that ". . . some- 
body must pick up the tab of highway safety . * . . " I make 

the statement to emphasize what possibly has been overlooked, 
or at least has received very little mention in the context 
of the new Federal emphasis on the problem. This is the vast 
multiplier effect that the comparatively modest authoriza- 
tions for Federal funding under the two long overdue safety 
laws have upon other sectors of the society; on public 
agencies, industry, and the all-important individual citizen 
-- both from the standpoint of his pocketbook and his chances 
to live or highways and to let others live to see their safe 
arrival at their destination. 

Let me use the case of tire wear to illustrate this multiplier 
principle. The Department last year issued a tire safety 
standard that requires, among its several provisions, that when 
the tire has worn to where its dept v of tread is I/j. 6” a 
different color band will appear to serve as a readily recognized 
indication of the need for replacing or retreading the tire. 

If the value had been set at 1/8", the additional average 
operating cost might have increased by $10 per car per year, 
with various assumptions as to mileage associated with tread 
wear, ccst of tires, and annual miles driven. 

The maximum level of tire wear prescribed by any Federal, 
state, or local regulation translates into operations costs 
to the motorist as inexorably as poor gas mileage due to 
fouled sparkplugs or a badly tuned engine. 
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And similarly, a Federal standara that calls for doubling 
the hours of behind-the-wheel instruction accordingly changes 
the investment in driver education -- whoever pays the bill. 

Thus, every rulemaking action, whether directed toward the 
vehicle, or the highway, or the driver, must be examined in 
the context of the level of investment that will be required 
to implement it. For clearly, it is virtually idle to issue 
a rule or standard which generates costs that cannot be met 
with available Federal, state, local or private sector funds. 



PRIORITIES 



With the enactment of the two vehicle and highway safety 
laws in September 1966, sustained and significant Federal 
support became available for the first time. As I stated 
earlier, this was long overdue. 

But the available funds are far below needs in every aspect 
of the all-out effort and multifaceted provisions of the 
two laws. Consider only the Highway Safety Act v/ith its 
provision for strong driver education programs being of 
most immediate relevance to this symposium. Roughly, about 
$60 million of Federal support is available in this fiscal 
year for grants to states in all highway safety programs 
including driver education. The states have estimated their 
needs at approximately $600 million. This means that $1 is 
available for about every $10 of need. 

The states further estimate that by 1976, the deficiency 
will be in excess of $2.5 billion annually. Although the 
Congress has given every indication of increased support, and 
we anticipate an increase, it is nonetheless clear that 
available funds will always be far below needs. 



This adds up to one word -- priorities. Priorities in 
resource allocations among the various activities that 
comprise a highway safety program. 



We all have recognized the need to assign priorities, but 
most important, this is also the specific directive of 
the Congress. Specifically, the Conference Committee on 
Appropriations of the Second Session, 90th Congress, included 
the follow'*. ig directive in its Report No. 1833 on appropria- 
tions of Department of Transportation funds for fiscal year 
1969: 

n The committee of conference directs that the fi% ids 

j provided be obligated only on the nost essential and 
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practical program activities in the belief that 
concentration of funding on fewer programs than are 
proposed in the budget will result in more clearly 
demonstrable accomplishments . " 

A directive of this nature is unmistakably clear. In effect, 
it calls for learning how the entire field of improving 
driver performance, by whatever means, shapes up as a family 
of countermeasures, when compared to improvements in vehicle 
and highway design, for example; how driver education shapes 
up when compared to other ways of improving driver performance. 
It forces answers now on how much attention is to be given 
to the driver, to the vehicle, and to the roadway; on how 
the resources are to be allocated among the several highway 
safety program elements. 

In accordance with this directive, we developed a schedule 
of priorities for providing Federal grant-in-aid support to 
states for highway safety activities. The priorities are 
designed to place balanced emphasis between program areas 
anticipated to produce relatively near-term payoff and 
those of a longer range nature, which, however, call for 
the development and operation of needed basic data and infor- 
mation generation systems. Hign priorities are assigned to 
the immediate payoff or foundation building program areas, 
low priorities are assigned to the others. 
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Scientific evidence, not tradition , should direct the 
pattern of these priority assignments as directed by the 
Congress for the public investment in highway safety — 
particularly in light of the vast multiplier effects 
produced thereby . 

Unfortunately, the highway safety field, which is replete 
with tradition , is concomitantly lacking in scientific 
evidence of payoff. 

We accordingly chose to assign high priorities to those 
program elements that had promise of demonstrable near- 
term payoffs or at least would lay the groundwork or founda- 
tion for obtaining such evidence in the near future. We 
assigned low priority to those program elements that had 
tradition going for them but little more in the way of 
conclusive evidence or promise of producing conclusive 
evidence of payoff. 



Driver education was assigned to the lower priority group. 
There were two basic reasons; 



Evidence of payoff is as yet inconclusive 
driver education programs. 
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Operational programs as conducted by states and 
local units do not generally provide for rigorous 
self-evaluations one year, two years, or twenty 
years hence. 

The effect of these priority assignments is not to cut off 
driver education support. In fact, in terms of absolute 
dollar amounts, we anticipate that more support will be 
available th^n ever before because the overall highway 
safety appropriations are increasing. 

What has been done is to impose a ceiling on the percentage 
of the Federal safety dollar that can be used by states on 
driver education. 

Furthermore, it must also be borne in mind that this restric- 
tion pertains to the level of investment in operational driver 
education programs -- production of trained drivers as it 
were. It does not pertain to research in driver education. 
Moreover, we feel that the need for greatly expanded 
research in driver education has never been greater. This 
position is exemplified by the sponsorship by the Department 
of Transportation of this symposium, and by our call for 
extensive longitudinal research in driver education, in the 
belief that conclusive evidence will not be obtained in some 
magical overnight breakthrough. 

In effect, the very practical position of the government is 
to keep the level of the Federal support in operational 
driver education programs under reasonable control while 
going all-out with research to obtain better scientific 
evidence than heretofore has been available on the overall 
payoff in driver education or the differential payoff amonq 
alternative driver education techniques. 



EVIDENCE ON RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 



Let us not kid ourselves; conclusive scientific evidence on 
driver education is not widely prevalent. But driver 
education still cannot be described as an activity that has 
failed to produce payoff in fewer deaths and injuries. If 
there has been a failure, it is in there not having been 
mounted as yet a research effort capable of yielding 
conclusive answers - yea or nay - on the overall effective- 
ness of driver education, or on the comparative effectiveness 
of alternative driver education techniques. 

We have repeatedly asked experts to advise on what the 
allocation of resources should be between behind-the-wheel 
and classroom instruction. We have received opinions and, 
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of course, have taken them 
judgments of our experts, 
among themselves, and none 
evidence in support of his 



into account as the best subjective 
But even the experts do not agree 
offers conclusive scientific 
position . 



We can complicate matters further. Instead of limiting the 
inquiry to the simple issue of behind- the-wheel versus 
classroom dollar investments, we can inquire how methods 
used by commercial driving schools compare in effectiveness 
with those used by public and non-public secondary schools. 

Or we can consider some of the startling new developments 
that have begun to revolutionize the art of modern teaming 
-- television, electronic teaching laboratories, self- 
instructional devices, instructional packages of various 
types, computers, data and data transmission systems, new 
library technologies. 

What are the criteria for allocating resources among these 
devices? Should we put money into them in contrast to 
providing better training to the teachers? 



Possibly a better investment than either improved devices 
or teacher training would be to upgrade behind- the-wheel 
training to include proper handling of vehicles in skids 
and other situations of impending loss of control. 



And there is the additional intriguing idea that possibly 
we should begin to place more emphasis un affecting driver 
performance by new approaches to driver licensing -- using 
this as an instructional rather than a selection mechanism 



Until the data are available, there can be no sacred cows 
in driver education. This is the unequivocal position of 
the Bureau. All reasonable options must be examined care- 
fully, and as a corollary, no reasonable option is to be 
foreclosed arbitrarily. Far too little is known about the 
field and the effectiveness of alternative approaches. 

In illustration, comparatively soon after the legislation 
was enact J one state proposed to use non-degree teaching 
assistants, so-called "paraprof essionals , ir in driver educa- 
tion programs in its secondary school system. In the face 
of strong opposition, the Bureau approved the request and 
is watching this program carefully, for clearly the findings 
of this experiment carry major implications for other driver 
education programs. 

Another possibility that has been discussed, although not 
acted vpcn, relates to using other "paraprof essionals " for 
behind -the-wheel training in driver education programs. It 
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is obvious that a truck driver or taxi operator who drives 
hundreds of thousands of miles year in and year out without 
an accident knows something about safe driving skills,* whether 
or not he has a college degree is irrelevant. The relevant 
issue is whether he can communicate these skills to student 
drivers as effectively as a trained teacher. He might be 
better, or he might ba worse. But a closed mind to 
reasonable alternatives is hardly conducive to progress. 

The idea is expressed most succinctly in the following 
quotation by T. M . Stinnett: 

" The free mind is a troubled mind . Only the comfort 
of the unchanging mental rut produces complacency . 

Only a stagnated or regimented society is an uncritical 
society . The quest is progress, for the better way 
to human living must always be fraught with doubts and 
apprehensions and with the squeamish squeals of those 
who liked what they had y esterday , who want to find it 
in its accustomed place today and tomorrow. "1 

Neither driver education nor any other important aspect of 
highway safety can afford this comfort of an unchanging mental 
rut and a resulting complacency. 



T HE RO L E OF COMMERCIAL DRIVER TRAINING SCHOOLS 

But if there are to be no sacred cows in driver education as 
practiced in public and non-public secondary school systems, 
neither must there be any sacred cows in commercial driver 
training school practices. 

I need only remark that, to the best of my knowledge, 
attempts to evaluate effectiveness in commercial driving 
schools have not been any more rewarding than those directed 
toward driver education in secondary schools. The necessity 
for unemotional, factual evaluation is no greater or no less 
for the totality of driver education and training regardless 
of where it is practiced. Thus, the National Highway Safety 
Bureau has undertaken broad-scale research to determine 
methods by which the effectiveness of driver education programs 
can be assessed. 

Let me reiterate that I now see nothing that comes close to 
refuting the position of the Bureau that commercial driving 

i. T . M . Stinnett > Keynote Address for 1954 Series of 
Regional T.E.P.S, Conferences , Rational Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards , REA, Washington, D.C., 

The Association , 1954 . 
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schools meet a very important need of the overall highway 
safety effort. Furthermore, the Bureau is fully cognizant 
of the ways in which che commercial driving schools have been 
endeavoring to improve their standards, largely through the 
efforts of your professional association. This indicates 
real progress. 

We believe, however, that the Bureau can and must provide 
assistance and guidance in learning more about the 
quality of driver education and training programs wherever 
taught, or by whom. This is a central reason for requesting 
that one part of this symposium be directed specifically to 
commercial driving schools. 

Among the several important objectives of this symposium, one 
is to provide for a two-way flow of information between leaders 
in the commercial driving school community and the govern- 
ment safety program planners at the state and local levels, 
as well as the Federal level. A forum is needed at which the 
major issues in this field from the standpoint of the com- 
mercial school can be discussed. Only you can provide us 
with your perspectives, and we, in turn, must communicate 
to you any shortcomings that we believe need your attention. 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM QUALITY 



The identification of program shortcomings is, of course, 
tantamount to the evaluation per se of the program. This 
leads to the last topic I would like to discuss today, 
specifically, the Bureau's approach to this problem of evalua- 
ting the quality and effectiveness of driver education -- 
again without regard to where taught, or by whom. 

In the spring o' 1967 we contracted with four agencies to 
develop plans for evaluating the effectiveness of current or 
proposed driver education programs. These agencies were the 
American University, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., the 
Institute for Educational Development, and New York University. 
The results of these studies, each in response to the same 
work statement, have been reported to you by their principal 
investigators . 

The National Highway Safety Bureau then requested the National 
Academy of Sciences, Highway Research Board, to synthesize 
the common elements and the unique features contained in 
the four reports and to recomend coordinated pl^ns for 
evaluating driver education programs on a national basis. 

This work is now in progress, and based on the final report, 
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which is expected shortly, the actual implementation of 
evaluation plans for driver education and training programs 
will then be started. 

A fundamental Bureau objective in sponsoring this program is 
to produce for use by the states tools that they can apply 
in self-evaluations of their driver education and training 
programs. The need is to assist the states in assessing 
the effectiveness of their efforts in this field and to 
ascertain how driver education shapes up as a family of 
countermeasures, in competition with other countermeasures, 
such as motor vehicle inspection or police traffic services, 
for limited budgets and other resource allocations to safety. 

The need for effective procedures for self-evaluations is 
no less important for the driver education and training 
groups. The commercial driving school operation constitutes 
an "industry” in the fullest sense of being private ventures 
that have a product to sell. The parallels to other industries 
are quite clear. 

To survive in any competitive marketplace, a company must be 
marketing a competitive product, but it must also be able to 
evaluate the quality of its product realistically. The 
fastest way for a company manufacturing poor quality radios, 
lot us say, to go out of business is to maintain false 
illusions as to the true quality of its product. 

But assessing the quality of a driver education and training 
program is an infinitely more difficult task than measuring 
the quality of radios. Furthermore, a consumer can readily 
tell whether or not the radio is working properly. But in 
the case of driver education as well as otner safety programs, 
the community cannot as yet tell whether it is buying the 
proverbial pig in a poke or a truly useful product. 

For this reason, the Bureau has chosen a course primarily 
directed toward the development of evaluation tools in 
contrast to concentrating on discovering some form of "ex 
cathedra" pronouncement of optimum techniques for the con- 
duct per se of driver education and training. 

If we are successful in developing tools that produce 
reliable evaluations, the obvious next step is to encourage 
the states to apply them to all competing approaches -- 
whether in secondary school systems or in commercial driver 
training schools. The programs that prove out should be 
supported; those that don’t should be dropped, or at least 
be required to be "beefed up. 1 ' 
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To speak with complete candor, I believe that proper evalua- 
tion tools ultimately will show that some elements of driver 
education in secondary schools are weak and ineffective while 
others are highly effective. Proper evaluation tools wil] 
produce similar results when applied to commercial driver 
training schools . 

The overall state program will then move toward a combination 
of the best elements of both. For it is clear, as I stated 
earlier, that there always will be a need for the kinds of 
service provided by both. 



CONCLUSION 



To conclude, I >/ould repeat my earlier statement that, if 
for no reason other than that our resources don't permit it, 
there can be no sacred cows in highway safety. No silver 
bullets, magical nostrums, or panaceas. 

I do not know, for example, but that we should begin to re- 
examine even state organizational taboos that carefully 
compartment driver education, driver licensing, and the 
traffic courts system that has to deal with the failures of 
the first two. 

I believe in driver education. But at this point in rime 
i believe at least as much in driver education research, 
oriented toward the development of tools for the reliable 
evaluation of program ef f ectivenss . The tools are needed 
because driver education is in competition in the fullest 
sense of the word for the very limited safety dollar. 

Payoff evidence, not emotional appeals or heuristic arm 
waving, will be required Tor driver education to hold a 
place in the all-important allocation of resources among 
competing countermeasure alternatives for reducing traffic 
deaths and injuries. And I am not so sure that it will win 
with emotional arm waving. Even if I restrict my alterna- 
tives to the safety investment by the typical school district, 
I must ask for the criteria for investing in the upgrading 
of driver education in contrast to, say, investing in improved 
Maintenance of school bus brakes. 

It would be interesting to poll this audience on this simple 
question — more money on school bus maintenance or more 
money on driver education, but net both because the money 
for both simply is not there. 
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It would also have been interesting to have polled the 
citizens around Huntsville, Alabama, on this same question 
last April when a school bus there lost its brakes, went 
out of control, and four or five children were killed, others 
seriously injured. 

It might even be more interesting to poll those same people 
near Huntsville on the same question today. For another 
school bus there lost its brakes about a month ago or so, 
and more children were killed. 

We might even ask how the drivers of those buses were taught 
to drive -- in secondary schools, in commercial driving 
schools. Or, as most likely, did they pick it up from their 
parents? 

No, I am not sure that driver education, whether in secondary 
schools or commercial driving schools, will do well on 
emotion alone. 

These are brutally tough investment questions that have to 
be attacked with all of the intelligence, judgment, and 
research skills that we can command. For they are not 
going to solve themselves. 

And, as I stated to those at the first symposium, if the 
advocates or opponents of one safety countermeasure or 
another choose to ignore such questions, I do not believe 
that the public or the government at Federal, state, or 
local levels will. At least, not for very long. 
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SAFETY SPECIALIST MANPOWER FOR DRIVER EDUCATION 

Tommy L. Bertone 
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preparing program* manual* which will be issued by the National 
Highway Safety Bureau to provide guidance to state and local govern* 
manta on implementation of the Highway Safety Program Standards. 



INTRODUCTION 



In preparing this paper, I vividly recalled my first en- 
counter with driver education. I was 14. My father and I 
were traveling on a two-lane highway between Joplin, Miss- 
ouri and Pittsburg, Kansas. He was driving, but shortly 
after leaving Joplin, pulled over to the shoulder and announ 
ced that it was time I learned to drive, I got into the 
driver's seat and began. I quickly saw that, because of my 
height, it was more convenient for me to peer at the road 
through, rather than over, the steering wheel. Very soon, 
my speed got out of control, my foot seemed to freeze on 
the accelerator, and the car weaved and nearly went into 
the ditch. We were saved when my father grabbed the wheel. 

I continued my lesson but noted that cars seemed leery of 
approaching and passing. Thinking back on this, it is easy 
to conclude that there must be a better way. 

Congress itself concluded that there must be a better way, 
and in 1S65 it passed the Highway Safety Act. A national 
purposeful commitment to highway safety was envisioned. 
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Following the passage of this act, officials at Federal, 
state, and local levels began to expand existing highway 
safety efforts and to initiate new safety programs. As part 
of its initial research activities, the National Highway 
Safety Bureau issued a contract for a study to examine the 
overall task of staffing state government highway safety 
programs. My firm, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc., received the 
contract award and conducted the study between June, 1967, 
and October, 1968. This study, entitled the Safety Special- 
ist Manpower Study, examined the following: 

0 Manpower requirements 

0 Manpower resources 

0 Manpower training capacity 

° Manpower staffing actions 

The work of the Safety Specialist Manpower Study as it app- 
lies to driver education manpower requirements and staffing 
actions is presented in this paper in the following sections: 

0 Study framework 

0 Safety specialist jobs in driver education 
0 Manpower requirements in driver education 
0 Possible actions to assure adequate driver 
education staffing 



STUDY FRAMEWORK 



The Safety Specialist Manpower Study is characterized by 
four primary features. 

First, the study is concerned with employees of state gov- 
ernments. Although the highway safety program embraces Fed- 
eral, state, and local government employees, the scope of 
the Safety Specialist Manpower Study was initially defined 
to include only state government personnel. Driver educa- 
tion teachers and driver education supervisors are normally 
not state employees, but were added to the study as excep- 
tions at the special request of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau. The study, nevertheless, remains largely concerned 
with state employees, and no personnel of commercial driver 
education schools are included. 

Second, the study is concerned with safety specialists. Only 
personnel whose duties require technical knowledge of high- 
way safety principles and practices are included in the 
study. Technical knowledge is defined as knowledge which is 
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uniquely relevant to carrying out one or more highway safety 
programs and for which specialized formal training is re- 
quired, Such knowledge is usually acquired following re- 
cruitment, although for several job titles, such as driver 
education teacher and driver education program specialist, 
substantial specialized training can be acquired prior to 
recruitment. On this basis many people employed in high- 
way safety work, such as clerk-typists and computer pro- 
grammers, are excluded from consideration. Thus, the Safety 
Specialist Manpower Study does not include all persons em- 
ployed in driver education and other highway safety pro- 
grams, but only those whose jobs require specific safety 
knowledge and training. 

Third, the study is organized in terms of the National High- 
way Safety Program Standards , which are being used as guide- 
lines by highway safety officials at both state and Federal 
levels. For this reason, the data in the Safety Specialist 
Manpower Study are organized and presented in terms of 
programs corresponding to the Standards, one of which is for 
driver education. Driver education safety specialists and 
manpower requirements are separately discussed and identified. 

Fourth, the Safety Specialist Manpower Study is based on in- 
formation from personal interviews with state officials. 
Between October, 1967, and March, 1968, field visits, were 
made by Booz , Allen & Hamilton staff to all 50 states. Vis- 
its in each state ranged from 9 to 17 days, with an average 
visit of 13 days. Interviews were held with the governor's 
highway safety representative and with operating officials 
in charge of each safety program. Thus, data on the high 
school driver education program were typically acquired from 
the official in the State Department of Education respon- 
sible for the program. Information on other Driver education 
programs was also obtained from the state officials respon- 
sible for the programs. 

Acquisition of data was aided by the use of interview ques- 
tionnaires. Questionnaires were developed by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton staff during the initial stages of the study and 
drew on the advice and recommendations of officials in pub- 
lic and private agencies involved in highway safety. In- 
formation from the National Education Association, for ex- 
ample, was helpful in preparing the driver education ques- 
tionnaire. Prior to the field visits, three pilot trips 
were made to California, Minnesota, and Massachusetts to 
test draft questionnaires. After questionnaires were mod- 
ified in accordance with experience gained during the pilot 
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visits, four types were finally used in interviews: 

0 A program questionnaire was used to gather data 
describing each highway safety program in the 
state . 

° A manpower requirements questionnaire was used 
to gather data on the types and numbers of man- 
power required in each program. 

° An institutional questionnaire was used to gather 
data on highway safety training in colleges and 
universities . 

° An in-service questionnaire was used to gather 
data on highway safety training in programs of 
state government agencies. 

m he questionnaires and interviews provided the information 
used in the analytical stages of the study. 



SAFETY SPECIALISTS I N DRIVER EDUCATION 



One of the objectives of the Safety Specialist Manpower 
Study was to identify the types of people required in high- 
way safety programs. Required types of personnel were to be 
identified by job title, and job descriptions for each type 
were to be provided. 

Based upon the interviews in the states and on our own 
analysis of highway safety programs, 3C safety specialist 
job titles are defined. These job titles apply to the 
entire complex of highway safety programs, and several of 
the titles are applicable to more than one program. Job 
titles were identified in the light of actual state 
practice and after consideration of the work functions 
that must be performed and the training pertinent to 
the performance of functions. 

A formal job description is presented for each of the 36 
job titles. Job descriptions delineate the scope and duties 
of a job and the extent and content of required education, 
experience, and training. 

In driver education, four job titles and descriptions are 
presented, as follows: 
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° Driver education program specialist 

° Driver education supervisor 

° Driver education teacher 

0 Driver retraining instructor 

The driver education teacher is the basic job title in the 
program and defines the requirements of education and ex- 
perience upon which the other job titles build. The teacher 
provides instruction to high school students in the ap- 
proved secondary school driver education programs and to 
adults in the beginning adult program. 

Minimum education requirements for the teacher are a bach- 
elor's degree in secondary education and 1G semester hours 
in driver and safety education and related fields. These 
requirements have been drawn from National Highway Safety 
Bureau guidelines presented in the forthcoming Highway 
Safety Program Manuals . 

The driver retraining instructor provides remedial driver 
instruction to problem drivers. He also inspects commercial 
driving schools and handles the licensing of commercial 
school teachers. Minimum education requirements are the same 
as for the driver education teacher, but, in addition, ex- 
perience of at least three years teaching in the high school 
driver education program is required. 

These education and experience requirements for the re- 
training instructor represent an upgrading of typical cur- 
rent requirements. It is not unusual today to find remedial 
instruction programs manned by ex-driver f s license exam- 
iners. In cur judgement, the task of providing retraining 
is at lease as difficult and important as that of provid- 
ing beginning instruction. Therefore, at least comparable 
education should be required of driver retraining instruc- 
tors and driver education teachers. A need for mature per- 
sonnel in this job title accounts for the requirement of 
three years experience. 

The driver education supervisor provides continuing local 
supervision of the high school and adult education pro- 
grams. This job requires a master’s degree in driver or 
safety education, with courses in program administration 
and at least two years 1 experience as a driver education 
teacher or the equivalent. 
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The driver education program specialist is a program adminis- 
trator. He is responsible for formulating, managing, and 
evaluating all state programs in driver education, including 
high school and adult training, driver retraining, and 
supervision of the commercial school program. He may also 
provide consulting services to driver education supervisors 
and in-service training to driver education teachers and 
retraining instructors. This job requires a master's degree 
in driver or safety education, with courses in program ad- 
ministration and at least three years 1 experience in driver 
education programs. 

Tile foul job titles, then, represent the safety specialist 
in the driver education program. 



MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN DRIVER EDUCATION 



A second objective of the Safety Specialist Study was to 
estimate the required number of safety specialist personnel 
by job title for each year from 1968 r.o 1977. Estimates were 
to be made for each state and in the national aggregate. 

Adhering to these guidelines, the study presents three 
estimates for each job title: 

d A state estimate 

0 A realistic maximum estimate 

° A realistic minimum estimate 

The state estimate was obtained from state officials during 
the field visits. Employing their "best judgement”, these 
officials were asked to provide estimates of annual re- 
quirements according to their perceptions of pregrams and 
future needs. However, the National Highway Safety Program 
was a relatively new program at the time of the field visits 
and state officials were often understandably unprepared to 
offer firm estimates. Therefore, state data for driver edu- 
cation requirements, as well as for other programs, are 
incomplete . 

In addition to the state estimates, the study presents 
estimates developed independently by Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 
To understand the derivation of these estimates one must 
bear in mind that the number of persons required in any 
program is dependent upon what someone wishes to do and how 
he intends to do it. For example, in driver education the 
number of teachers required to provide 70 clock-hours of 
classroom instruction to all eligible students will differ 
from the number required to provide 30 clock-hours of 
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classroom instruction to the same number of students. To 
derive requirement estimates it is necessary, then, to 
define the specific content of the programs. 

For each safety specialist job title, the study defines two 
programs. One of the programs is defined to produce realis- 
tic minimum manpower requirements, the other to produce 
realistic maximum manpower requirements. Taken together, 
these two alternatives provide a range of manpower require- 
ments within which actual state manpower requirements should 
fall. The number of personnel actually required by a state 
will depend upon the program that the state in fact selects 
to implement, which could be one of 30 hours, 50 hours, or 
70 hours of classroom instruction, for example. 

The definition of minimum alternatives was guided by the 
National Highway Safety Program Standards. Minimum alterna- 
tives are those which produce minimum personnel requirements, 
yet meet the provisions of the Standards. Maxiirtum alterna- 
tives were defined by drawing upon the more advanced plans 
and ideas encountered in the states. These plans and ideas 
were adapted by Booz , Allen 6 Hamilton to produce realistic 
maximum manpov;er requirements. 

The derivation of minimum and maximum estimates required 
three steps; the definition of programs in writing, the 
translation of these written program descriptions into 
mathematical formulas, and the use of the formulas to calcu- 
late requirements. It is important to note that factors and 
ratios used in the formulas were empirically derived from 
data gathered during the slate visits. 

Let us look more closely at the alternatives for driver 
educ-ation . 

For the driver education program specialist, the maximum 
alternative provides sufficient manpower at the state level 
to develop and evaluate in detail all driver education 
programs and to offer consulting services to driver educa- 
tion supervisors. The minimum alternative provides only 
enough personnel to review driver education programs 
developed by the school districts. 

For the driver education supervisor, the maximum alternative 
provides sufficient personnel to assure continuing local 
supervision of high school and adult driver education pro- 
grams, including in-depth aid to school districts in formu- 
lating, executing, and evaluating programs. It assumes one 
supervisor for 20 school districts and a minimum of one 
supervisor per county. The minimum alternative also provides 
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for supervision of high school and adult driver education 
programs . but assumes only one supervisor per county . 

For the drivel* education teacher, the maximum alternative 
provides sufficient personnel to offer all eligible students 
30 clock-hours of classroom work and six clock-hours of 
practice driving instruction with no summer sessions. The 
minimum Alternative provides enough teachers to instruct all 
eligible students in 70 clock-hours of course work and 10 
clock-hours of practice driving. It assumes summer sessions 
and a system of c iving ranges sufficient to allow each 
teacher to supervise six cars simultaneously. The use of 
driving ranges reduces manpower requirements even though 
more hours of instruction are provided to students. 

For the driver’s license retraining instructor, the maximum 
alternative provides sufficient manpower to offer 12 hours 
of instruction per student. The minimum alternative pro- 
vides sufficient manpower to offer 8 hours of instruction 
per student. 

Using the alternative, the national aggregate manpower 
requirements in 1968 and 1977 for the entire Driver 
Education Program are the following: 



The state estimate calls for a few words of explanation. 
First, it should be recalled that the driver education 
teacher and driver education supervisor job titles were not 
included in the study from the beginning, and estimates from 
all states were not collected. Second, the state estimates 
for driver education teachers includes part-time as well as 
full-time teachers, while the minimum and maximum estimates 
assume only full-time teachers. Thus, data included in the 
state estimate are not completely comparable to data 
included in the maximum and minimum estimate. 

These estimates represent the manpower requirements in 
driver education for which staffing must be provided. 



1968 



1977 



State Estimate 
Maximum Estimate 
Minimum Estimate 



26,350 34,252 
26,038 40,070 
14,007 20,942 



STAFFING ACTIONS 



The Safety Specialist Manpower Study examines the availa- 
bility of manpower to staff safety positions and concludes 



that sufficient manpower should be available. It also 
points out, however, that staffing of requirements is not 
simply a matter of having a sufficiently large manpower 
pool. Such factors as the management priority placed upon 
highway safety by state officials could have an enormous 
effect upon determining whether requirements are filled. 
Drawing upon these factors, the study concludes that, in 
general, it seems reasonable to expect minimum reqv;irenents 
to be inet r but it is doubtful that maximum requirements can 
be filled. For some programs, difficulty may even be ex- 
perienced in filling minimum requirements. This is true for 
the Driver Education Program. 

As pointed out earlier, the basic job title in driver 
education is driver education teacher. Theoretically, the 
manpower resource pool for this job title is more than 
adequate. The pool is composed ox primary and secondary 
education teachers. The problem is influencing teachers and 
potential teachers to pursue a career in driver education. 

In the past, there has been reluctance on the part of some 
career teachers to concentrate in driver education. 

Traditionally, the task of staffing driver education jobs 
has been performed by relying upon part-time instructors in 
secondary driver education programs. Often, teachers in 
other education program" take qualifying driver education 
courses during the sum ■ / and then teach driver education 
as a secondary duty dur^.g the school year. This approach 
has been possible because of minimal course requirements for 
qualification. Now, however, educational requirements have 
been raised to 18 semester hours. With these increased 
requirements, it is doubtful that complete reliance upon 
part-time teachers will continue to be a feasible approach. 
Teachers have been reluctant to enter driver education under 
minimum education requirements . It seems unlikely that they 
will become more receptive as requirements are increased. 

How might this potential staffing deficit be overcome? The 
Safety Specialist Manpower Study identifies th^ee possible 
actions : 

0 Establish a driver education career field 

0 Encourage technological improvements and thereby 
reduce manpower requirements 

0 Establish programs to finance necersa/y teacher 
training in driver education 
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To establish a driver education career field, the Safety 
Specialist Study defined the education and experience of 
driver education teachers to be applicable to 9 of the 36 
safety specialist job titles. That is, 9 of the 36 job 
descriptions specify education and experience requirements 
similar to those of driver education teachers. This in- 
creased career potential should provide teachers with 
greater incentive to enter driver education. 

Greater reliance upon technological improvements to reduce 
teacher requirements is also suggested. The minimum alterna- 
tive for the driver education teacher job title employs 
driving ranges as a method of reducing teacher requirements. 
Should states experience shortages of full-time driver 
education teachers, greater reliance upon such technological 
improvements to reduce teacher needs can be considered. 

As a further step, states could consider programs to finance 
the driver education training required of teachers. With 
training being supplied at no cost and substantial career 
oppor tunities available, teachers should find persuasive 
arguments fox entering driver education. 

The Safety Specialist Manpower study examines the capacity 
to train personnel fox each safety specialist job title. 

This portion of the study consists essentially of inventory- 
ing selected colleges and an iversitites for safety education 
offerings and comparing enrollment capacities in identified 
offerings with manpower requirements . Suffice it to say 
that major conclusions are as follows: 

° For required entering education, sufficient exist- 
ing or planned capacity exists to prepare manpower 
for both minimum and maximum levels. 

0 For training beyond entering requirements, capacity 
must be increased for all driver education job 
titles . 



CONCLUSION 



To develop manpower and training requirements for highway 
safety, it is necessary to knew the specific content of uro- 
grams, From knowledge of program content, a description of 
functions and personnel duties can be obtained. With this 
information available, it is then possible to estimate both 
the numbers of manpower and the training necessary for 
personnel to perform assigned duties. Manpower and training 
requirements are dependent upon program content. 
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The Highway Safety Act and the resulting National Highway 
Safety Program standards envision improved and expanded high- 
way safety programs. The Safety Specialist Manpower Study 
indicates that the thrust toward an improved program in 
driver education has produced significantly increased 
training requirements. These increased requirements in turn 
may lead to deficits in staffing driver education programs. 

To prevent deficits, the study suggests the c' cation of a 
driver education career field. 

This suggestion, it seems to me, is of great interest to 
participants in this symposium. As driver education teachers, 
you must have thoughts about the creation of driver education 
as a career field in state government personnel systems. 

You most certainly have a major contribution to make con- 
cerning such problems as: 

0 The advantages and disadvantages of a career field 

0 The content and structure of such a career field 

° The processes for establishing a career field 

In my opening remarks, I spoke of a '’better way'’ to driver 
education. If that "better way" is to become available to 
all students who want it, your efforts can be helpful and 
perhaps even decisive. I would urge you, therefore, to 
undertake an active role in improving the supply of driver 
education manpower. 
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EVALUATION OF DRIVER EDUCATION - TELLING IT AS IT IS 



Leon 8rody 

Director of Research 
The Center for Safety 
New York University 
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Is it possible at this time to determine with scientific 
confidence the accident reduction value of driver educa- 
tion? Current limitations in research technique, as well 
as some theoretical considerations, suggest it would be 
undesirable to try to do so. 

This is not to imply that driver education has no value . 

Nor should we be intimidated by weaknesses in present methods 
of accident reporting or population sampling, by difficulties 
in equating control and experimental groups in essential 
variables such as initial interest in learning to drive 
wall, or by the complexities of adequate statistical treat- 
ment. Certainly we must recognize that the ultimate objec- 
tive of driver education is to reduce the frequency and 
severity of traffic accidents. 

3ut , to be practical, we must take into account (1) the role 
of chance in accident occurrence, (2) the influence of social 
environment on and off our streets and highways, (3) the 
absence of demands that other courses of study be similarly 
evaluated in terms of their ultimate objective, and (4) the 
greater need to assess driver education with a view to 
improving instructional programs. In addition, it is 
essential that we establish the possible intervening 
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influence of changes in highway design and engineering, traffic 
law enforcement, motor vehicle design and administration 
{including inspection) , and other variables that could 
account in part for trends in accident involvement and 
frequency of violations. Only then can we be absolute in 
our statements regarding driver education. 

Nevertheless.- since the purpose of the requested research 
design was to indicate ways and means of determining both the 
immediate and longer range effects of driver education on 
selected criteria, comparisons were suggested between the 
measurements taken at various time slices (i.e., upon entering 
the course, immediately after completion, 2 years later, and 
5 years later) . The appended schematic (Figure 1) represents 
the measurements to be applied. 

From these measurements, curves can be plotted over time to 
compare the means of the groups (receiving and not receiving 
driver education) on the various criteria. Utilizing such 
plots, both the differences between the groups at a specific 
time period, as well as the differences between the groups 
and variables over time, can be analyzed for significance. 

It should be obvious that any such proposed research design 
would be highly elaborate and that its execution would be 
an expensive procedure. 

An alternative technique that would be much less costly is 
outlined below. However, this technique is concerned more 
with the relative, immediate effectiveness of different 
programs of dr:ver education than with "actual” effective- 
ness of driver education per se (or as a "whole") in terms 
of accident reduction. 

Recognizing that the operation of a motor vehicle is learned 
behavior , the question of whether or not driver education 
should be carried on becomes meaningless, since all motor 
vehicle operators are the product of some form of driver 
education -- formal or informal. The question to be decided 
is rather what specific form or forms should driver educa- 
tion take in order to attain its objectives with greater 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

On the basis of both cost and feasibility, a design may be 
recommended that assumes the Importance of driver education 
but does not, for reasons previously stated, seek to 
explore the long-range effects of driver education. This 
design is illustrated in the accompanying figure. (Figure 2) 

The first step required by this design is one that has often 
been mentioned as sorely needed: a de fi nition of the driving 
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SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM PROGRAM 



Criterio n Time Si ic e 

Prior to At course +2 +5 

course completion years years 



Accidents 



X , X 2 



Violations 



X , > x 2 



Near misses 

Performance 
(via simulator) 

Performance 
(via road test) 

Pe r formance 
(stressed) 

Pe r f o rma nre 
(self-rated) 

Kn ow 1 edge 

A t t i tudes 



X| >x 2 



X, ^ X 2 } 

X| y 

x I > 

x, } X 2 > 



X, * X 2 > 





Immediate effect 
of driver training 



■> x <, 

-^X 3 

"> x 3 

> x < ) 
-> X 4 



Long-range effect of driver training 



Fig. 1. Short-term and long-term program. 
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LEVEL Or ACHIEVEMENT 




Learning Curve: Design for Determining Relative Cost 

Effectiveness of differing Methods (Objective: the 

identification, cn a cost basis, of "better" not ‘best 1 
approach. ) 



Fig. 2. Learning curve. 
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task (as a whole, not just as a matter of skills). If, for 
example, one refers to the development of an understanding 
of traffic control as one of the components of the driving 
task, it becomes necessary not only to formulate the 
objective of this component, but also to itemize what may 
be termed "behavioral outcomes" of this phase of driver 
education. These need to be precisely stated, represent 
the main objective, and worded so as to suggest possible 
measurement of achievement, or learning, daring and upon 
completion of a driver education program. 

The next important steps would be as follows: 

(1) Establishment of a minimum acceptable student 
achievement for each component (initially, at 
least, this would have to be a matter of expert 
opinion) ; 

(2) Development of adequate measuring instruments 
for each of the components; 

(3) Development of a research design for comparing 
the teaching time (a cost index) required by 
each of n methods, under otherwise comparable 
conditions, for attainment of the desired 
level of student achievement; 

(4) Execution of the research design. 

This alternative proposal is highly recommended for reasons 
set forth above. It is not identified as the preferred 
evaluative technique only because it does not concern 
itself with accidents per se as the essential criterion. 

But the limitations of the latter criterion, for practical 
purposes, are forbidding. 

In any case, faulty practices (and traffic violations) are 
much more abundant, and should provide more valid conclu- 
sions than accidents per_ se. It seems axiomatic that poor 
driving will sooner or lacer lead to accidents. It would 
follow that good practices should be made the essence of 
driver education programs and the principal criterion of 
their effectiveness. 

If the above suggests a negative view of the truly 
preferred approach to an evaluation of driver education, 
i.e., through reference to the accident-reduction criterion, 
that is not at all the case. It is a question of feasibility 
and logic. 
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There is already ample "evidence" that, if we seek to 
evaluate driver education in terms of accident reduction, we 
are confronted with so many variables, known, unknown, and 
highly variable if not unpredictable, that we become en- 
meshed in an endless chain of proof. Wnile it is true that 
there have been scores of "causal" evaluative studies seriously 
lacking in soundness of design, others conducted by reputable 
researchers have come up with conclusions that are so 
qualified with "but's", "if's 1 ', and 'maybe's 11 as to render 
them practically insignificant. 

In general, accidents are so varied in the circumstemces 
surrounding them, with so many factors, potentially, 
contributing to their occurrence, and with such limitations 
(at present) on the availability of adequate accident data, 
that no one factor or set of factors can be expected to be 
prominent statistically to any great extent* hence it is not 
uncommon for a researcher to report that he has found it 
impossible to separate the influence of a given program 
from the influence of other factors (or programs) on reported 
accident data. Such considerations tend to support the 
conclusions set forth in this paper. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



1. Performance of any task must be learned. 

2. Therefore, debating the need for driver education, what- 
ever its nature, is ; urely academic -- a tempest in a 
teapot . 

3. There is, to date, no incontrovertible evidence of a 
scientific nature that driver education has or has not 
reduced highway accidents. 

4. The problem that does exist is how to accommodate 

driver education in educational systems public and private. 

5. The problem also exists of how to improve the structure 
of such programs, continually, so as to improve the 
quality and efficiency of learning. Here I think we 
can say that the most critical part of driver educa- 
tion is a matter of teacher preparation. Because if 

we don't have competent, motivated educators, we might 
as well give the kids back to their parents for driving 
instruction . 

6. Guidelines toward the latter objective are presently 
derived largely from subjective recommendations of 
experienced instructional personnel . 

?. Because of the compJexity of the traffic safety problem 

as a result of the many variables involved, the potential 
of experimental or quasi -experimental studies to provide 
bases for guidelines remains undetermined, and this is 
likely to be the case for some time to come. 

8. The next point seems to support our views by analogy. 

Using a model relating vehicle component failure and 
inspection effectiveness parameters, researchers at the 
University of Michigan's Highway Safety Research 
Institute hypothesized that "an annual motor vehicle 
inspection system should have little effect on the 
defect rates of those components which fail frequently 
but are easily detected and rather readily ... repaired 
by owners" (for example, lighting systems). And indeed 
results of their investigation suggest that such defects 
may be better controlled by increasing the fault detection 
rate of owners* This is a matter of driver education. 
Finally, these researchers concluded that the ultimate 
determination of cost effectiveness of vehicle inspection 
sums "seems to be unsolvable at the present time. Vet 
inspection will become operative in many more states 
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in the near future." I think we see here a parallel to 
requested evaluation of the achievement, or potential, of 
driver education. 

9. And now, in a broad sense, I should like to call your 
attention to a presumably new approach to social 
change and really, for some time to come, human and 

therefore social change is what we are concerned with. 
This approach has usually been called "systems analysis." 
What are the prospects? Well, at the end of a three- 
day forum of systems analysts and engineers just about 
a year ago, a pessimistic note was sounded. The in- 
coming president of the group put it this way: "We 1 re 

very good at hardware and tactical problems ... We’re 
lcusy at strategic and philosophical problems. We need 
to put all of our social scientists all our people- 

oric'i.ed people to work on these problems." And I am 
inclined to say that this includes bona fide driver 
educators . 



I think that you. will find these statements provocative, if 
not helpful. Thank you. 
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PLANS FOR EVALUATING DRIVER TRAINING 

Leon Brody"* 

Director of Research 
The Center for Safety 
New York University 



The task assigned to us by the Department of Transportation 
was to develop one or more plans for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of driver education. 

Well, driver education com'" s in many shapes and sizes. So 
one of our first steps was to ascertain the nature and 
dimensions of what we might have to evaluate. For this 
purpose we decided to turn to the driver education achieve- 
ment reports of the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 
They had been compiling these reports for 20 years -- on a 
national oasis, and it was a year-round activity. So we 
felt that on the basis of length of experience alone, no 
other source of information was likely to be superior, at 
least insofar as p ublic school programs were concerned. 

We recognized, of course, that the data in these reports 
were concerned with program characteristics , and NOT with 
program quality > That was fine for our purposes. After all, 
the four contractors received substantial sums of government 
money to develop plans for evaluating program quality and 
effectiveness . 

So we worked up a broad picture of what had to be evaluated. 

But now another hurdle. Just what did evaluation mean? To 
put it another way, what criteria of effectiveness could or 
should be employed? Accident reduction alone? Or should 
we include other things--such as proficiency in real driving 
performance, proficiency in simulated driving performance, 
response under conditions of stress, evidence of desirable 
attitudes, etc., etc. 

In our own design we decided upon multiple criteria of 
ef f ectiveness--that is, the criteria I've mentioned and 
still others. But because of the nature of these criteria, 
we felt it was essential to classify them with respect to 
short-term, intermediate, and long-term measurements (i.e., 



1 . For biographical sketch, see p. 80. 
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immediately after instruction, two years later, and five 
years later) . 

Needless to say, the criterion problem is a tough nut to 
crack . 

But that is not the only one. One cannot apply such 
criteria to ongoing programs without recognizing that the 
results obtained might be due to one or more of a whole 
batch of possibly related variables. For example, on the 
basis of previous studies and professional experience, our 
group decided that it had to take into account in the 
design such things as ."initial student interest in taking 
a driver education course; previous driving exposure; 
certain personality characteristics; variations in the 
content and methodology of driver education courses; and 
certainly the quality of the teaching. 

All this added up to a pretty complicated research design ~- 
a design made even more complicated by problems of population 
sampling , 

Well, a sampling strategy was worked out, along with 
statistical treatments to be applied tc the ob .ained data. 

Then, because the complexity of the design and because the 
possibility that intervening variables having to do with 
roadway changes, changes in automotive design,* and new 
developments in enforcement and motor vehicle administration 
could still confound the truth of research findings, (not 
to mention the probable high cost of executing the research) 
the principal investigator v/orked up an alternative design 
that accepts driver education and training as axi omatically 
desirable and then concentrates on comparison of different 
kinds of programs, with a view to identifying and comparing 
student achievement under these different programs (cf. 

Figure 2 , p. 83). This alternative design involves a 
detailed definition of the driving task and immediate post- 
teaching measurements of student achievement. 

Executed in detail, there would be nothing simple about this 
design either. But it would be far less costly, and much 
more important, driver education ~>uld Proceed in the mean- 
time, under both public and priva j auspices -- but with 
expectations of continuing improvements and with freedom 
from fear of an arbitrary axe. I use the term "private" 
in a broad sense, to include what are commonly referred to 
as "commercial driving schools." Personally I should think 
you might prefer "private" in lieu of "commercial." 
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COMMERCIAL DRIVING SCHOOLS 



At the present time there is little information on a 
national scale, regarding the organization, supervision, 
and programs of commercial driving schools. Two recent 
reports of stature may be drawn upon to provide some under- 
standing of this substantial segment of driver education and 
training in the United States. 



According to a document prepared for the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Report of the 
Secretary's Advisory Committee on Traffic Safety, 1968), the 
following is an indication of the dimensions of the commercial 
school activity: 



In addition to high-school courses, there has been c. 
steady proliferation of commercial programs ... The 
National Professional Driver Education Association 
estimates that 400,000 teenagers and 1,600,000 adults 
receive instruction in 3,000 commercial schools each 
year . The average cost of instruction is $9 per 
hour, and 10-15 hours are usually required. The 
estimated industry revenue is $ 255 million annually . 

The second report (Little, 1966) provides a brief comparison 
between commercial and high school programs: 

e as to hoi: 

hool training 
in handling 
a t titudes 
e to traffic 
hools may be 
equirements 
ime the 
g illations 
. . . Little 

of 

doubt , the 
is found 



With reference to the quality and effectiveness of commercial 
school programs, it is reasonable to expect that the develop- 
ment of a research design for assessing them might be eve., 
more complicated than designs for evaluating high school 
programs, because of the relative lack of information con- 
cerning the many variables believed to be involved. Never- 



. . . there are no valid estimates availabl 

many teenagers are taught by these schools 
While the objectives of .nany of the high sc 
courses are not only to teach basic shills 
the vehicle, but also to develop realistic 
and acquire know ledge which would contribut 
safety, the objective of many commercial sc 
narrower, aiming primarily at meeting the r 
of the state driver - examination . At this t 
number of states which have some laws or re 
governing commercial driving schools is 22 
is known about the quality or effectiveness 
commercial driver training schools . . . N ? 

quality of these schools is as variable as 
among high school driver training programs. 
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theless, the same kinds of research considerations would . 
obtain in both instances, at least insofar as ultimate high- 
way safety goals are concerned. 

Finally, attention must be given to a crucial question: 

Can the standards recommended for commercial school programs 
differ from those recommended for high school programs? 

This question is particularly important in the case of 
young people, who are acknowledged to have more than their 
proportionate share of motor vehicle accidents. 



GUIDELINES 



While we wait for the results of valid research dealing with 
the many facets of traffic safety, I respectfully suggest 
that the following guidelines reflect a logical approach to 
the problem, partly research-based, and that they may have 
more or less immediate value to practitioners in the field 
of driver education and training: 

1. We need to take into account driving knowledge, 
attitudes, and manipulative or skill factors. 

2. Atti tudinal factors require a long-range and § 
multifaceted approach for development or modifica- 
tion through education in and out of the class- 
room. 

3. Because of these requirements, driver educators and 
trainers should for practical reasons concentrate 
primarily on the learning of everyday responses or 
skills in traffic, and the handling of emergency 
situations . 

4. Of course, such instruction should also provide 
some opportunity for cognitive and attitudinal 
learning. 

5. The nandling of emergency road situations, because 
of their hazardous nature, depends largely on 
simulated exercises plus some training in off- 
street areas under supervised conditions. 

6. The critical factor in educational effectiveness 
will reside in instructor competence. 

7. Extensive certification requirements for instructors 
are not necessary. 
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Requirements should include courses in basic and 
advanced driver education plus a foundations 
course in methods of teaching. These may be 
degree or non-degree courses, so long as they are 
professionally supervised and conducted. 

Finally, there simply cannot be one best way of 
teaching to drive. It was difficult enough to come 
up with tho old formula of 30 and 6 fo^ driver 
education. It could have been 32 and , or 26 and 
10 -- if you want to add up to 36. But why not 
?0 and 16? or 16 and 16? Or 10 and 16? And why 
should these hours be fixed for all? There are 
individual differences in capacity and background. 
Student achievement of our immediate goals should 
be the chief criterion. So, instead of pursuing 
the end of the rainbow now, the concern of 
practitioners should be: How well are we doing? 

Hew can we do things better? {not "best.") 

The latter observation brings us back to the previously 
mentioned alternative research plan for evaluating driver 
education and training .... the one illustrated in our 
learning-curve graph. This plan appears to be feasible. 

If so, it should help to resolve the dilemma posed by the 
first two conclusions in our full contractual report to the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. Those conclusions were: 

1. No clear proof has as yet been produced showing 
that driver education, as presently constituted, 
has a significant favorable effect on driver 
performance . 

2. No clear proof has as yet been produced showing 
that driver education, as presently constituted, 
does not have a significant favorable effect on 
driyer performance. 

What we need most of all, I believe, is an analysis of the 
driving task in terms of expected behavioral outcomes of 
instruction. And then we need to develop tests and instru- 
mentation that will provide relatively objective ratings of 
student performance. In the meantime, public and private 
efforts to produce competent drivers mus t be continued. If 
their momentum is interrupted, progress in the resolution of 
this national problem will be much more difficult to resume. 
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PLAN 



FOR CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF DRIVER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Robert L. Chapman 
Director of Studies 

Institute for Educational Development 



t>i. Chapman la presently a Syatema Consultant to the Institute for 
Educational D« v * lopmmnt , and Project Director of t>a Driver Licensing 
Program Project} he was aleo Project Director on IED’i recently 
completed Driver Education and Training Proj.ct. 

He hold* Bachelor of Science and Maater of Science degrees In 
jnechanlcal engineering and psychology, respectively , from the 
University of North Dakota, ar.d a doctorate from the Unlvenlty of 
Chicago In paychcfnetrlca , «xp*r imentaJ and physiological piychology. 

Included In Dr. Clispnan's wide range of exp*' * ence ere: systeme end 
coet/ef factl vaneai analyala, system design an. development, develop- 
wnt and application of analytic and training technique* (Including 
operational gating, alaolitlon methods, end ayittm training), long- 
range planning, development of itrategie* for Introducing new products 
and services, and the deaign of Interventions for promoting social 
change In civil systems. 

Dr, Chapman has twenty-five year* of experience with the Hughes 
Aircraft Company, the Same Wooldridge Division of TRW, the RAND 
Corporation/ and other military, industrial, governmental, non- 
profit, management consultant, and acad mlc organl rations . 



The National highway Safety Art of 1966 requires e«.ch state 
to have a highway safety program, including comprehensive 
driver education ard training programs. 

In order to assure that the return on expanded efforts in 
driver education will be commensurate with the investment, 
the National Highway Safety Bureau contracted for studies 
to develop a concrete plan for evaluating the effectiveness 
of current or proposed driver education and training programs. 

In accepting responsibility for one of those studies the 
Institute for Educational Development convened nine expert 
consultants representing relevant disciplines, who met 
monthly to develop a plan. 

John L. Kennedy, Vice President of I ED , was the chairman of 
the Study Group, and Robert L. Chapman of IED was the 
Project Director. Other members of the Study Group were 
Murray Blumenthal, Travelers Research Center; Dale E . Bussis, 
IED; Joseph L. Dionne, now with the California Test Bureau; 
Richard D, Ellis, State University of New York at Albany; 
Harry H. Harman, Educational Testing Service; Daniel W. 
Howland, Ohio State University? James L. Malfetti, Teachers 
College of Columbia University? Leonard Raymond, Mobil 
Research and Development Corporation? and Harold K. Schroder, 
Princeton University. William E. Tarrants of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau was an ex officio metier of the group; 
Paul B. Carpenter Wc.s the IED Staff Assistant. 
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The Study Group method is a technique of illuminating 
salient aspects of a problem and applying a repertoire of 
skills to its solution by bringing together in intimate 
interaction a variety of disciplines — in this case, educators, 
social and experimental psychologists, engineers, systems 
analysts, and statisticians. This report describes their 
activities in defining problems in evaluating driver 
preparation programs, identifying alternative evaluation 
plans, selecting a recommended plan, and developing a test 
instrument for measuring driver proficiency. 



PROBLEMS IN EVALUATING DRIVER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



Improving traffic safety and traffic flow is a systems 
problem that requires improvements in the driving environ- 
ment and in the vehicle, as well as in driver performance. 

In full realization of the need for the systems approach, 
we concentrated our attention upon one component of the 
total traffic system, the driver, and upon improving his 
proficiency . 

To develop an appropriate evaluation plan requires that 
three distinct issues be faced. In discussing the background 
for our approach, I will take them up separately. 

The first issue' is: What are the driver performance variables 

that contribute to effective driving in the real world? 

We emphasize that effective driving includes both the 
avoidance of accidents and the facilitation of traffic 
flow. A driver must be able to cope with the situations 
he encounters; he must be aware of the limits of his 
own capabilities in relation to his vehicle and particu- 
lar driving conditions, and he should operate within 
those limits without impeding traffic flow. In 
addition, some emergencies do arise from vehicle mal- 
functions, from unexpected hazards in the driving 
environment, and from the behavior of other motorists. 

A driver should have some ability to cope with such 
emergencies if he is to avoid accidents. We consider 
that driver performance variables need to encompass not 
only behind-the-wheel behaviors , but also management 
judgments about vehicles and their use, citizen v r isdom 
in traffic safety matters, and indexes of individual 
maturity . 

In reviewing the research that has been done, we found 
that driver performance variables have not been derived 
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from nor validated against performance criteria in 
the real-world traffic system. The best that can be 
done at this time is to pool the judgment of experts, 
using what evidence is available, in constructing a 
systematic set of hypotheses about relevant variables and 
how to measure them. 

The second issue is: To what extent and how can performance 

on these variables be influenced? 

Learning theory suggests that an effective learning 
experience for increasing driver proficiency requires 
that a student be exposed to a range of real world 
driving conditions, have the time and opportunity to 
indulge in exploratory ^ehavior and practice, and 
have achievement on performance variables reinforced. 

Typically, the design of driver education and training 
programs falls short of this ideal. Programs operating 
within the restrictive schedule of secondary schools 
permit students only a few hours behind- the-whee 1 , in 
very protected driving conditions. Little opportunity 
is provided the student to explore the limits of his 
capabilities in relation to the vehicle and to a range 
of driving environments, or to assess the risks 
associated with hazardous conditions. Emphasis is upon 
the proper execution of basic maneuvers, conforming 
to traffic regulations, «md being very careful, rather 
than facilitating traffic flow. 

More importantly, so long as relevant performance 
variables have not been determined, proficiency in 
a .1.1 its aspects cannot be recognized and reinforced-- 
limiting the effect of that vital factor, reinforcement , 
in the learning process. For too long, an unnecessary 
burden has been placed on those responsible for driver 
preparation, forcing them to conduct programs in 
terms of performance variables they have to derive 
intuitively . 

Further, driving proficiency must not only be initially 
acquired, but must also be maintained and updated. This 
process is substantially influenced by other reinforcing 
agents. Driver licensing and law enforcement practices, 
community driving "norms 11 , and involvement in accidents 
do not provide appropriate reinforcement of driver 
preparation programs. 

The third issue is: What interventions to influence driver 

proficiency are feasible? 

We are convinced that an evaluation program must be 



directed at the generic questions of how, when, and 
where influences can be brought to bear on improving 
driver proficiency that will provide an appropriate 
return on investment in the effort. It may be that 
the positive effects of driver preparation programs are 
being negated by other influences on driving proficiency. 

An evaluation program should not be aimed either at justify- 
ing increased emphasis on traffic safety in the educational 
enterprise or at discrediting current programs; it must 
stimulate innovations as well as trace their effects; it 
should reduce uncertainties about the driving task and 
driver preparation; it should also avoid disrupting 
program continuity in the short run. And because driver 
preparation must assume its appropriate priority among 
other means for improving traffic safety and traffic flow, 
an evaluation program must yield information to guide the 
setting of priorities. 

The limitations of past evaluation studies are ample warning 
that evaluating the effects of driver preparation programs 
is a challenging task. Ways must be found for collecting a 
great deal of information for interpreting driving behavior 
data in consideration of the kind and amount of exposure to 
driving conditions and of other factors that complicate the 
evaluation process. But human behavior has been effectively 
studied empirically in quite complex environments, and 
many powerful experimental and statistical techniques have 
evolved. An effective evaluation program can be conducted if 
enough talent and support can be brought to bear on a well- 
conceived program. 



ALTERNATIVE EVALUATION PLANS 



We identified three alternative evaluation plane worthy 
of condideration : 



Plan I: 



Plan II: 



Evaluating Program Characteristics 
This plan concerns the quality of the 
learning experience provided by the program 
and focuses on the program's "openness" 
and capacity to "grov/." 

Evaluating Driver Proficiency 
This plan employs a test of driver pro- 
ficiency, derived by expert opinion from 
required real-world behavior, to determine 
program effectiveness. 
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Plan III: 



Validating Program Effectiveness 
This plan utilizes a validated test of 
driver proficiency to examine a broad 
range of influents, and interventions/ 
upon the acquisition and maintenance of 
driver proficiency over the long term. 

Plans I and II employ the best available judgment in 
clarifying program objectives and improving the quality of 
the learning experience for immediate application to short 
term evaluation. Plan I emphasizes the "mean' 1 and Plan II 
emphasizes the "ends" of the educational process. 

Plan III is a strategy for systematically gathering em- 
pirical support for the need for and efficacy of innovations 
in driver education and training over the long term. 

Each of the plans is described in more detail , beginning 
with Plan III. 



Plan III: Validating Program Effectiveness 



An evaluation plan that takes a fundamental approach to 
examining the effectiveness of driver education and train- 
ing programs requires a three-stage process, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

0 Stage 1: Derive performance variables from 

criteria of driver behavior in the real world, 
using available evidence? obtain tests of driver 
proficiency that measure these, characteristics. 

°. Stage 2: Validate these measures in the real world 

to establish a set of empirical, intermediate 
criteria by which driver preparation program gradu- 
ates can be judged. 

0 Stage 3: Examine driver education and training 

programs themselves to see how wall their graduates 
score on the validated test of driver proficiency. 

Stage Is 

We have already accomplished part of Stage 1 by developing a 
draft of a driver proficiency test, to be described later 
in this report. But preliminary data must be collected to 
refine the test before it is ready for use in Stage 2. 
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Stage 2 : 



The question to be answered in validating the tests of driver 
proficiency is whether the instrument discriminates between 
drivers that cope more successfully in the real world and 
those that perform less well. We maintain that, despite its 
historical problems, the concept of criterion groups of 
E, good M and "poor" drivers can be employed in validating 
performance variables if it is appropriately defined and 
used. Criterion groups representing individuals of both 
extremes of the continuums of performance variables must be 
identified in terms of multiple criteria--not just in terms 
of single factors such as number of accidents, . ? hich in 
isolation have proved to be quite unreliable. 

Because test validation depends so critically upon isolating 
groups of "good" and "poor" drivers, much effort is warranted 
in selecting these groups. We propose that the candidates 
for the criterion groups be found by obtaining nominations 
for the good and bad driver classifications, by reviewing 
official records of the previous five years, and by seeking 
the cooperation of police departments in identifying 
critical incidents (and the driver involved) in traffic 
patterns. These candidates should then be interviewed to 
obtain corrected accident and violation records, the extent 
and kind of driving exposure, and biographical information 
(for proper interpretation of analysis results). By 
combining all these data, criterion groups could be selected. 

As an additional consideration in the validation, it is 
proposed that two communities be used, one urban and the 
other rural, to be sure that performance variables relevant 
to these distinct driving environments are found. 

In order to collect sufficient data for the validation 
process, 200 "good" drivers and 200 "poor" drivers are 
needed. Half of each criterion group would come from the 
urban community, half ':rom the rural. The driver profic- 
iency test would be administered to these drivers and the 
data analyzed to discover which of the subscores on the 
instrument discriminate between the two criterion groups. 

Stage 3: 

Driver education and training programs themselves are eval- 
uated in a cross-sectional study, a longitudinal study, and 
broad-scale studies « 

The objective of the cross-sectional study is to determine 
whether different driver education and training programs 
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STAGE 1 




STAGE 2 




STAGE 3 




Fig. 1. Three stages of validating program effectiveness. 
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produce any differences in scores on the driver proficiency 
test. To accentuate this question, one group of newly 
licensed drivers is included who have had no driver pre- 
paration programs. 

We propose that the validated test instrument be administered 
to 400 graduates of each of three selected programs, and to 
400 newly licensed drivers without formal preparation 
(a total of 1600 new drivers in all) . 

The longitudinal study would examine the very important 
question of whether the good effects obtained from driver 
preparation programs persist over time. A two-pronged 
effort is advocated: first, that the instrument be re- 

administered at one, three, and six year intervals following 
completion of the driver course; second, that real-world 
measures of driving performance be obtained during this 
period . 

Four groups of 400 graduates of different driver preparation 
programs, and a control group of 400 new drivers without 
formal training, are required, for a total of 2000 drivers 
in all. 

The broad-scale evaluation studies should be aimed at the 
monitoring of marginal programs, at standard programs being 
newly implemented in states previously without them, and 
at experimental programs. 

Actually, Plan J II might better be termed a strategy than a 
plan because it is dynamic and has intervention points at 
which decisions are required--to revise the tests, data 
collection procedures, or analysis methods or, in fact, to 
terminate the investigation because encouraging results 
have not been obtained. 



Plan II: Evaluating Driver Proficiency 



This plan employs tests of driver proficiency, prior to 
their validacion, to examine the extent to which driver 
preparation programs influence behavior in the direction 
of driver proficiency. It can be applied to all types of 
programs-- those in secondary and commercial schools and those 
for adult retraining and teacher preparation. 

Comparisons of the effectiveness of different types of 
driver preparation programs could be made in the short 
term by testing graduates of the respective programs (and 
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a control group with no formal training) . Conclusions about 
the value of the respective programs would have to be 
tentative until the validity of the test instrument was 
demonstrated ♦ 

Plan I: Evaluating Program Characteristics 

The value of this evaluation plan is predicated upon the 
immediate benefits to be realized by encouraging interaction 
among all the elements of the driver preparation system. 

Plan I focuses upon the quality of the learning experience 
provided by the driver education and training . program with 
emphasis upon the program's "openness" and ability to make 
use of "feedback" about its effectiveness. It is more 
directly applicable to the evaluation of driver preparation 
programs in secondary schools. 

We propose that programs be rated by a combination of 
their scores on two scales: 

The Program Element Scale . Scores are based on 
the degree of conformity to criteria believed to 
be minimally required for an effective program. 

0 The "Openness" Scale. Scores are based on a 
program's ability to generate and incorporate 
new knowledge and to benefit from experience. 
Provisions for. external review, for feedback, for 
innovation, for research, and for the use of 
research findings are criteria of "openness." 

The "openness" scale, and the particular use of the program 
element scale, distinguish this evaluation plan from 
traditional accreditation procedures. 



RECOMMENDED EVALUATION PLAN 



As the result of comparing the benefits and shortcomings, and 
the short and long term implications, of each of che three 
alternative plans, the Study Group concluded that the three 
plans are not independent approaches to evaluating . driver 
preparation programs but are complementary, iterative 
phases of an overall, integrated evaluation plan. 

Plan I focuses on the "means" and Plan II upon the "ends” 
in the short term; the results from Plan III can be used to 
modify Plans I ana II in the longer range. With the em- 
pirical support provided by Plan Hi, Plan I can be used to 
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evaluate programs of a particular type while Plan II can 
have a complementary use in comparing effectiveness among 
types of driver preparation programs. 

The Study Group, therefore, recommends integrating Plans 
I, II, and III into an iterative, progressively more per- 
tinent evaluation of driver preparation programs. The 
next figure shows how these plans relate to each other 
over a five- to ten-year period. 

Separately, or in combination, Plans I and II cannot but 
help to influence the quality of the learning experience 
for the student in the direction of becoming more relevant 
to proficiency on driver performance variables. For 
example, their use would expose these shortcomings in 
current practices: 

0 Lack of clear cut program objectives 

0 Lack of focus upon the desired behavior changes 

° Lack of feedback to programs on how their 

graduates fare in the real world 

c Lack of awareness of useful research findings 

0 Lack of openness to change and improvement 

0 Lack of emphasis upon behind-the-wheel experience, 

especially in a less protected environment 

Methods of short term evaluation must be developed and 
employed. Plans I and II serve this purpose, but they also 
represent means of transition towards the acceptance and 
use of empirical findings such as are obtained from Plan III. 

Plan III is a technically sound design for establishing 
empirical support for the contents of Plans I and II. 

Unless the initial forms of Plans I and II are recognized as 
preliminary steps towards an adequate evaluation of driver 
preparation programs, the benefits to be realized from 
their use in the short term may be negated by the failure 
to seek revisions in them. 



TEST OF DRIVER PROFICIENCY 



The need for a test instrument to measure individual driver 
proficiency is integral to both Plans II and III. In order 
to determine what driver performance variables might be 
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relevant, we chose to pool expert judgments in a systematic 
way, using available evidence to define content areas. The 
research literature was searched for those variables with 
a demonstrable relation to traffic safety and traffic flow; 
this list was then made comprehensive by including the 
most credible hypotheses on which we could agree. 

We would prefer to measure performance rather than paper- 
and-pencil behavior whenever possible. Although emphasis 
is on the integrated “whole" driver, content variables can 
be readily classified into driver knowleuge, driver atcitudes, 
and driver performance. Measures of knowledge and attitude 
are included in the test instrument because these components 
interact with skill in establishing driver behavior. 

We found that for a variety of reasons the existing tests in 
the areas of knowledge, attitude, and performance were not 
satisfactory and that cests would have to be developed if 
the proposed evaluation plans were to be implemented 
effectively. 

The Driver Information Test provides subscores on these 
fourteen aspects of driver knowledge: alcohol, drugs, 

vehicle packaging, vehicle condition, highway environment, 
speed-force relations , emergency responses, traffic flow, 
basic skills, hazard perception, response to hazards, 
commitment to safety, driver licensing, and trip planning. 

The Driver Attitude Test has four parts. The first of these 
measures both the realism and directionality of expectations 
about traffic safety. The second measures the inter- 
nalization of safety standards. The third utilizes the 
measures obtained from the Stable and Impulsive subscales 
of the Thurstone Temperament Schedule. The fourth measures 
attitudes about risk. 

The Performance Test is divided into three parts, each 
approximately 30 "minutes long, to be given in sequential 
erder on separate occasions. Part A includes static testing 
as well as the measurement of basic skills. The test 
starts at a test facility and progresses to live traffic as 
the testee demonstrates the necessary ' compe Since . Part B 
measures the testee* s perception of and avoidance of 
hazards, and his response to emergencies. This test is 
conducted at a test facility, and includes nesting on a 
simulator. Part C is concerned with advan"_d driving skills, 
smoothness of vehicular control, and facilitation of traffic 
flow; it is conducted on a freeway or similar roadway. 

Parts A and C are conducted over fixed routes to hold high- 
way characteristics and required driving maneuvers as 
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constant as possible. instrumented data is collected 
throughout the route; additional checklists are designed so 
that a rater can sequentially attend to driver response to 
specific situations. 

We believe that we have designed a test instrument that 
represents improvement over tests that are available-- 
in terms of comprehensiveness and of techniques for better 
getting at qualities of interest. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The IED Study Group is well aware of the technical challenge 
involved in evaluating driver preparation programs: 

° Difficulties in finding hard data about effective 
driving performance in the real world 

° Complexities of the driving task and how to 
identify the elements of it 

Relations between driver preparation on one hand 
and other institutional influences upon driver 
behavior 

° Controversy about the usefulness of intermediate: 
variables as surrogates for real world driving 
perform mce 

0 Practical difficulties in making changes in 
existing programs 

We interpreted our task as requiring a very specific action 
plan--one that included substantive hypotheses about effective 
driving behavior rather than mere reiteration of the need 
for further research. We find these recommendations imperative 

First that because improving traffic safety and traffic 
flow is a systems problem, the National Highway Safety 
Bureau must guide its support of component studies by 
cost/effectiveness decisions based on systems analysis 
of the interactions among components that affect 
the achievement of system goals. In this connection, 
complementary programs in the areas of driver licensing, 
law enforcement, and driver preparation are required if 
driver performance is to be improved. 
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| Second, that Plans I, II, and III, as outlined by the 

| IED Study Group, be implemented concurrently to 

provide complementary evaluation techniques for up- 
dating driver preparation programs that can be iteratively 
and progressively improved on the basis or.' adequate 
empirical evidence. 

Vie believe that substantial inroads on this problem can be 
j made for an expenditure of $3 million over a decade, a 

fraction of the amount that may be spent on driver prep- 
| aration programs each year with little assurance that the 

| return justifies the investment. 

Only by an evaluation program that includes the technically 
sound design of Plan III can traffic safety be removed from 
the realm of folklore and can the necessary scientific 
and technical knowledge be brought to bear on the problem. 
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Mounting national concern with the rising toll of death and 
disability on our highways, as reflected in recent Federal 
legislation, has brought all elements of the highway safety 
problem under increasingly sharp scrutiny - the highway, 
the vehicle, and the driver himself. In the process, dormant 
controversies regarding the effectiveness of driver education 
have been reawakened, and there has been a rapid resurgence 
of research interest in this field. 

The dimensions of the problem can be stated very simply. 

In 1966-67, we were providing some sort of driver education 
for about two million high school students in this country , 
or about 54% of all those eligible, at a total annual 
operating cost of approximately $142 million. As a result 
of Federal, state, and private incentives, the percentage 
of students involved is continuing to expand rapidly, and 
it appears likely that our national investment in high 
school driver education may exceed 1.3 Dillion dollars over 
the next five years. Commercial and special purpose programs 
are estimated to invol\e another two million adolescents 
and adults a year, at an annual operating cost of $225 
million . 

Obviously, the nation is involved in a major effort in the 
field of driver education. The question being asked is how 
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effective is this investment, both in and of itself and in 
relation to other urgent claims upon limited resources? Or, 
couched in terms of currently popular Washingtonese , what is 
the cost-benefit ratio? 

It appears clear that we cannot hope to evaluate the 
ef f ectivennes of any experimental procedure without knowing 
first what the goals of the procedure are, or, stated in 
more scientific terms, what the relevant criteria are. Thus, 
in the case of driver education, we need to know if our goal 
is to provide entrance-level driving skills in an efficient 
and broadly available fashion; to inform future citizens 
regarding the national transportation and safety problems 
they will be confronted with in the future; to reduce the 
mounting toll of accidents and violations over the near, 
itermediate, or longer term; or some combination of these 
or other aims. 

It is not my task here to attempt to prescribe what our 
goal or goals - our criteria - should be, although clearly 
this should be an urgent concern for all of us. The 
historical fact, however, is that the primary criteria for 
effectiveness which have been employed to date involve 
reductions in the incidence of accidents and violations, and, 
in particular, incidence of driver responsible accidents 
over varying periods of time. 

One might wish to argue about whether these are or are not 
the most realistic or appropriate criteria for evaluating 
the effectiveness of driver education, but they have 
unquestionably been the most widely employed in most research 
in this field, and for a very simple reason. Historically, 
the overriding justification for driver education offered 
by driver educators themselves, in their efforts to convince 
the public and the educational system of the curricular 
importance of this subject, was the need to reduce injury 
and death on car highways, and the presumed effectiveness 
of driver education in helping to achieve this goal. 

In the early days of driver education programs, this argument 
was based largely on "common sense," or as we say in the 
trade, "construct validity." Somewhat more recently, 
however, a substantial number of studies were conducted 
which appeared to reinforce "common sense" with solid 
statistical support. In 1964, Ross McFarland (6) summarized 
a number of these studies, involving a total of 1226 
accidents and 300,536 driver months (Figure 1). In general, 
these studies appeared to indicate that the accident rates 
of trained drivers were only about half as high as those of 
untrained drivers, at least for the first few years of 
driving* Similar ratios were obtained for both males and 
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Fig. 1. The safety record of trained drivers compared with that of untrained, 
based on 1,226 accidents during an exposure of 300,536 driver-months. 



females/ although the overall incidence of accidents for 
females was, of course, much smaller than that for males. 

Many of these reports also showed fewer violations of traffic 
regulations by trained drivers, and indicated that classroom 
instruction supplemented by behind-the-v;heel training was 
more effective than classroom instruction alone. 

At first blush, such findings appeared to provide clear 
evidence of the value of driver education in reducing 
accidents and violations, and they certainly appeared to 
place driver education alongside motherhood and apple pie 
in terms of its unquestioned goodness. In fact, in 1961 
after reviewing the results of earlier studies, the National 
Education Association in a booklet entitled "Summary of 
Fesults of Studies Evaluating Driver Education" was led to 
conclude : 

The necessity for further large-scale investi- 
gating of the records of trained and untrained 
drivers on the same level of investigation is 
not indicated by this report. The evidence 
presented herein well establishes the merits of 
driver education . 

Unfortunately, however, it appears that doubting Thomases 
are always with us, and that even those who themselves are 
not without sin remain ready to cast the first stone. Just 
as there continue to be devils advocates who insist upon 
pointing out the joys of sin, who view motherhood as the 
source of the population crisis, or who wonder aloud about 
whether apple pie may not be carcinogenic, there were those 
who remained skeptical, despite the apparent finality of the 
NEA 1 s encyclical, about the effectiveness of a limited 
course in driver education in apparently reducing accidents 
ard violations so dramatically. As a result, a number of 
them insisted on looking at the data and the experimental 
controls employed a bit more closely. 

In an infamous study conducted at the University of 
Colorado School of Medicine by Rainey, Walsmith, and myself 
(9) , the persona’ity characteristics of students voluntarily 
electing driver education were compared with those of 
students electing not to take it, on the not unreasonable 
assumption, concurred in by some of my colleagues in driver 
education, that in a free-choice situation adolescents with 
certain kinds of personality characteristics might be more 
likely both to elect driver education and to be motivated 
to drive safely. If so, then the presumed causal relation- 
ship between driver education and reduced accidents and 
violations might, in fact, be due in part at least to the 
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pre-driving personality characteristics of these youths, 
rather than solely to the effects of driver education 
itself . 

The findings of this study appeared to lend some credence 
to the hypothesis. After controlling for the potentially 
distorting effects on any results of such factors as 
socioeconomic status, schools attended, access to cars, 
and the like, we found that youths wanting driver education 
differed significantly on a variety of personality measures 
from their more indifferent peers who did not want it. 

(Table 1). Thus, on the Gui ford- Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, non-driver education subjects revealed a signifi- 
cantly higher general activity level; more ascendant, 
assertive behavior; more interest in social participation; 
and stronger masculine interests. In terms of values, as 
measured by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 
driver education subjects showed significantly higher 
esthetic values. On the California Mental Health Analysis, 
both groups of students felJ in the normal range, but driver 
education subjects tended to feel less blandly confident of 
their personal inadequacy, more concerned about possible 
or imagined presence of physical defects, and less oblivious 
to ’’nervous manifestations.” in brief, driver education 
subjects appeared to be somewhat more introspective, more 
sensitive; and more esthetic in their interests, and to 
feel somewhat less self-assured and more concerned with 
thair physical and mental health. In contrast, non-driver 
education subjects tended to be more active generally, more 
ascendant and assertive, and more oriented toward gregarious, 
out-going, masculine social interests. 

In a somewhat similar vein, William Asher studied a 
representative national sample of high school seniors, using 
data from Project TALENT (2). On a wide variety of measures 
available from this survey he compared students who had and 
who had not taken driver training when it was available. 

In brief summary, he found that driver education students, 
in contrast to their non-driver education peers, scored 
higher in knowledge of literature, music, social studies, 
mathematics , and biological sciences. They also scored 
higher in such measures of intelligence as abstract 
reasoning, reading comprehension, and mathematical ability. 
They were more likely to have taken foreign language courses, 
and to have plans for going on to college. In their personal 
lives, driver education subjects were more likely to have 
started earning money at a younger age and were likely to 
have fewer dates per week. 

Thus, it appeared that preexisting personality characteris- 
tics might serve as a selective factor in driver education, 
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TABLE I 



Personality Test Measures Significantly Discriminating 
Driver Education and non-Driver Education Groups 





Driver 

Education 

(N=52) 


Non-driver 

Education 

(N=l 0 t) 


Level of 
Signifi cance 
'below .05) 


Test 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Guilford -Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey 
General Activity 


16.25 


4.1*0 


18.72 


5.00 


p <.005 


Ascendance 


13.88 


4.32 


16.78 


4.93 


p<.C01 


Social Interest 


18.12 


5. 56 


21,03 


5 • S5 


p <*005 


Masculinity 


19- 80 


4.20 


21.31* 


3-95 


p<.05 


Allport -Vernon -Lindzey 
Study of Values (Mod. ) 












Aesthetic 


35.50 


6.27 


32.33 


6.22 


P< *005 


California Mental 
Health Analysis 












Feelings of Inadequacy 


13.33 


4-77 


15.38 


3.30 


p<.005 


Physical Defects 


18,02 


2.96 


19.17 


1.45 


p< *005 


Nervous Manifestations 


15.56 


3.56 


17.06 


2.27 


p <-005 



^All comparisons made by Analyses of Variance techniques with 1 and 
lL 6 degrees of freedom used to determine the level of significance. 
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and thus should be controlled in one fashion or another 
in studies of driver-education effectiveness. Other studies 
have indicated that accident and violation rates may be 
influenced by exposure (miles driven per year under various 
driving conditions), age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
education, intelligence, and the like (3, 5, 7). Consequently, 
these also should be controlled in any definitive study, 
either by random assignment to experimental and control 
groups, or, if this is not possible, by matching or covari- 
ance statistical techniques. Furthermore, since accidents 
and violations constitute elusive, not always reliable, 
and relatively infrequent criterion measures, these measures 
themselves need to be well defined and measured, and wj 
need adequate numbers of cases available over a sufficiently 
long period of time. 

When earlier studies were reexamined for their degree of 
adherence to the need for controlling for the potential 
effects of such variables to avoid distorting the results, 
they were rather consistently found lacking, and the results 
of more recent, better controlled studies cast considerable 
doubt on the validity of these earlier findings. Most 
notably lacking in earlier studies were controls for 
exposure. And yet we now know that both driver education 
subjects tend to driver fewer miles and that mileage is 
correlated with accidents and exposure. For example, in a 
Marine Corps study, McGuire (7) found that accident- and 
violation-free subjects averaged only half as many miles 
driven in a two-year period as those who had at least one 
accident associated with a moving violation. McGuire and 
Kersh, and our own investigations of high school students, 
revealed similar but not as extreme findings. 

What do we find when we examine the results of more recent, 
better controlled studies? In one of the more extensive 
investigations, 3,878 males and 2,786 females in the age 
range 16-19 were involved in a state-wide investigation in 
California by Ccppin, Ferdun, and Peck (4). The subjects 
were divided into three groups: took driver training 

(abcut 65%) ; did not take driver training (28.8%); and 
dri ;r training not offered (6.2%). The average numbers of 
accidents and violations sustained over a cne-year period 
were then computed for each group. The results for 
accidents for both males and females (Figure 2 ) show that 
no significant differences for either sex were obtained 
between those who took and those who did not take driver 
education. In the case of violations , however, (Figure 3 ) 
there was a significant difference in favor of trained 
drivers (pC.Ol). Thus it would appear initially, at least 
in this California study, that driver education produced 
fewer violation, but not fewer accidents. 
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Fig. ,3. Average (mean) number of violations for trained and untrained drivers 
by sex (one year record). 
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But what about the potentially distorting effect of exposure, 
which we have previously noted? If the trained group had 
driven a significantly greater number of miles, any failure 
to find a lower accident frequency for the trained group 
could possibly be explained by the greater exposure of this 
group. What do we actually find? We found that trained 
males actually arive significantly fewer miles than the 
untrained males. For females, the small differences in 
mean miles driven are not statistically significant. Thus, 
as Coppin notes, if anything, the trained male group should 
have been favored in any driving record comparison and the 
trained females unaffected. This fact renders the superior 
violation record of the trained males somewhat uncertain. 

On the other hand, the failure to find an accident reduction 
for the trained group appears even more conclusive (Table 2) . 

This study also ruled out, through appropriate statistical 
analysis, any bias duo to possible age differences between 
groups as well as exposure. It did not, however, take into 
account the possible influence of such additional factors 
as socioeconomic status, intelligence, educational background, 
and the like. Such an attempt was recently made in a study 
by Wilbu^ Miller, Robert Rainey and mystlf (3). Three 
grouos of male Denver High School students served as 
subjects. All students were at the same school grade level, 
and the mean ages of students in all three groups were 
comparable. The first group consisted of 108 students who 
had elected formal driver education, including behind-the- 
wheel training, and who had completed i- (Group I) . Group 
II consisted of 195 students who had indicated in a survey 
that they wanted to take driver education, but who for one 
reason or another had been unable to do so (insufficient 
facilities, conflicts with other course work, etc.). 

Since the assignment of subjects to Groups I and II was not 
done randomly by the investigators but resulted from the 
student's life situation, it might be suspected that 
members of the two groups would differ in a number of 
important characteristics, as indeed proved to be the case. 
Group II was made up of 314 students who did not wish to 
take driver education training, and consequently did not 
take it. 

Our basic reasoning was that, if Group I and II, both of 
which wanted to take driver education, performed similarly 
and significantly better than Group III which did not want 
to take it, it would indicate that the subject’s prior 
personality and attitudes were of primary importance in 
determining future driving behavior. If, on the other hand, 
Groups II and III, neither of which actually took formal 
driver training, performed similarly or significantly worse 
than Group I which did take it, it would suggest that the 
driver training experience itself was of dominant importance. 
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All subjects in the three groups were initially compared 
with respect to exposure, socioeconomic status, intelli- 
gence, accidents, points, and violations over a four-year 
period. It was found that Group I (those electing and 
taking driver education training) scored most favorably on 
all three criterion measures. The results showed that 
statistically significant mean differences were obtained 
for points and violations--wi th Group I scoring o'* isiderably 
lower than either Group II or Group III (Table 3) . In the 
case for which the subject is judged responsible differ- 
ences were not large enough to achieve statistical signifi- 
cance. Despite differences in method, these results appear 
to be in general agreement with those of Copp^n, Fordun, and 
Peck in their much larger Cali fornia study. 

Simply on the basis of our findings, it might appear that 
electing and taking driver education significantly improved 
the young male’s overall record in the early yours of 
driving, at least insofar as points and moving violations 
are concerned. However, a closer examination of the three 
groups revealed that they differed in their composition. 
Subjects in Group I had the highest average IQ of the three 
groups, tied with Group III for most favorable socioeconomic 
status, and had by far the lowest driving exposure. This, 
of course, raised the possibility that the better driving 
records of Group I subjects might have been de J ^rmined, at 
least in part, by reduced exposure to situations in which 
violations might occur and by more favorable socioeconomic 
and IQ status. Again, these findings appear cc sparable to 
those of Coppin, Ferdun, and Peck indicating that male 
students taking and passing driver training programs drove 
significantly fewer miles per year than students who did 
not take driver training. Also, in a related vein, the 
study by Asher already described, and a recent study of 
New York students both indicate that scholastic standing is 
related inversely to accident and violations records (1) . 

In order to control for the possible effects of non-driver 
education variables, subjects in each of these three new 
groups were individually matched as closely as possible 
across groups on exposure, socioeconomic status, and IQ. 

The data were then analyzed again. What was the result? 
Table 4 indicates that the significant differences on 
points and violations originally found are eliminated. 

While Group I still has the lowest absolute number of 
points and violations, neither of these differences any 
longer approaches statistical significance. However, 
previously insignificant mean differences in responsible 
accidents now become significant at the .05 level, with 
Group I manifesting fewer accidents than Groups II or III. 
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’‘'Chi Square, with 2 df. 



Lest I be drummed out of this gathering for statistical 
nihilism, I would like to point out that, as in this 
instance, improved experimental controls can apparently 
sometimes rescue a presumed effect rather than destroy it. 
Thus, while we found no significant differences in accident 
rates between our three groups before we controlled for 
exposure, IQ, and socioeconomic status, such an effect did 
emerge after instituting such controls. However, the 
question still remains whether our findings would continue 
to hold up with larger groups of subjects, with subjects 
receiving other kinds of driver education, with girls, and 
so on . 

A recent study by McGuire and his associates would appear 
to temper our optimism (7) . In a Mississippi study, he 
compared 158 students for whom formal driver education was 
the main method by which they had learned to drive, with a 
series of matched samples of subjects who reported that 
they had no formal instruction in learning to drive, but 
had either taught themselves, been taught by peers, friends, 
or parents, or a combination. In the case of accidents, 
subjects were matched on sex, age, occupation, type of 
license applied for, and percentage of local driving. (It 
had bean previously determined that these var^abl us accounted 
for most of the relationship between various biographical 
factors and accidents,) After matching on these variables, 
no significant differences between the two groups were 
found in numbers of responsible accidents. In one compari- 
son involving a total of 290 drivers, 56 in the trained 
group had one or more accidents over a two-year period, as 
compared with 58 in the untrained group. In a second 
sample, the comparable numbers of accident-individui Is 
were 52 and 46, respectively. Thus, when matched samples 
were employed, there were no significant differc :ces in 
accident rates between the trained and untrained groups. 

When subjects in the two groups were compared on violations 
prior to appropriate matching for relevant variables, 
results similar to Coppin's and to those from our own 
unmatched groups were obtained: driver education subjects 
had significantly fewer violations. After matching, 
however, these differences disappeared. 

Finally, a word might be said about a study by Mr. Norman M. 
Thomas (12). Mr, Thomas, a statistician at the Boston 
Edison Company, became concerned about whether driver 
education actually lowered the accident rate. decided 

to compute for the period 1955-65 the number of automobiles 
entering the Massachusetts population that had been 
qualified by the Insurance Commission to be opeiat> d by 
drivers under twenty-five who hr..; received approved driver 
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training . He plotted on the same graph the insurance 
claim frequency for all vehicles listed as being insured 
with drivers under the age of twenty-five for the same 
decade. His assumption was that as the trained driving 
population gradually included a significantly larger 
percentage of the total under 25 vehicle population a 
similar, inverse change should take place on the claim 
frequency. In other words, he reasoned, if driver education 
tends to reduce accidents, then fewer accident claims should 
be filed as the percentage of trained drivers increases. 

His results showed that there is no apparant relationship 
between claim frequency and the number of trained drivers 
in the State of Massachusetts (Figure 4). As McGuire notes, 
this type of study allows ^nly an inference to be made, as 
opposed to an experimental design from which cause-and-ef f ect 
relationships may be determined. However, the directness 
of the logic and the simplicity of presentation is striking 
and certainly offers ample evidence for closer examination 
of the idea that driver education influences accident 
frequency (7 ) . 

Where does all this leave us? If arguments in favor of 
investing very substatial and scarce safety resources on 
driver education are to continue to be based on presumed 
evidence of ics value in reducing accidents, or even 
violations (which incidentally only correlate about .10 to 
.20 with accidents), then one is leaning on a shaky reed 
indeed. If driver education, of some sort, or with some 
subjects, does indeed significantly reduce susceptibility 
to some or all kinds of accidents, the vreight of the 
evidence suggests that this remains to be demonstrated. 

It may well be that some kinds of driver education exist, 
cr could be devised, that are capable of reducing accident 
susceptibility for some kinds of subjects under certain 
conditions. If this should be our hypothesis, we ought to 
get on with the job of investigating more systematically 
the nature of the driving task itself, the extent to which 
current driver education courses involve training appropriate 
to the demands of the driving task, and the extent to which 
new approaches might do the job better. Despite the fact 
that many present courses can be categorized in terms of 
their degree of conformity to the so-callt i ?0-and-60 
format, it seems probable that many of these courses differ 
from one another in more subtle and substantive ways. One 
of the inputs in any analysis of the driving task might 
concentrate on relatively rare, but vitally important 
responses to emergency situations. 
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Further, it may well be that all students do not have the 
same driver education needs - either in terms of attitudes, 
knowledge, or skills. There is some evidence that different 
kinds of subjects may, at least relatively, fcj likely to be 
involved in different kinds of accidents. T am convinced 
that there is room for a great deal more imagination in the 
development of techniques for approaching the education - 
both in terms of skills and attitudes - of, for example, 
adolescent boys, taking into account the many psychological 
variables operating at this stage of psychosocial development. 
One interesting approach along this line is represented by 
the current investigations of Donald Pelz and his colleagues 
at the University of Michigan (8, 11). 

I would venture a guess that unless we develop better 
methods of analyzing the critical aspects of the driving 
task itself, unless we find better ways of differentiating 
one course from another, in terms of underlying rather than 
formal characteristics, unless we relate particular methods 
to particular types of subjects, and unless we try, in at 
least some test cases, a total-push approach to driver 
education, then our chances of finding truly significant 
influences on accident or violation rates will remain 
relatively small. Furthermore, unless we also control in 
our evaluations for the effects (in either direction) of 
potentially covaiying influences such as sex, age, socio- 
economic status, intelligence, and nature and extent of 
driving exposure, unless we can deal with large enough 
numbers of cases over long enough periods of time, and unless 
our criterion measures in terms of accidents and violations 
are themselves reliable and valid (as is too often not the 
case currently) , we will not know whether a significant 
influence of driver education in relation to these measures 
has been exerted or not. 

One must also bear in mind that when we speak of trained 
versus untrained drivers, we are not being precisely 
accurate. The so-called untrained driver is actually an 
individual who has been trained, either poorly or well, 
outside the context of a driver education course, and this 
may in some instances make the job of demonstrating 
independent effects of driver education courses more 
difficult. Thus, for example, a boy given fifty hours of 
on-the-road instruction by a relative who happens to be an 
expert driver under a wide variety of driving conditions, 
together with lots of reading and discussion, could provide 
formidable competition for the typical Z0-and-6 course. 

Yet we really know next to nothing about how non-driver 
education subjects actually do learn to drive. 

Thus far, I have concentrated largely on the criterion 
measures of accidents and violations because these have 
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: received greatest attention. There may , of course, be other 

I goals, as a number of experts in driver education have 

pointed out, such as convenient and efficient provision of 
v entry-level driving skills, knowledge of the transportation 

! system, general safety education, emergency care or first 

aid training, and so on. These may also constitute per- 
fectly valid goals. But if we are to be expected to 
[ provide research evidence regarding the efficacy of driver 

[ education in meeting these other goals, it is clear that 

they must be clearly spelled out, and that well-planned, 
j scientifically controlled ways of investigating them need 

I to be devised. 

i . 

Above all, we need to get away from cliches and myths, and, 

| worst of all, the bland perpetuation of obvious error. 

I Driver education, as the Secretary's Advisory Committee 

Report (10) notes, faces many of the problems of education 
I in general. Just as we are not going to stop sending 

children to school until we know more about the effects of 
sciiooling on performance, it does not appear likely that 
we are going to suspend driver education programs, pending 
i more adequate research information. But while operational 

programs continue, we all f~.ce a challenge and a responsi- 
bility to exercise all the ingenuity we can muster to learn 
more about the nature of the human-task interaction that is 
driver education, and ways of improving it and of investi- 
gating its effects in a reliable and valid manner. 
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MODERN LEARNING PRINCIPLES AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
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Dr, Gagna ia a Professor in the Depart re nt of Education. University 
of CelifornlSi Berkeley, in the field of educational psychology. He 
reoelved his undergraduate education at Vale University, and hi* 
doctoral degree in experimental psychology from Brcwn University in 
1940. Ha has been actively engaged in research on human learning 
for many years . 

Fron 1918 to 1982, Dr, Gagne^ vai « professor of Psychology at Princetor 
University, where he carried out a series of studies ct the acquisition 
of knowledge and collaborated with the University ef Maryland 
Ma thejrjii ca Project in studies of mathematics learning. 'Tom 1967- 
(1. he was the Director of Research of the American Institutes for 
Research, where he wss concerned with general supervision of research 
programs on human performance, instructional methods, educational 
objectives, design and evslua.ior, of curricula and educational 
procedures. Mis writings during this period dealt particularly with 
methods of instruction, problem-solving, and the conditions of learning. 
In hie current position, he has continued his research on the learning 
of school subjects. 

Among h i ■ publications are ’The Acquisition of knowledge*, f sycholo gi cal 
Review, 1 9 8 1, 6 9, 3J5-365; The Conditions of -earn ing, Sew YorTTHoltT 
Rinehart and HTniton, i96Ss and 'Contributions of Teaming to 
Human Development". Psychological Revie w, 1968. IS, 117-191. 



In many fields of education, when one searches for clues 
concerning the relations between principles of learning 
and approaches to instruction, he finds data from a number 
of carefully done empirical studies to guide him. Such is 
the case, for example, with a subject like mathematics, or 
with a subject like reading. It is true to a more limi 4 * d 
extent for the learning of science, and to a still more 
limited degree for social studies. In the field of driver 
education, however, it is quite apparent from the outset 
that information about how people learn to drive, how 
fast they learn to drive, and how well they learn to drive 
is sparse indeed. 

Accordingly, my approach to the topic must be determined 
by this absence of quantitative information and data. 
Rather than summarizing for you what has been found about 
the acquisition of competence in automobile driving, I 
shall need to describe instead what general conclusions 
about learning, drawn mainly from tasks other than driving 
itself, can be applied to the design of instruction in 
driver education. In doing this, I shall not neglect, 
however, whatever findings appear to be relevant to this 
subject to be found in research sources. 
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Being a good automobile driver is evidently a complex 
affair. It surely must include the following components: 



1. Moving the vehicle at near-zero speeds in various 

directions and into spaces of restricted dimen- 
sions. Example: Parking, backing into a design- 

ated space. 

2. Moving the vehicle at moderate to high speeds in 

a manner which follows certain reference ’'tracks," 
such as those of the road edge, including going 
around corners and curves. Example: Road and 

highway driving, no traffic. 

3. Driving on roads and highways containing other 

vehicles, people, or objects, in such a manner as 
to avoid collisions. Example: Driving in 

traffic . 

4. Executing signals, braking, and other acts whose 
effect is to aid the progress and safety of other 
drivers am vehicles. The best known example: 
Using turn or hand signals. 

5. In moderate to high speed driving, responding to 

unpredictable events by carrying out proper 
emergency actions. Example: Turning off the 

road to avoid a sudden obstacle. 

6. Carrying out procedures which are legally pre- 

scribed, regarding such acts as speed control, 
stopping at intersections,' signalling, parking, 
and many others. Examples: Stopping at a rad 

light; yielding to traffic at a yield sign; 
keeping within posted speed limits. 

If gocd driving is such a complex matter, one surely must 
avoid, first of all, any assumption that there is some 
single essence to it. One cannot say that good driving is 
"really" a matter of proper fundamental skills, or a matter 
of proper attitudes, nothing more. On th * contrary, good 
driving is all the things I have mentioned. The skills and 
attitudes relevant to each one of them must be learned. 

None can be omitted. 

Varieties of Learning 

One of the ideas from the field of learning research which 
can usefully be applied to the problem of driving instruc- 
tion is that there are different varieties of learning, 
each leading to a different kind of capability, and each 
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requiring a different set of instructional conditions 
(1, 2). If competent driving is a complex matter, then 
it should be possible to reduce this complexity by 
identifying the different types of learning that are 
involved in the separate kinds of performance required. 
Having done this, it should be possible to state what 
conditions of instruction will be most effective for 
accomplishing the learning in each case, and what 
conditions will be less effective. 

If we examine the six kinds of driving activities I have 
mentioned, it can be seen that they comprise several 
different kinds of learning, each requiring different 
instructional conditions for optimal effectiveness. 

For example, Number 2, driving the vehicle on the road, is 
primarily a motor chain, or a motor skill, and is composed 
of no other kind of learning to any great extent. It is 
by no means the only motor skill involved in driving--in 
fact, there are many— but it does haye this character al- 
most exclusively. Does it have to b’^ learned? Certainly 
it does. One must learn to follow the road, whether 
straight or curved, at moderate to high speeds. Perhaps 
the most important thing to be noted about this kind of 
activitity is that it requires certain conditions for its 
learning; these are practice under a variety of "tracks'’ 
with the vehicle itself. Learning a motor skill requires 
the stimulation provided by kinesthetic feedback from the 
muscles. It requires, in popular language, "getting the 
feel of the car." Furthermore, it cannot be acquired in 
any other way. One can give oral instruction that is end- 
less, without accomplishing this kind of learning. Simul- 
ated practice is also of very little use, unless the 
simulator in fact reproduces the "feel" of the vehicle, 
which would entail useless expense. There must be practice 
with the car, on the road. Nothing else will accomplish 
the desired learning. 

A slightly different example is Number 1, moving the 
vehicle in various directions at near-zero speeds. * Here, 
what is being learned are various procedures , such as 
putting the car in particular positions, backing, turning, 
and others. Now these are what I call "rule-governed 
behavior," since they require the individual to accomplish 
a class of actions to a class of stimuli. (Please note 
that rule does not refer to a verbalized rule, such as 
"always look behind," but rather to behavior that is regul- 
ated in a predictable manner.) However, although these 
procedures are predictable in their effects, they incorpor- 
ate simpler forms of benavior which are also motor chains. 
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Moving the car forward at minimal speed is one; moving it 
backward at minimal speed is another; turning the wheels 
while moving at these speeds is a third; and surely a 
number of others can be identified. 

As a first step, then, we are back again with the require- 
ment for learning motor chains -- that they must be practiced 
directly, using the vehicle itself, in order for learning to 
take place. There are no shortcuts to the effects of direct 
practice. As a second step, however, these simpler motor 
chains must be put together into longer sequences called 
procedures, which are governed by rules. In learning these, 
there are some advantages to practicing in a somewhat abstract 
manner. For example, one may ask the question: How do you 

proceed to turn the car around on a two-lane road? Being 
able to answer this question verbally has some advantages for 
the person who is learning to drive. However, it obviously 
does not accomplish the needed integration of simpler motor 
skills into a smoothly flowing procedure. 

Number 3, driving so as to avoid collisions, is again a 
slightly different kind of learned activity. First of all, 
it assumes that such motor skills as have previously been 
mentioned have already been learned. In this case, the 
driver-learner must acquire a different set of rules. The 
effect of these rules is not at all to improve his “feel 
of the car," or his skill at "maneuvering.” Instead, their 
effect is to avoid collisions with objects, cars, or people*. 
These are the rules about signalling, braking, watching, 
accelerating, passing, and others of that sort. These rules 
must be learned by the driver by having. him respond to as 
great a variety of relevant situations as one can manage. 
Provided that basic motor skills have indeed been acquired, 
this is one area in which the simulator can be of great 
help. The function of the simulator for this kind of learn- 
ing, as more than one* study has pointed out (5, 4) is to 
provide a variety of situations for practice which goes 
beyond what could be provided by using the car itself. 

Of particular interest in the list of activities previously 
described is number 5--responding to unpredictable events 
by carrying out proper actions and emergency procedures. 

Here is an activity that goes beyond mere rule-using. This 
kind of learning is problem solving. The driver must be 
able to make the quick decisions which prevent an accident 
by taking some kinds of unusual action, in situations whose 
specific features are quite unpredictable. Cun he practice 
such problem-solving directly? Hot to any great extent, 
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since the variety of situations he must be prepared to meet 
are so uncertain. How can he be prepared, then? The answer 
is by learning to carry out certain procedures among which 
he may have to choose when he is faced with the emergency 
situation. These are procedures like keeping the car 
straight after a bump; straightening the vehicle after 
beginning to skid; maintaining control of the vehicle 
after driving off the road. It seems a little unlikely 
tha^t these somewhat "unusual" kinds of skills are given 
much attention in driver education* Yes it is in fact 
these kinds of rule-following behaviors which contribute 
to the meeting of novel problem-solving situations in driv- 
ing . 



The Cumulative Nature of Learning 

Different aspects of the totality of automobile driving, 
according to this reasoning, must be learned in different 
ways, under different conditions for learning, if optimal 
results are to be achieved. 

There is still another characteristic of the learning 
process which may profitably be taken into account in de- 
signing instruction for auto driving. This is the cumulat - 
ive nature of learning effects. By this is meant the fact 
that learning not only establishes capabilities for carry- 
ing out specific performances on the part of the learner, 
but in each such instance it also provides a residue--a 
potentiality for positive transfer to further learning. 

For example, when a novice driver acquires the skill of 
holding the clutch at a point which keeps the car station- 
ary on a hill, he has also learned a capability which will 
make the learning of a variety of other skills easier-- 
controlling the speed of the vehicle during parking maneu- 
vers, for example. Learning has a cumulative effect which 
shows itself in positive transfer to further learning. 

The implication of this characteristic of the learning 
process is important. If we can determine the subordinate 
skills which contribute positive transfer to the learning 
of the skills we want ultimately to establish, it will be 
possible to arrange a sequence of learning events which 
represents a highly effective arrangement of objectives for 
instruction. To find out what these subordinate skills 
are, and what order they occur in, it is necessary to make 
an analysis of the skills representing the ultimate goals 
of instruction. 

For example, learning the skilled procedure of parallel 
parking involves a number of subordinate skills, which I 
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have attempted to outline in Figure 1. When I describe 
some of them here, remember that 1 am not necessarily 
trying to describe the order in which they are employed 
in the total procedure, but merely their presence as sub- 
ordinate skills. What the figure shows on the second line 
is a set of rule-governed behaviors which are involved in 
the total procedure of parallel parking. Each of these in 
turn depends upon the learning of certain classifying skills 
often called concepts . These in turn depend for their 
learning on the prior learning of motor chains , such as 
positioning the vehicle, backing at low speed, and so on. 
Many of these have previously been mentioned. 

The figure is intended to emphasize the cumulative nature 
of learning. More and more complex kinds of behavior are 
built up, by a process of positive transfer, from simpler 
kinds of behavior. Even the simplest skills, illustrated 
here, are built up by this process from even more basic 
skills. It is notable, for example, that a motor chain 
like backing at minimal speed itself depends upon the more 
basic skill of controlling the car's speed down to zero 
by the use of the clutch. Here is .surely an example of a 
component ski] 1 which transfers broadly to quite a number 
of different performances of the automobile driver. 

The figure illustrates a theoretical principle of learning. 
The principle is, learning of higher-level skills is 
substantially facilitated by the previous learning of low- 
er-level skills. Practically speaking, this means that 
learning efficiency will be best if one progresses from 
simpler to more complex skills. Does this mean it is 
impossible to learn parallel parking M all at once," or by 
practicing the procedure from start to finish? No, it does 
not mean that it is impossible. It c.^es mean that it is, 
by and large, inefficient. To make sure that the learner 
has mastered the basic skills first is a learning procedure 
that has the greatest chance of being successful fastest 
most often. 

Similar analyses are possible for other kinds of terminal 
performances, even to one like "responding to unpredictable 
events," shown in Figure 2. If such events are truly 
unpredictable, it is all the more evident that establishing 
driving competence becomes a matter of having the student 
learn the many subordinate skills, both intellectual and 
motor, which he will need to have available in meeting 
unexpected situations and solving novel problems. (For a 
different kind of analysis of subordinate skills, see 
Herbert [3]). The figure indicates the kinds of rule - 
governed behaviors which are likely to be used in solving 
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I Problem-solving: 
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Some components of driving. 



these difficult and unexpected problems, the kinds of 
categorizing skills or concept s upon which these in turn 
depend for their learning , and the kinds of motor chains 
that are even more basic. Again, the tneoretical implica- 
tions of the chart are that learning the basic motor skills 
facilitates the learning of the concepts, which in turn 
makes easier the learning of the required rule-governed 
behaviors. Beyond this one cannot go — one simply hopes 
that meeting a genuine unexpected emergency will find the 
driver prepared with a repertoire of skills that will make 
possible good decision making. 



Instruction 



Designing effective instruction for driving can thus be 
viewed as a matter of first, identifying both terminal and 
component skills, and second, setting up reasonable condi- 
tions under which they can be learned. 

The right conditions for instruction are going to vary with 
the nature of what is being learned. In automobile driving, 
particular contrasts can be drawn between the optimal 
conditions for learning motor skills (like backing straight) , 
rule-governed behavior (such as procedures at a four-way 
stop) , and problem solving (as in takirg emergency action) . 

The driving simulator is the source of some good examples. 
Depending on its particular makeup, some kinds of capabilities 
can be well taught by means of a simulator, others poorly, 
and still others perhaps not at all. 

Consider category No. 4, which I mentioned at the beginning 
-- executing signals, braking, and other acts the effects of 
which aid the progress and safety of other drivers and 
vehicles. Can these be taught by lecturing, or by the 
learning of verbal ansv:erj to verbal questions? Certainly 
not. Can they be taught in a simulator? Very well indeed, 
provided one can assume that the more basic motor chains 
have been learned some other way, so that they can be put 
together when the execution of the total procedure is 
called for. 

What about category No. 6 — carrying out legally prescribed 
procedures? Can these be taught by verbal means? To. a. 
considerable extent, yes. Staying within the speed limit 
is a rule Uiich can quite effectively be reinstated by 
means of verbal cues, such as the sign that says "Speed 
Limit 50." Does simulator training contribute to such 
learning? Not markedly, 1 should think, although perhaps 
simulator practice c^n contribute som.uwhat to the habitual 
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nature of the use of these rules in a variety of situations. 

What about category No. l--maneuvering the vehicle at 
minimal speeds? No one would imagine, I suppose, that 
these basic motor skills could be established by verbal 
instruction. How about a simulator? Well, that is a 
reasonable question. But such a simulator would need to 
have the physical dynamic characteristics of an automobile, 
and this would be economically indefensible. For the basic 
motor skills, then, one must face the fact that nothing can 
replace the motor vehicle itself. 

The truly effective simulator would probably be a kind of 
specially designed driving course, requiring perhaps 20 
acres of ground. It would have various kinds of roads and 
road surfaces, backing spaces, turning spaces, and so on. 

It would be, in other words, a pltce where basic skills 
could be practiced in an automobile. The basic skills 
would be not only those which are used frequently, like 
rounding a curve, but also those which are used infrequent- 
ly, such as keeping the wheels straight after hitting an 
unexpected bump; or driving through a narrow aperture. 

Such practice would be intended to insure that the most 
highly generalizable skills were well learned first. After 
that, the rest would be easier. 
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1 . BACKGROUND 

The project in which I am engaged is one in a series designed 
to provide guidance to the National Highway Safety Bureau 
regarding the problem of evaluating driver education programs. 
The impetus for these studies is a provision in the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966 which authorizes Federal assistance to 
state and local agencies in carrying out highway safety 
programs, including driver education and training. 

In fulfilling the congressional mandate, NHSB needs to know 
what benefits will accrue from a given expenditure of funds 
on one or another of several different programs, or on one 
or another activity within a given program. The benefits of 
primary concern to the Bureau are reductions in highway 
fatalities, personal in j iries , and property damage. To be 
sure, accurate estimates of costs and benefits associated 
with different safety programs are difficult to get at the 
present time. However, pending development of adequate 
performance criteria and appropriate cost-benefit analysis 
techniques, the NHSB is trying to lay the groundwork that 
will make possible scientific evaluation of programs in the 
various areas for which it is responsible. 

One area of responsibility is that of driver education a..d 
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training. While this program is educational in nature, it 
is nevertheless perceived by the Bureau as an integral part 
of the over-all highway safety program. As such, it may be 
said to be in competition with the other highway safety pro- 
grams (e.g., driving and alcohol, seat belts, licensing, 
enforcement, etc.). But it is also true that the driver 
education program is a supra-safety program -- proper educa- 
tion can influence materially all the other highway safety 
programs. Perhaps this is the reason that driver education 
and training was specifically identified in the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 



2. OVERALL PLANNING STRATEGY 



The strategy used in planning research for the evaluation of 
driver education and training programs is indicated schemat- 
ically in the chart on the next page. In the Spring of 1967, 
NHSB contracted with four agencies to develop plans for 
evaluating the effectiveness of current or proposed driver 
education programs. These four organizations are represented 
on the program today, namely: 

AmU ~ The American University 

DSrA = Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 

IED = Institute for Educational Development 

NYU = New York University 

Each of the four contractors received the same Work Statement 
containing a set of general objectives and eight specific 
tasks. The results of these studies are represented by four 
reports which became available in the summer of 1968. These 
reports contain many common elements and a number of unique 
features . 

To synthesize the information contained in the four reports 
the NHSB contracted with the National Academy of Sciences, 
Highway Research Board, to recommend plans for evaluating 
driver education programs on a national basis. The product 
of the new study was to be another report. On the basis of 
the latter report, and using whatever means seem appropriate, 
the NHSB hopes to be in a position to start the final step 
in this process -- the actual implementation of evaluation 
plans for driver education an 1 training programs 



3. CU RRENT PROJECT STRATEGY 

The strategy employed by the NAS-HRB in carrying out the 
current project was to appoint a panel of advisor-consultants 
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Planning process. 



and to subcontract with the Educational Testing Service 
(with which organization I am associated) for the necessary 
staff work* The panel v;as convened both as an advisory 
group to NAS and as a group of consultants to our staff. 

Panel members brought to the project a diversity of disciplines. 
They included educators, psychologists (with specialties in 
education, engineering, human factors, and research), 
operations research scientists, and statisticians* While 
some have devoted a major part of their professional career 
to the field of driving safety and education, others have 
been concerned with more general problems of human behavior, 
man-machine systems, and general philosophical and method- 
ological aspects of experimental design and evaluation. With 
so much diversity and talent present, it is not surprising 
that they should have sought creative approaches to the 
problem of designing evaluation methods for driver education 
programs . 

The objective set forth by the NHSB for this particular study 
was the selection and/or synthesis of evaluation instruments 
developed under the four concurrent research contracts, 
followed by the development of plans for evaluating driver 
education programs on a national basis. Within the framework 
of the general objective the work statement specified five 
tasks, which can be summarized as follows: 



1 . 

2 * 



3 . 
4 * 
5 * 



familiarization with the four feasibility studies; 

development of a system of classification for 
comparing and combining data in the four 
feasibility studies; 

selection of evaluation instruments, with the 
rationale for the selection; 



identification of criteria for evaluating the 
effectiveness of driver education programs; and 



development of experimental research plans, based 
upon the four reports, for validating the evalua- 
tion systems for driver education and training 
programs . 



While the procedure to be followed in implementing the 
foregoing statement of work looks straightforward, its very 
simplicity is deceiving. In order to develop a sound 
validation plan or to have a basis for selection of "in- 
struments , M one must have a clear definition of objectives 
or goals. None were available. While the four reports 
contain excellent reviews of the literature and discussions 
of the difficulties of getting valid measures of driver 
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proficiency, they do not provide clear-cut statements of 
goals or definitive criteria for use in evaluating program 
effectiveness. For this reason, our panel of consultants 
elected to go beyond the simple task of comparing the four 
evaluative proposals. It was their goal -- through creative 
synthesis -- to take a significant step forward. 



4. ST ATUS OF DRIVER EDUCATION EVALUATION 

The four feasibility studies provide a comprehensive review 
of the status of driver education and its relationship to 
traffic safety. From these reviews it is evident that at 
the present time it is impossible to draw valid scientific 
inferences regarding the impact of driver education on 
subsequent driving performance (particularly as measured 
by accidents and traffic violation) . This point ran through 
all four reports, and is summarized succinctly in the NYU 
study (on which Dr. Brody reported). Quoting from 
that report, there are these two statements: 

1 . No clear proof has as yet been produced showing 
that driver education , as presently constituted , 
has significant favorable effect on driver 
performance . 

2. No clear * proof has as yet been produced showing 
that driver education > as presently constituted > 
does no t have a significant favorable effect on 
driver performance . 

A related observation is made in the AmU study (on which Dr. 
Lybrand reported) : 

...prior evaluation studies have not provided clear , 
consistent y objective evidence which allows an impartial 
person to conclude with confidence y one way or the 
other y that one type of driver educati on and training 
progvam y as currently taught y is more effective as an 
accident countermeasure than any other type of program. 

These are but manifestations of the more general situation 
recognized in the Moynihan Report ( Secretary y s Advisory 
Committee on Traffic Safety , 1968). The Report refers to 
traffic safety as rT 7~..an almost wholly uncharted area” and 
urges the establishment of "...carefully elaborated and 
comprehensive national goals” (p. 35). Such a statement of 
goals could then serve as a basis for setting priorities and 
for determining the allocation of resources to different 
safety programs. In working toward the achievement of such 
goals, however, the Report points out three cautions that 
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must be observed: first, "traffic safety research must 

henceforth be conducted at the very highest levels of 
methodological rigor, and of scientific and intellectual 
relevance"? second, both research and its application "will 
involve many concepts and activities that are considerably 
at variance with views held by the public at large"; and 
third, stemming from the newness of the field, "there do 
not exist even the most rudimentary standards of performance 
by which to measure achievement" (pp. 37, 38). While 
these observations were directed to considerations of 
research for safety programs of all types, they certainly 
apply to the driver education program in particular. 

The idea for the four concurrent feasibility studies 
probably was born in the course of developing the following 
finding and recommendation of the Moynihan Report (p. 57): 

"Unf ortunately 3 the present state of knowledge as to 
the effectiveness of driver education provides no 
certainty > and much doubt , that the return on this 
enormous prospective effort will be commensurate 
with the investment . A broad and systematic inquiry 
is needed into the general question of how driving 
behavior is acquired, and how drivers can be taught 
not only to operate automobiles, but also to inider- 
stand the major problems of highway safety ...” 

When the four investigators began their studies they quickly 
found the "accident countermeasure" effect of driver educa- 
tion programs to be very elusive. They recognized that driver 
proficiency is only one component in an effective highway 
transportation system, and that accident reduction is only 
one measure of improved driver proficiency. Further, all 
agreed on the futility of trying to pinpoint the effects of 
driver education to subsequent accident experience, especially 
in view of the difficulties in finding adequate data. All 
four reports placed considerable emphasis on the fact that 
the objectives of driver education must aim at the ultimate 
development of driver proficiency in the real world, as 
reflected in efficient traffic flow as well as accident 
reduction . 

Despite the fact the driver education programs are well 
established there was agreement that analysis of the driving 
task in the real world is crucial for developing and valida- 
ting programs designed to change driving behavior. As 
parallel to the need for task analysis, they agreed on the 
need for the development of more objective measures of driving 
capabilities and attitudes. 

The apparent agreement on the existing problems and general 
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objectives does not mean that there was concurrence as to hov; 
the evaluation effort should be carried out. For example, 
there are differences in the preferred methods for tackling 
the task analysis and for establishing valid measures of 
driving behavior. Except for agreement on the need for 
a survey of existing driver education programs (which is a 
specific task in the Work Statement of the four contractors) , 
there are very great differences in the^>: proposals for 
research. These vary from a brief reference regarding the 
need for the establishment of a driver information base to 
an elaborate, highly specific experimental design. 

The goal of my project is to try to resolve some of these 
differences and to come up with a viable evaluation plan. 



5. SOME T H OUGHTS ON EVALUATION PLANS 

The difficulties inherent in making good, sound evaluations 
of the effectiveness of driver education programs are 
recognized by the Bureau, and they served as the justifica- 
tion for having four concurrent studies made of this problem. 
Of course, these difficulties are not unique to driver educa- 
tion — they hold for all education. Witness the following 
statement from the recent Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: 

When the Office of Education was created in 1867, it 
was charged with the collection of "such statistics 
fact3 as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories rr . 

Yet today , over 100 years later, we still lack the 
essential yards ticks to me-sure progress in educa- 
tion . (Wilbur J. Cohen, Social Indicators: 

Statistics for Public Policy, American Statistician , 
October, 1968, p. 16.) 

The development of such yardsticks for driver education is the 
ultimate objective being sought by the NHSB. There is no 
quick and simple solution to this complex problem: valid 

evaluation procedures can emerge only from long-term research 
efforts . 

The view of the present contractor -- shared by the tour 
original study contracts -- is that the ultimate goal of 
this research is the accurate measurement of driving 
proficiency and the sound evaluation of driver education 
programs. However, in order that some progress be mode, 
the total complex problem must be broken down into 
manageable components. Staring an ultimate coal does r >t 
imply waiting for the fulfillment of the ever elusive 
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"grand design." By taking reasonable steps along the way, 
current needs can be met, although of questionable validity 
at first. These should be subject to revision and 
improvement in technique as experience is gained. Such an 
iterative process, involving feedback loops, can lead to a 
continuous upgrading in evaluation methods . 

An overall plan for meeting the ultimate goal -- the 
development of operational evaluation instruments to assess 
the effectiveness of driver education programs -- will involve 
two major phases: 

1. an experimental phase: involving development and 

validation of evalu ation instruments , using real- 
world "driving performance" as the criterion; 

2. an operational phase: will make use of these 

"validated instruments" to oval’ .ate the drive r 
e duc at io n and train i ng program s . 

The first phase, the validation of instruments, is both 
difficult and costly to accomplish. While a set of 
evaluation instruments may be relatively easy to i ^minister 
and measurements may ’ e easily obtained, getting good (or 
valid, or meaningful) driving performance measures nay 
require new technologies and considerable development. 

Getting such driving performance measures can be done only 
on an experimental basin. The second phase, general use of 
instruments, should ideally wait until the validation in the 
first phase has been accomplished. However, if the evaluation 
instruments are to bv validated against criterion measures of 
driving perfor nance, we may Le a long way from accomplishing 
this. Still, a great deal of preliminary work, based on 
expert judgment and analysis, can lay the groundwork for 
atcaininy the ultimate goal and serve the evaluation needs 
in the short term as veil. 



In such an overall strategy for evaluation it is necessary 
to distinguish between activities that might be done quickly 
and those that will require substantial effort. Such 
distinctions may be identified as follows: 



Immediate 



Short 



term 



referring to steps that can be taken 
now , employing only the means at hand, 
to evaluate driver education. 

referring to evaluation proced .res that 
can be developed and be made usable in 
a year or two. 

referring to evaluation techni jues 
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Long term 



employing scientific and technical means that 
may require five years or more to develop. 

Anticipating some delay before new evaluation procedures 
(even subjective ones) could be developed, NHSB established 
its "immediate plan" by issuing the general guidelines 
contained in Highway Safety Program Standard 4.4.4. These 
standards are sufficiently broad in scope to encompass 
more specific requirements of the state and local agencies 
that might evolve from short-term and long-term research 
efforts . 

The four reports all suggested some kind of survey of 
driver education courses as a mvans of cataloging existing 
program^ or as an immediate or short-term measure. We 
focused our attention on short-term and long-term evaluation 
procedures . 

A good "short-term plan" should provide a basis for longer- 
range research as well as an interim technique for evaluating 
current driver education programs. The following step j are 
prerequisite to an ultimate solution to the problem: 

1. Identify the traffic-related tasks and the 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes required to 
perform these tasks. 

2. From the. preceding task analysis, determine what 
the objectives of i driver education program 
should be. 

3. Develop a short-term evaluation instrument for 
measuring the attainment of the objectives as 
reflected in the content of driver education 
programs . 

To accomplish these three steps will require the skills of 
the most experienced professionals in driver education and 
traffic safety. For the first of these steps, they would 
be well-advised to seek the assistance of experts in task 
analysis who developed the technology for military man- 
machine systems. From such a task analysis would be 
derived the objectives of driver education stated in 
behavioral terms (i.e., what the driver must do), and an 
instrument to assess the program content. 

During the course of the short-term developmental work 
a period of at least one year and perhaps as long as two year 
-- planning for ^he long-term evaluation should be initiated. 
This would involve identification and specification of the 
research and development required to provide suitable driver 
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performance criterion measures and for the refinement of 
evaluation instruments. 

As noted earlier, the development of driver performance 
criterion measures is at the crux of a scientific evaluation 
procedure. Attainment of the ultimate goal is many years in 
the future so some useful intermediate procedures are desir- 
able. One way of recognizing the different, levels at which 
this problem can be approached is to consider the evaluation 
task in either of two ways: (1) by expert judgment, compari- 

son with some standards, or other measurements of the progra m 
content ; or (2) by observation, rating, cr other measure- 
ments of the individuals °xposed to the training program, so 
that with proper statistical controls it becomes possible to 
draw inferences about program effectiveness. 

The first approach is the easier one, although less valid. 

The survey of driver education courses proposed in the four 
reports is a simple use of this approach. A short-term eval- 
uation instrument is an improvement on this. The second 
approach, involving mea s urem en ts on individ u al d river s , i s 
much more difficult to accomplish, but clearly can lead to 
more valid results. Because of the difficulties, time, and 
cost that would be involved, this approach should probably 
be limited to experimental studies. 

The mai~ objective of any long-term plan must be the conduct 
of research with the expectation that operational evaluation 
instruments could then be based on it. Looking toward efforts 
extending over five years or longer, it is not unreasonable to 
expect technological advances and imaginative research to cope 
with problems which appear insoluble at present. Specifically, 
ve might expect progress in our ability to measure driving 
behavior in the real world. When realistic measurement of 
driving behavior of individuals can be obtained, then a truly 
scientific determination of the effectiveness of a training 
program can be made. 

In summary, let me emphasize again that dr.ver education can- 
not be considered in isolation as an ’'accident counter- 
measure.'’ The ultimate objective of reducing highway 
fatalities, personal injuries, and property damage will be 
realized only if a concerted effort is brought to bear by the 
Federal government, the state an'~ local communities, and the 
public at large to make all aspects of the highway traffic 
system more safeworthy. Vast improvements in the vehicles, 
the highways, and the traffic control procedures, as well 
as in the behavior of drivers are needed to bring about such 
objectives. What goes into driver education should be in- 
fluenced by the rest of the system and should be flexible 
enough to respond to changes. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION TODAY AND TOMORROW 



Norman Key 
Executive Secretary 

National Commission on Safety Education 
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The instructions given to me were to discuss the current 
state and future planning for the field of driver education. 
It should be statrd at the outset that today's schools have 
accepted the responsibility for teaching people to survive 
and to live effectively. Authorities are in substantial 
agreement that the school is the best place for teaching 
and learning safe behavior. This does not mean that such 
behavior cannot or should not be learned elsewhere. It 
simply means that the school provides the optimum learning 
environment for more people at less cost, since schools are 
society's organized approach to equipping children and 
youth with the knowledge, the skills# and the understandings 
which they need. Typically# driver education is offered at 
the grade level whe>:e students are at or near the minimum 
legal driving age. Within this framework driver education 
has become established in the schools and colleges of the 
United Stater. 

CURRENT STATUS 

Safety education including driver education, had its 
beginning before 1920. But the breakthrough in American 
schools came with the publication of the 1940 yearbook, 
Safet y Education , by the American Association of School 
Administrators , Then followed the World Wa\r II period 
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which ;?aw only sketchy advances; but among these were the 
development of pre-induction driver education which many 
secondary schools offered at the urging of the War Depart- 
ment, training for wartime motor fleec operation, and 
wartime training for school bus drivers and supervisors .( 1} 

Recognising that rhe quality of driver education in schools 
across the nation depends upon policies and standards 
developed by educators themselves, the National Education 
Association’s Commission on Safety Education administered 
and published the reports of several national conferences. 
Each conference concentrated on program improvement. 
Representatives of many safety agencies contributed to these 
national conferences. The widely used conference reports 
have served as guidelines for improving driver education 
in the nation’s schools and colleges. 

Since 1960, E valuative Criteria (2), an overall guide for 
assessing all aspects oF^econdary education, has contained 
a section on driver education. Thus, when professional 
evaluation teams representing the regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools review the offerings of a 
high school in connection with accreditation, driver 
education is assured of consideration along with other 
subjects found in a comprehensive high school program. 

Profess iona 1 Organization to S trengthen Driver Education 

Following the marked increase in high school driver 
education after World War IX, active state groups of 
teachers be^an formation of professional driver education 
teachers assocations in a number of states. Today such 
professional organizations exist in 42 states. With the 
assistance of the National Commission on Safety Education, 
the American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association 
was formed in 1957* It became a department of the National 
Education Association in 1960. Currently 40 states 
associations are affiliated with the national association. 
The growing leadership of these groups is contributing to 
the refinement of the body of knowledge in the* and 

to the strengthening of driver education courses *.* high 
schools as well as of teacher preparation programs in 
colleges and universities. 

The Body of Knowledge in Driver Educatio n 

That there is a body of knowledge 3ssertial to the 
development of competent members of 'traffic society' is 
widely recognized, though there is also a keen awareness 
that refinement and extension of this body knowledge are 
necessary. It should be remembered that this specialized 
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body of knowledge has been developed in a relatively short 
period in the history of American education, starting with 
the mere review of accident statistics and the memorizing 
of safety rules. 

This body of knowledge is frequently treated in a two-part 
full semester course of instruction. The two parts consist 
of classroom instruction and practice driving or laboratory 
instruction. Three factors have influenced the growth of 
this curriculum: (a) the demand for effective citizenship 

training (knowledge, skills, attitudes), (b) the problems 
and cultural interests of young people, and (c) the nature 
of learning safe traffic behavior. (3) Driver education 
also has important relationships to the biological, physical, 
and behavioral sciences. The combination of concepts from 
these disciplines with the unique body of traffic safety 
knowledge provides a basis for greater insight and under- 
standing of the individual's role on our streets and high- 
ways. "The body of knowledge in driver and traffic safety 
education may be conceived in terms of content needed by the 
teacher, first , to develop the learner's driving capability 
and, s econd , to develop informed traffic citizens." (4) 



Prog ram Variations 

One of the challenges for schools today is to design driver 
education courses to meet a wide variety of needs. For 
example, a growing number of young people need to know how 
to operate a motor vehicle safely in connection with part- 
time or even full-time occupations. In addition, increased 
leisure time spent in driving exposes more people to a 
wider range of traffic conditions for which they need 
special preparation. Adults and out-of -school youth also 
have unique instructional needs. These are among the 
reasons why the education community is increasingly con- 
cerned with planning and implementing instructional programs 
such as the following: 

0 driver education designed to prepare individuals 
for a vocation, 

0 initial driver education courses for adults and 
out-of -school youth, 

0 special traffic safety instruction for senior 
citizens, and 

0 programs for disabled persons. 

Recent action by the U. S. Department of Labor, in 
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connection with child labor regu lations , has an interesting 
relationship here. The action has the effect of waiving 
the restrictions against 16-and-17-year-old drivers whose 
operation of a motor vehicle is "only occasional and 
incidental to the child's employment ’( 5 jprovided (among other 
things) such a minor has completed a state-approved driver 
education course. States are also allowed to apply for 
exemption under this special Department of Labor regulation 
for employing under-1 8-year-old student drivers cf school 
buses . ^ 

Legislative Support for Driver Education 

Legislative support for driver education has been provided 
in several ways. Some states offer special instructional 
permits for students of approved driver education courses. 

This student permit, provided for learners in the school 
year or semester immediately preceding their reaching legal 
driving age, is recommended in the Uniform Vehicle Code . ( 6 ) 

In the laws of 33 states, separate provision is made for 
practice driving instruction by students enrolled in approved 
driver education programs, either by special permit or in 
some other way. (7) 

Recently, the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances added to the Uniform Vehicle Code the 
recommendation that states require applicants for the 
driver’s license who are under 18 years of age to have 
successfully completed an approved driver education course. ( 9 ) 
Currently, 26 states have adopted this practice. 

Fi nancial Support for Driver Education 

Legislators at the state and Federal levels have recognized 
the need for financial support for driver education. 

Financial support for programs in secondary schcols is 
provided in 35 states, and some of these include provisions 
for research and for teacher preparation. Funds for such 
support are provided in four ways: (e) appropriations from 

general state funds (all the people pay) , (b) vehicle 

registration fees and driver’s license fees (owners and 
operators pay), (c) learner’s permit fees (learners pay), 
and ^d) fines for traffic law violations (transgressors 
pay) . (9) 

In the 1965-56 school year, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 began to provide financial support 
for driver education. 

The funding of driver education projects under this Act 
may be determined largely by state and local school systems, 
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and the states a r .d communities are not required to match 
the Federal funds. A number of state and local school 
systems are improving driver education under this Act. (10) 

It is now well knov;n that the Highway Safety Act of 1966 , 
which requires continuous and progressively more compre- 
hensive highway safety programs at all levels, specifically 
requires driver education. 

Contribut ions of business and industry to driver education 
are worthy of note. Of some 25,000 automobiles used in 
driver education programs during the 1967-68 school year, 
more than 90 percent were loaned by automobile dealers 
through special arrangements with the manufacturers at no 
cost to the schools. (ll)In addition, a number of light 
trucks for vocational driver education have recently been 
made available to schools on the same basis. 

The practice of allowing special reduced insurance rates 
on automobiles in families with teen-age male drivers who 
satisfactorily complete an approved driver education 
course is almost universal in the insurance industry. 

Business and industry also provide scholarships for teachers 
of driver education, and produce numerous types of both 
hardware and software for driver and traffic safety 
instruction . 

The foregoing are but some of the highlights of the status 
and scope of driver education in the United States. 

Details as to various program elements are not discussed. 

It is assumed that other papers presented at this symposium 
will include details on program elements such as the 
number of schools offering driver education and number of 
students enrolled; colleges offering teacher preparation 
programs; requirements for state certification of teachers; 
state and local school system supervisory services; and the 
cost cf instruction. 

A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

Educators are concerned about moving ahead with varied ard 
substantial improvements in driver education. Questions 
and problems abound as to what to tackle first and how to 
proceed. Choices are required among such aspects of the 
field as; 



0 organizing instructional schedu' 1 5 to accomodate* 
more students, 



0 gearing financial support to provide for more 
students , 
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0 arranging realistic in-service programs to help 
teachers become more proficient with innovative 
hardware and software, 

0 finding ways to incorporate related and important 
content like (a) alcohol and its effects on drivers 
and pedestrians, (b) motorcycle safety, and (c) 
meeting common emergencies , and 

i 

0 building support for driver education by effective 
communication with the lay public. 

In addition, we face such problems as: 

0 how to improve the qualifications of college 
professors , 

0 how to improve teacher preparation, and 

° how to provide effective state level supervisory 
service to all schools. 

These kinds of problems are not unique to driver education, 
but they are more prevalent in this field because of its 
relative newness as a school subject. It takes time — 
more time than the 20 to 30 years driver education courses 
have been offered in the schools -- for widespread under- 
standing and high commitment to develop in support of a 
program. 

Let us look ahead, nevertheless, to some of the interesting, 
yes, exciting, dimensions which are likely to unfold as 
effort from many sources is directed toward the improvement 
of driver educaticn. 

Behavioral Sciences and Education 



Research in the behavioral sciences is providing increasing 
evidence that difficulties in personal adjustment often 
underlie risk behavior. Even temporary conditions such as 
worry, fatigue, or extreme anger or joy can influence the 
way in which one behaves in a given situation or even l.ow 
he approaches a learning task. (12) 

We live in a ’technological age.' Man has survived through 
the ages largely because of his ability to adapt to the 
environment by improving his equipment for living. This 
evolutionary process has involved an increasingly sophisti- 
cated search for definition and analysis of specific tasks 
in a wide range of human activity. This matter of task 
analysis is dramatically demonstrated today in successful 
space exploration. Safety is an essential and integral 
part of the process of analysis for each task at every 



stage of development and operation* Task analysis involves 
foresight, planning, and recognition of hazards in complex 
situations. For the human component in such a situation, 
the process involves learning a series of coordinated sub- 
tasks for hands, feet, eyes, and ears and developing them 
to a semi-automatic level; learning to make judgements of 
changing space-time relationships; and learning to 
anticipate situations and conditions and to react correctly, 
often in split-second intervals . (13 ) This process is involved 
in such simple procedures as turning the pages of a book; 
it is obviously involved in complex situations such as occur 
in driving an automobile. Although in the simpler 
situations one may be unaware of the process, it is precisely 
when this process breaks down or is neglected that one 
wastes effort and is also more likely to fall victim to an 
accident . 

It is difficult to generalize regarding the safe behavior 
of ar individual without a knowledge of his personal 
condition, of the nature of the activity in which he is 
engaged, and of the characteristics of the situation. It 
is meaningless to speak of the 'safe driver' or the 
'cautious man' without knowledge of the degree of risk he 
may take when engaging in a particular activity under a 
given set of circumstances. This would suggest that 
efforts at program improvement in driver education should 
incorporate a wide range of learning activities extending 
over a much longer period of time than does the traditional 
driver education course. It may even suggest extending 
the traffic safety learning experiences in a well- 
articulated fashion from elementary school through high 
school . (14 ) If so, then the question of how best to do this 
must also be answered. And this is not to suggest a single, 
best approach or prescription. For a program which 
concentrates on a single mode of learning and knowing is, 
by definition, extremely limited. 

For program improvement: in the future, one could hardly 
suggest a better approach than to use every means to 
stimulate the driver education practitioner to work hand- 
in-glove with the researcher, with a completely open mind 
for the improvement of a program. On the other hand, a 
researcher would gain much in the way of first-hand 
substantive knowledge of the field which he is researching 
if he would work closely with the on-the-job driver 
educator. It has been said that research tends to take on 
life of its own, and accumulates an internal logic that 
takes no account of the unique experience of any individual. 
Isn't this an appropriate word of caution for anyone 
planning to conduct research for improving programs in this 
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field? Surely empirical knowledge is not to be casu to 
the swine. 

Further in support of this approach, let us consider the 
convergence of various works including research among 
different disciplines in the behavioral sciences. Going 
back into the literature, one can see how the sociologist, 
the psychologist, and the psychiatrist formerly went their 
own separate ways, only to learn later that each had much 
to gain from the work of the others. Today we are 
witnessing increasingly the collaboration of scientists 
among the different disciplines in research and other 
efforts to improve the lot of man. (15) 

Im plications of Research 

What does research say about driver education? Is there a 
feasible alternative for driver education? In a recent 
report of an advisory cor.unittee to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, emphasis was placed on the importance 
of research as a basis for improving the programs in driver 
and traffic safety educat j on .( 16 ) Such research is especially 
urgent now, since the Highway Safety Act clearly requires 
that the states provide comprehensive highway safety 
programs including driver education. 

Accordingly, the advisory committee placed on the Federal 
government the responsibility for research leadership. 
Appropriate research agencies, the advisory committee 
suggested, would be the U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare (including the National Institute 
for Mental Health and the Office of Education) working 
with the National Highway Safety Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Transportation. This report directed some 
criticism at driver education as we know it today; and 
these critical comments made the headlines across the 
country. In a more realistic sense, the report was 
critical of the research on driver education and urged more 
research directed at improving the programs. In this 
connection the advisory committee stated that n . . . opera- 
tional driver education programs must continue. . . , One 
would hardly advocate a moratorium on al? schooling while 
looking for proof of better methods . " (16 ) 

The report also suggested that research consider many 
factors which have been neglected in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of, and in pointing the ..ay toward instruction. 

These factors, known to many in the field of driver 
education and research, though admittedly not well under- 
stood, include amount and type of exposure (mileage driven), 
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social class variables among involved drivers , intelligence, 
personality, etc. An in-depth inquiry is needed into the 
general question of how driver behavior, good or bad, is 
acquired. The transient state of attitude and of physical 
condition needs to be examined. All of these research 
areas, according to the report, place leadership responsi- 
bility on the Federal government. 

As to the research on benefits of driver education, one 
might conclude that, at this point in time, the score is 
tied between the researcher as a proponent of driver 
education and the researcher as a critic of driver . education . 
Too frequently, the proponents have used inconclusive 
evidence to demonstrate the favorable results. On the other 
hand, the critic, often lacking a substantive knowledge of 
the field which he was researching, has supported his 
criticism by employing data * hich are no better than those 
used by the proponent whose work he was criticizing. There 
is, then, no solid, irrefutable evidence that driver 
education does, in fact, reduce accidents. On the other 
hand, there is no solid, irrefutable evidence that driver 
education does not, in fact, reduce accidents. Thus, the 
score is even; it's a draw. This suggests that future 
research be redirected toward iri movement of the program. 

To provide better instruction for r ore people at less cost 
i a a wholly worthy objective for those who would do 
research in driver education. 

It is not a question of whether to do away with driver 
education, as some critics would suggest. Rather, it is 
a question of what kind of instruction is more effective. 

At a recent Symposium on Automotive Safety sponsored by 
the American Medical Assocation in Washington, D.C., one 
speaker who has not always been complimentary in his 
remarks about driver education emphasized that even though 
there have been weaknesses in the program, we must get on 
with the training. 

Do we need further proof that there is no alternative for 
instruction? Though it has not been proved beyond doubt 
that driver education prevents tragedies on our streets 
and highways, neither can one prove beyond doubt that 
fleas cause a dog to scratch. But the evidence of the 
value of driver education is overwhelming to those who have 
been close enough to a substantive pogram to sense first- 
hand tlie changes in understanding, insight, and skill that 
come about through this teaching- leai ning process. It is 
well known that quality differs considerably in various 
schools, and any evaluation of driver education generally 
should take quality into account. (17) 
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Driver education in itself is not a solution to all the 
highway problems. Perhaps our tendency in the past to 
assume that a person can be educated to overcome all highway 
inadequacies is a major reason that the program is under 
surveillance us it is today. 

Without question the highway environment with all of its 
built-in booby traps has been a contributing factor in 
more highway tragedies than has heretofore been recognized. 
William Haddon has pointed out that a sign on the highway 
reading "Slippery When Wet" is an official admission that 
here is a built-in hazard. He has further indicated that 
the public should not be expected to tolerate this condition, 
nor should the public tolerate fixed poles or bridges with 
unsafe abutments that constantly threaten the lives of 
people when they can be removed, modified, or shielded to 
eliminate or minimize hazards. The best the driver 
education teacher can do is to make every effort to create 
a keen awareness on the part of the learner of these 
highway inadequacies and trust that he will have developed 
the understanding and insight sufficient to deal with most 
of them in a safe manner. 

Closely related to the problem of highway inadequacy is the 
limitation of the human capacity to see and react wilhin a 
safe margin beyond some upper speed limit from which point 
there is no return. 

This field needs the interdisciplinary approach mentioned 
earlier. The researcher and driver education teacher can 
join forces to make a systems analysis of the highway 
problem. One of their objectives would be to translate 
the outcomes for application to the teaching-learning 
situation. This calls for the systems approach as utilized 
in other contexts in the development of a new orientation 
for innovations in driver education. Some studies have 
pointed out the need to know what skills are critical to 
the driving task .(18) Though some of the basic driving tasks 
have long been recognized by the driver education teacher - 
- such tasks as that of tracking which requires some 
minimum level of visual acuity and neuromuscular coordina- 
tion -- he is well aware that the body of knowledge can be 
further refined and more adequately correlated through 
scientific identification of the driving tasks. No doubt 
the body of knowledge and the teaching methodology stand 
to be improved through a new plan of instruction, scientifi- 
cally develcpad in relation to the entire system involving 
man, the machine, and the highway. 
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Improving the Learning Environment 



Improving the learning environment involves humanizing the 
content for learning and the setting in which learning 
takes place. It means extending the learning environment 
beyond the classroom to the community and, indeed, 
throughout the life space of the individual. 

The average youth, by the time he becomes a senior in high 
school, has viewed more than 15,000 hours of television in 
addition to hundreds of hours of public movies. These 
experiences plus the time he has spent with newspapers and 
magazines have exposed him to an almost insurmountable array 
of inhumanity -- inhumanity in the form of cruelty, 
violence, (including violence on the highway), drunkenness, 
and dishonesty. 

These same high school youngsters have been exposed to some 
12,000 hours of schooling. Thus, for the school to provide 
and adequate antidote for what the student is exposed to iw 
the rest of his waking hours, a superior program for 
instruction is paramount. The average driver education 
program today has three- tenths of one percent of a child's 
12,000 hours of schooling in which to offer such superior 
instructional services. In driver education, then, we need 
to design every phase of the learning experience for 
maximum benefits. And when we say learning experience, we 
are again talking about more than what goes or within the 
four walls of the classroom. We must include the entire 
process of education -- the home, television, radio, news- 
papers, and all other media to which the learner is exposed. 

Educational technology has become a formidable influence 
in the schools and colleges of the nation. Among the 
technological devices now finding their way into the class- 
room is the computer. Already computers are demonstrating 
their usefullness in teaching a host of cognitive skills. 

The computer, coupled with television, tap^s , records, and 
other audio visual devices, makes possible unique instruc- 
tional systems of sight, sound, and touch. (19) Thus, while 
driver education was in the forefront in its use of 
technology (such devices as simulators) , our field now must 
do some catching up to gain pace with other subject fields. 

While the computer can do some instructional tasks better 
than the human teacher, the teacher must always be in 
charge. Yet the teacher need not be the direct supervisor 
or coordinator of the computer. That can be handled by a 
paraprof essional . The important job yet to be done, and 
it must involve research, is to catalogue those aspects of 
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instruction that are most appropriate for the machine, on 
the one hand, and for the human teacher on the other. What 
better subject than driver education in which to make this 
important forward thrust! 

Mention was made earlier of the extension of the programs 
beyond one-semester and the inclusion of some instruction 
at lower grade levels as well as above. John Goodlad has 
foreseen computer consoles in classrooms and, in the 
foreseeable future, in homes just as television sets are 
found today. The computer system will be programmed by an 
adequate production of software materials from the school's 
learning center .{ 19 ) Again , driver education can be in the 
forefront of this movement. In the meantime why not program 
vastly more traffic safety materials throughout school 
curriculums and into the home through existing media? This 
entails the learner's acquisition of substantive knowledge 
but not his developme t of neuromuscular skills which, of 
course, must be gaine * under the guidance of a qualified 
teacher. Finally this position paper assumes the continua- 
tion of driver education as a student-centered program 
conducted by schools under the direction of qualified 
professional staff. 

Driver education as we know it today has net reached maximum 
effectiveness. Though comprehensive, quality programs have 
demonstrated their worth, improvement can and will be made. 
The important thing at this point is to get on with the job 
at hand and to improve the program as we go. The objectives 
are vital and should not be lost in a cloud of semantics. 

The issue is life or death -- life or death for children, 
youth, and adults. They are the responsibility cf our 
schools. They are worth working for; they are worth saving. 
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There were two basic perspectives from which we approached 
our job of developing plans for evaluating driver education 
and training programs, not only as they exist today, but as 
they might be taught, in the future. 

First, we conducted our study in a "systems analysis" 
f i amework . This led us to accept the following basic pro- 
positions, which although elementary to some, must be made 
explicit to avoid subsequent misunderstandings. 

1. Highway system performance effectiveness ^s the 
outcome of the interactions am nng motor vehicles, 
roadways (including traffic conditions) and 
driver behavior--not just the outcome of driver 
behavior . 

2. Injuries, deaths, and property loss are inadequate 
measures of highway system performance effective- 
ness when used alone ; these must be supplemented 
by measures of efficient and successful movement 
of people and goods. 

3. Nor are injuries, deaths, and property loss any 
more adequate as measures of driver behavior when 
used alone ? and furthermore, even when adequate 



real-world measures of driving performance are 
developed, the effects on these performance 
measures of the vehicle and the roadway, including 
traffic conditions, must be taken into account. 

4. Driver education and training programs, aimed at 

driver performance, must be coordinated and linked 
with other ’’people-oriented" programs, such as 
licensing and law enforcement programs, if they 
are to be optimally effective. 

Second, we regarded evaluation of any education and train- 
ing course generally to be better served by obj ec tive data-- 
that is, uata resulting from direct measurement of behavior 
of students-- than by subjective data--the judgments of 
individuals a bout student behavior, or a course, which 
clearly are more susceptible to private, personal biases. 
Obviously, objective data are not always available and sub- 
jective data must be used--but not as an excuse to delay, or 
substitute for, initiation of action to acquire objective 
data. Along with this view, we envisioned two roles for 
evaluation. The first, which we call a formative evaluation 
role, uses the information from evaluation studies to assess 
how well instructional goals are being achieved by a course. 
The second, a pay-off evaluation role, focuses on the value 
of achieving these goals. Goal achievement by a course may 
be unimportant if the goals are not worth achieving. In 
summary, we were oriented toward objective data collection 
for use in both formative and pay-off evaluation studies. 

Our approach--which initially consisted of analysis of all 
the available literature, interviews with driver educators 
and trainers, observation of education and training programs 
--including vocational programs, and consultation with 
safety researchers of all kinds--led us quickly to accept 
the oft-repeated need for improved design of evaluation 
studies. However, we felt that much more is involved in 
achieving sound objective evaluation--f ormative or pay-off. 

In our analysis, we developed three additional requirements. 
These are listed in Figure 1. 

Let me discuss each of these in turn very briefly, because 
the need for meeting these requirements provides part of 
the rationale for the remainder of our study approach, and 
the resultant evaluation plans which emerged. 

The first requirement stems from what I believe to be a 
"cultural lag” in driver education and training with 
respect to instructional objectives . Through time, 
instructional techniques have been adapted to developments 
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MENTAL "FORMATIVE" AND "PAY-OFF" EVALUATION STUDIES. 



in highway system hardware-changes in car design, in 
traffic rules, and so forth. But I do not see any compel- 
ling evidence that instructional objectives have been 
significantly modified to reflect the rather dramatic 
changes in driving behavior requirements that have accom- 
panied these hardware developments, and the growth of the 
highway system. 

This is critical, because it has become rather well esta- 
blished in education and training that clear, precise 
otatements of instructional objectives, defined in terms of 
intended observable behavior outcomes --thdt is, iti terms of 
what students are supposed to be able to do following an 
educational or training exper ience--are absolutely essential 
for sound evaluation. (As an aside, they also are recog- 
nized as essential for the development of quality courses.) 

Driver education and training do not lack stated objectives 
---hardly any course does. But the concepts of ’’skilled 
drivers" or "good traffic citizens" leave much to be 
desired when it comes to evaluation. And when the surface 
of either of these concepts is scratched to obtain specific 
guidance on the behavior to be evaluated, the "cultural lag" 
of which I spoke, appears. Let me be specific about what I 
mean . 

In the early days of driver education and training, when 
there were fewer people, even fewer drivers and vehicles, 
and when the highway system was not complex, even though 
irregular, it is understandable that an adequate description 
of the driving- specific behavior required, focused on, 
indeed was largely limited to, the few simple, psycho-rnotor 
manipulative skills involved in controlling the movement of 
the car. 

However true it may have been in the past, such a descrip- 
tion of driving performance is most inadequate today. The 
modern traffic environment contains driving- specific per- 
formance requirements--such as visual scanning, gap-closing 
judgments, speed and path decision-making, which in and of 
themselves are skill requirements not defined adequately in 
terms of manipulative skills. Today's driving situations 
require performance proficiency which goes beyond that 
involved in the few basic maneuvers found in existing road- 
tests and licensing procedures. And, however else a man 
may live in other life situations, morally or immorally, 
he must cope successfully with these dr iving- specif ic 
performance requirements if he is to Ee a proficient 
driver . 




Unfortunately, despite some window-dressing, the instruc- 
tional objectives of driver education and training today 
still reflect the underlying presumption that manipulative 
skills are the primary driving-specific behaviors in driving 
proficiency. They are obviously necessary skills, but they 
are far from sufficient skills. Until an adequate descrip- 
tion of the full range of behavioral performance required 
by real-world driving situations today is reflected in 
instructional objectives, evaluation will be inconclusive, 
controversy over instructional approaches will continue, 
and little dent in the slaughter on our highways can be 
expected from education and training. 

I will not spend much time on the next two requirements. 
Clearly, for evaluation purposes, new and improved ultimate 
criteria of real-world driving proficiency are required 
that include, but are not limited to, violation and accident 
data. Even when they are developed, however, they would not 
be suitable for direct use in evaluation studies. 

Sound evaluation requires standardized measurement condi- 
tions so that we can know the effects that different 
factors have on the performance we are measuring. In 
addition, of course, accidents are low probability events 
and the expense and effort to acquire these and other posi- 
tive measures over a long enough period of time is prohibi- 
tive. For these reasons, routine use of real-world 
ultimate criteria in evaluation studies is neither 
desirable nor practical. 

The primary use of such new and improved real-world 
proficiency measures would be to validate new intermediate 
criteria of driving prof iciency--our third requirement. 

We are suggesting that new objective tests of driving 
proficiency are required which measure driving performance 
in common and critical driving tasks, during which the stu- 
dent can perform well or poorly without undue risk to his 
physical well-being, or to that of others. Life-like 
driving behavior, in which knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
are reflected, must be measured in situations which simulate 
real-life . 

Our emphasis on driving behavior does not mean that we 
believe paper and pencil knowledge tests are useful in 
evaluation, particularly in formative evaluation studies. 

It does mean that we consider that knowing what to do is not 
the same as doing what is known, and that the best 
prediction of how well a student will perform in real-world 
driving will be measures of how well he performs in driving 
situations that ate most like the real world. I will have 
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more to say about intermediate criteria when I discuss our 
evaluation plans. 

As I indicated earlier, the key building-block for meeting 
the first requirement, and indeed the third requirement, 
simply does not exist at the present time in driver educa- 
tion and training, or anywhere else, for that matter — that 
Is, an adequate description of the driving behavior profi- 
ciency required to meet real-world driving performance 
requirements . 

Developing such a statement is obviously a massive long- 
term undertaking. At this point in our study, we opted at 
least to begin that undertaking, feeling that there was 
much empirical evidence that could contribute to at least 
the initial steps of a task analysis of driving performance 

We realized at the time that we were opting for long-term 
objective evaluation and that there were pressing needs for 
immediate evaluation plans; our hopes and expectations were 
however, that there would be meaningful peel -offs from this 
effort that could be used for immediate subjective evalua- 
tion. Figure 2 schematically illustrates, then, this study 
approach . 

It is true, of course, as Miller has said, that an actual 
description of performance requirements may often seem 
meager and trivial when compared with the ritualistic forms 
of education and training which are provided. But in the 
long run, there is no substitute method which is likely to 
produce as meaningful and useful a set of instructional 
objectives and evaluation instruments. 

For our driver performance analysis, we used relatively 
straight-forward task analysis techniques. 

As a first result, we defined the objective of the generic 
driving task as indicated in Figure 3. Every time a person 
gets into a car to take a trip he has these objectives. 
Given the specific content 01 a trip, it can be seen that 
his real-world proficiency can be measured in at least five 
ways, in terms of accomplishment of the task objective 

With this task objective as a frame of reference, we then 
examined accident data and other literature on driver 
performance to see if we could identify driving situations 
in which differences in the probability of successful 
accomplishment of the task objective suggest that different 
performance requirements are being placed on the driver by 
those situations. We ended up with a kind of taxonomy of 
task situations which is shown in Figure 4. 
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THE MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION SUB-SYSTEM 
(LAWS AND PRUDENTIAL NORMS). 
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As you can see, the taxonomy has three major dimensions, 
with variations in these dimensions being associated with 
different probabilities of accomplishing the driving task-- 
and, by definition, differences in skill requirements on 
the driver. The dimensions are: the roadway setting, that 

is, rural, urban or limited access roadways; the driving 
mode, that is, open-road driving, entering and leaving 
traffic driving, and traffic flow driving; and driving 
stress, that is, unanticipated events in the environment, 
or events in which the temporal span for the driver to 
respond is very brief. 

We next examined the data a little more closely to tram, rate 
the 13 driving situations into driving tasks, using the 
driving mode as our major classification device. The 15 
pro-typical ta r *is listed in Figure 5 emerged. 

When variation's in roadway settings and in stress conditions 
are used with this list, some 60 situational driving sub- 
tasks result* We helieve that these 80 sub-tasks are repre- 
sentative of and provide comprehensive coverage of the 
range of performance, requirements with which a driver must 
cope in the real world if he is to be proficient. 

Two conclusions follow. First, if education and training 
is given in these 80 sub-tasks, the student is likely to be 
a better driver than if he is not given such learning 
experiences. Second, if a student performs well on inter- 
mediate criterion measures on these sub-tasks, he is likely 
to perform well in the real-world in ultimate criteria. 

The next steps in the task analyses will involve the develop- 
ment of "scenarios" for each sub-task in which the situa- 
tional environment is specifically identif ied-- the objects 
in the environment, how other traffic moves, etc. --and in 
which the driver's behavior is described in terms of good 
and poor responses to that environment. These steps went 
far beyond the time and resources available to our study, 
but we did initiate them. We organized the available 
empirical evidence regarding performance proficiency 
according to situational factors and driver characteristics, 
including human proficiency in conducting the specific 
guidance functions involved in operating a motor vehicle. 

Beyond situational driving performance measurements, we 
identified two additional categories of tasks on which 
criterion measures must be taken. These are shown in 
Figure 6. 

The first, which we call instrumental tasks, really refer 
to the marriage of the driver with the vehicle; they are 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND ANCILLARY TASKS 
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The performance of many of these control procedures is dependent 
upon specific vehicle design. This caveat applies most frequently 
to transmission designs: Automatic, Three Speed Manual or Four 
Speed Manual . 



instrumental because without proficiency in these simple 
tasks it is unlikely that he could cope successfully with 
the 80 situational driving sub-tasks- The second category 
of these tasks is considered ancillary, because ^he tasks 
are not components of driving performance per se , but 
rather separate procedural tasks. 

Finally, we identified a series of knowledge items which 
would seem to be necessary for proficient driving (Figure 
7.) These are listed as knowledge categories, in the first 
instance, simply because it is impossible to represent all 
the situational and traffic environments in a measurement 
situation, or for that matter, in the entire set of learn- 
ing experiences in a driver education and training course. 
These would seem to be the knowledges most relevant in a 
stimulus-generalization sense in order for the driver to 
cope with new and different environments which he has not 
previously experienced, nor on which he was measured- In 
the second instance, the knowledges refer to those non- 
driving factors which have been empirically demonstrated to 
be related to accident probability and severity. As such, 
they are critical to the driver's assessment of risk as he 
copes with differing the performance requirements in his 
situational driving tasks. 

These, then, ,.re the highlights of the task analysis which 
we initiated on driving performance* From this work, wc 
were able to reformulate a set of instructional objectives 
which seem to us to be meaningful in terms of real-world 
driving performance proficiency, and which can be used to 
begin intermediate criterion development (Figure 8-) 

You will note, first, that we have limited the general 
instructional aim to entry into the real-world highway 
system. More specifically, we have limited the terminal 
instructional objective in time to five years in recogni- 
tion of tnc influence of post-driver education and training 
learning experiences on actual on-the-road driving. Such a 
limitation also recognizes that with the passage of time 
the influence of any specific learning experience, or set 
of learning experiences, is likely to merge with other 
influences in such a way as to mask effectively the inde- 
pendent influence of any single learning experience. 

The first enabling objective stresses performance in the 
prototypical driving tasks shown earlier, or some similar 
set . 

The second enabling objective recognizes the impossibility 
of providing a student with all the specific stimulus cue 
patterns with which he will be faced during the first years 
he is driving. 
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ENABLING KNOWLEDGES 
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FAILURE TO FOLLOW LAWS AND PRUDENTIAL NORMS 

Fig. 7. Enabling knowledges. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SUB-SYSTEM DEGRADATION . 



The third enabling instructional objective is phrased to 
imply only that the student acquires the capability during 
the course to be aware that proficient driving behavior can 
have a positive affective component, and that he has begun 
to attach emotional significance and value to it* The 
objective does not go so far as to imply preference 
(attitudes) or commitment, and is much less internalized 
than an oraanized value system, or a consistent philosophy 
of life. 

And now, to get to our recommended plans which are shown in 
Figure 9, 

As a short-range plan it is clear that we are limited to 
subjective evaluation. Accordingly, we would suggest a 
survey of driver education and training courses to assess 
the extent to which learning experiences with high content 
validity to real-world driving performance are being in- 
cluded, and, secondly, the amount of supervised practice 
which is deing given in common and critical driving tasks. 

This recommendation is directly based on the evidence from 
some driving research in England, and on much indirect 
evidence from other research on complex psycho-motor skills, 
which suggests that regardless of age, ear x/ learning is 
accompanied by frequent and large errors which diminish with 
practice. Thus, the high accident rate of youth, somehow 
mystically attributed to their chronological age, may be no 
more than a cultural artifact. This is the time of life 
when most are acquiring driving skill/, , and consequently 
may be more a function of inexperience and early learning 
errors than anything connected with their physiological age, 
or only weakly related to their emotional immaturity, socio- 
economic level, or similar factors. 

As an intermediate-range plan, I am suggesting a technique 
whereby we can stimulate and use the vast reservoir of 
experience in improving driver education and training 
programs that lies within the instructors who conduct them. 
What we are saying here is t?.at if we can put some sound 
evaluative instruments in the hands of teachers, many can 
be expected to adjust their curriculum offerings in 
innovative and imaginative ways. 

Finally, our long-range plan, as you might have cuspect;d, 
focuses on a whole-task simulator. We are suggesting one 
for each FHA region after development, in a mobile van, 
which can be used as a continual evaluation instrument in 
each regional area in a program of experimental pay-off 
evaluation studies. 



SUGGESTED DET EVALUATION PLANS 
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DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF MOBILE-VAN, WHOLE-TASK, HIGH-FIDELITY PERFORMANCE PRO- 
FICIENCY MEASUREMENT SIMULATOR, WITH CLOSED-LOOP VISUAL AND MOTION CUE CAPABILITIES - 
ONE FOR EACH FHA REGION FOR USE IN PAY-OFF EVALUATION STUDIES. 



It is recognized that the development of such a simulator 
will be a lengthy and costly process, involving perhaps a 
five-year development period and a $10 million cost for a 
prototype and nine production units. The accident problem , 
however, has bean with us for a long time and is likely to 
be with us for a much longer time, and five years may be an 
insignificant time period from that perspective. And $10 
million, while undoubtedly a very significant sum of money 
even in terms of the Federal budget, represents only one- 
tenth of one percent of the computed annual costs of 
accidents . 
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A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR VIEWS DRIVER TRAINING EVALUATION 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 

President, Institute for Educational Development 



Dr. Marland 1* President of th« Tmtltutt for Educatic’al De ve lopment . 

He bring* wld« experience in education at all levels to the work in 
which IED 1* engaged- He ha* deep lrtireat in urban problem* and 
■ cconfillahmenta in urban education th»t are especially significant 
at thla tie*. 

Dr, Mr land received hi* A . B. and M.A. from the University of 
Connecticut In 19J< and 1950, respectively, and a Ph.D. from New 
York University in 1955. The Univeralty of Pittsburgh conferred 
an honorary LL.D. upon him In 1966. 

Before accepting the presidency of IED, he had been Supe c lntende.it 
of School* in Pittsburgh, Penn., since 19SJ. Before going to 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Marland held similar poet* in Wlnretka, III., ind 
Or 1 an, Conn., for a total of twenty year* as sche^l auperi ntendent . 

He bl* been active In various national organ! t *t lor* , servlnc on the 
board* of National Educations! Television- National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, and the Joint Council cn Economic Education. Vice 
Chalrran of the 1 9 6 S White House Confereice on Education, he is presently 
on th" Presidential Advisory Council on Education of Di Bad va -.ta jed 
Children and tbs Presidential Advisory Council for th* Office of 
Economic Opportunity, he it President of tha Pesssrch Council of the 
Graat Citlee Program for School Improvement iM a member cf nomeroua 
professional at tool t tiont , including the American Association of 
Chief School Adminiat rstors . 



In his opening remarks, S. P. Marland, Jr., President of 
IED spoke to the need for sober, unemotional examination of 
the subject of driver education in the schools of the 
nation. Reflecting upon his twenty years as a superinten- 
dent of schools, Dr. Marland declared that boards of 
education regularly found themselves sharply divided on the 
large issues of public policy surrounding driver education. 
Boards of education j he stated, are familiar with contro- 
versy , and are able generally to reach a consensus , even 
though painful , on most controversial topics vl'.ich the 
schools must confront . One can describe this as a profile 
of the feelings of board of education members spread upon a 
normal curve of distribution, with the consensus, say on 
the question of sex education, falling at the mode. How- 
ever, on the subject of driver education one can generally 
count on polarization -- two modes at the extremes of the 
curve of distribution of feelings. Boards and school 
administrators need the pooling of wisdom from conferences 
such as this one to guide them in this cloudy arena. 

Dr. Marland listed some of the points of conflict between 
positions separating some boards of education members, in 
which school administrators needed help in guiding policy 
formulation . 
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1. Dubious evidence of results of driver education 
as now conducted, 

2. Excessive emotional support for the program based 
on assumed implications for saving lives. 

3. Attractiveness deriving from automotive industry 
support in the unlimited loan of dual control 
vehicles. {No similar advantage, for example, for 
teaching physics or spelling.) 

4. Influence of insurance industry affecting parent 
interest in reduced premiums. 

5. Competition for student time and interest 
vis-a-vis the academic program which is already 
overloaded without driver education. 

6. The costs of driver education competing with ether 
school costs at a time when schr~l budgets are 
straining to sustain formal education programs. 

7. Sincere wish on the part of board members to fill 
a social need, particularly in the direction of 
safety, if no other agency is filling the need. 

8. Unwillingness on the part of some board members to 
accept driver education as a function of the 
public schools, as distinct from other agencies, 
such as police, highway department, or motor 
vehicle department . 

Dr. Marland urged that 9ound evidence be developed by the 
members and participants in the symposium, to provide more 
useful assessment of driver education. At this time > Ue 
offer driver education because it sounds good and feels 
good . Increasing pressure for accountability by the schools 
demands that ue know fust how good it is. 
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THE CASE FOR MULTIPLE STANDARDS IN DRIVER TRAINING 



Warren E. Rumsfield, pas t-Pres ident 

National Professional Driver Education Association 



Mr. ftumjflald graduated from Rocaavalt Unlvaralty with a degree in 
ad.iktion and payehology. tfla peat graduate education included 
courlei at Chicago Teachara College and Iowa State University. 

During the year* 195L-1957, Mr. Rumeflali we* employ J ai i teacher 
by the Chicago Board of Education, fle founded hi* own North Shore 
Driving School ti a aldellne In the early aprlng of 1953. By 1957, 
alnce North Shore Driving School required all hia time and attention, 
he raalgned from hla teaching poaltlon in the Chicago public achoolt. 
By the auaner of 1958, tha North Shore Driving School had qrown into 
one of tha largeat organization! of lta kind In the country, 
employing more than 45 people and capable of teaching almoat 7,000 
people a year to drive. The achool ».ow employ* up to 85 people 
and la able to teach up to 15, COO a year. 

Mr. Rumaflald atarted tha or g an 1 1 at i cna 1 movement of the driving 
achool lfldu a try In the aunmer of 1951. On October 27-28, 1958, the 
firet national reatlng of driving achool owner* wet held in Chicago. 
Tha aaaoclatior vat called The National kaiocietlon of Driving 
Schoola, Inc., but thla waa changed to the National Frof e a a i oral 
Crlvar Education Association, Inc, In lta firat year, the National 
Xaaoclatlon waa aupported by funda and personnel provided by the 
North Shore Driving School. Mr, Bvmifield retired as Chairman of 
tha Board of the NPOtA In 1966, but retaine a lifetime aeat or 
tha Board *• the founder of the organ! aatlon. He haa moat recently 
filled tha rola of chairman of aeveral national committee* and waa 
President of the Illlnoia Miociaticn. 



On August 15, 1909, the first driver training school in 
America was established in Springfield, Mass. Mr. A. I. 
Fairbanks was the proprietor, and rather than being called 
a driving school, it was called "Practical Auto Instructors." 
This school is still functioning today and is owned by the 
widow of its founder. 

In the years that followed, many additional "Practical Auto 
Instructors" established small firms in various parts of the 
nation through which the proud possessor of a new motorcar 
could learn to operate the vehicle. No doubt, the earliest 
driver training schools stressed the actual technical oper- 
ation of the vehicle and a few points regarding its main- 
tenance. But little by little, these "Practical Auto 
Instructors" came to see that they would also have to show 
the new driver how to avoid becoming involved in traffic 
accidents. And so these "Practical Auto Instructors" set 
out to develop practical ways of avoiding accident! and 
practical ways of teaching the technique to their customers 
whom they soon started to refer to as "students." 

The Practical Driving Schools started to multiply and prosper. 
The ambitious and successful proprietors were quick to rec- 
ognize the rules of the free enterprise system which dictate 
that if one can do a good job he can charge a good fee and 
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can show a good profit, and that the business will grow if 
most customers will send their friends. Thus, some of the 
schools became greatly concerned with developing a favorable 
reputation and a good image which would strengthen their 
firm and enhance their future. Unfortunately, there were 
{as in all professions, trades, and businesses) a few who 
lacked the ability, the dedication, the character, or the 
stature to recognize and meet their obligations to the 
public. These few, just as in many lines of endeavor, have 
caused much harm to the reputation of the driver training 
school industry and embarrassment to the better operators. 
People, it seems, are always quick to remember and report 
the bad, but that which is done well is often taken for 
granted . 

In 1958, a National Association was organized which actempted 
to bring together the more dedicated and conscientious 
driving school owners and to establish communications with 
the few local associations which had been started in the 
previous decade. In the '50s it was found that the driver 
training school industry in the United States consisted of 
a little under 2,000 driver training schools which taught 
perhaps a little over 1,000,000 people to drive a year. 

Under the guidance of the National Association the number 
of customers coming to driver training schools increased to 
about 1,750,000 or more per year. Although the number of 
schools has increased only to approximately 2,200, both the 
size and the quality of these schools has been greatly im- 
proved. Some of the less desirable schools have been replaced 
with the more dedicated operators, but we freely admit that 
considerable work remains to be done in this realm. However, 
thanks to efforts towards standardization, a better public 
image, strong driving school laws, and effective nationwide 
leadership, the driver training school industry has prospered 
in the last half-decade as never before. 

Through the years, the driver training school industry 
enjoyed the advantages of the free enterprise system. Under 
the free enterprise system, the driver training schools had 
a free hand in designing their courses of instruction, in 
purchasing their equipment, and in establishing the services 
they would offer to the public. The limitations were only 
two-fold: First, they had to meet the requirements Oi 

general and driving school laws, and secondly, they had to 
meet the requirements of the customer well enough so that 
the customer would be likely to refer his friends and rela- 
tives to the school. If a particular driver training school 
felt it would be advantageous to offer instruction in very 
expensive air-conditioned cars, it would easily do so provided 
the public v/as willing to spend ar extra fifty cents or 
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dollar for each lesson in the expensive air-conditioned 
luxury cars. If a driver training school decided to offer 
a course of fifteen hours of instruction behind-the-wheel 
rather than ten hours of instruction behind-the-wheel, it 
could do so provided the public was willing to accept the 
longer and, of course, more expensive course not only when 
they personally enrolled for instruction, but also when the 
time came to make a recommendation to their friends or 
relatives regarding a source of instruction. Bear in mind 
that through the last 60 years the driver training school 
has been highly dependent upon referral business from the 
friends and relatives of the customers whom they have 
taught to drive. Until recently the driver training 
schools 1 advertising was very passive, limited mostly to 
announcements in the yellow pages of the telephone directory. 
Thus, when a person decided that he wanted driving lessons, 
he would turn to his friends and relatives to inquire about 
a source for these lessons. And so, just like the local 
doctor or lawyer, the referral of customers by satisfied 
students was almost the only practical way a school could 
grow substantially. Only in the last three or four years 
has one noticed driver training schools' advertising in 
newspapers, on billboards, in public transit vehicles, on 
matchbooks, on radio, etc. Thus it was a matter of doing 
the job to the satisfaction of the customer--no , to the 
exuberant satisfaction of the customer — or else facing 
stagnation or business failure. The practical school owners 
knew that they had better make a good driver out of the 
individual and he'd better not have a lot of accidents or 
he would become a negative influence in the growth and 
development of the firm. All businessmen know that it takes 
a hundred delighted customers to equal the ill-effects of 
one unsatisfied customer. In recent years the questionable 
operators who failed to learn this lesson were ften soon 
looking for another field in which to make a living. 

In order to improve the standards of the industry and to 
n urb the flow of questionable operators, the driver train- 
ing school industry itself designed and lobbied for strong 
and effective driver training school laws in each state. 
Thanks to this effort at least 37 states now have driver 
training school laws most of wl ch are based, at least in 
part, upon the national recommendations. And Federal 
legislation for which leaders of the driver school training 
industry also fought, provides that the states must regulate 
driver training schools or suffer financial losses from their 
Federal highway funds. 

Being practical teachers of driving, the driver training 
schools are concerned with only one thing: Teaching people 
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how to move a vehicle from one point to another without 
becoming involved in collisions with other vehicles, or 
with pedestrians, or with fixed objects. There is no great 
concern for developing the soul of the individual so that 
he is likely to be a superior citizen, or so that he is 
likely to be a moral individual, or so that he is likely 
to earn a seat in heaven. The practical instructors are 
concerned about the practical problem of teaching people 
to move a car safely from one point to another. This, it 
seemed to them, was the function of driver training. 

A philosophy was started, therefore, based upon habit- 
building. The driver training schools set out to develop 
skill and safe driving habits. They feel that their ability 
to employ teachers who do not get bored because they are 
overly educated is a strong, positive asset. They see 
where their ability to allow for individual differences 
between students makes it possible to meet the needs of each 
student on an individual basis. They question the value of 
five times as much classroom work as behind-the-vheel cork 
for beginning drivers. They borrowed the basic concepts 
developed by Harold L. Smith as part of their philosophy of 
driver training. As most experts know, Harold Smith has 
developed a successful technique of safe driving which he 
uses in the retraining of experienced fleet, truck, and 
passenger car drivers for large commercial firms. Many 
driver training schools have applied these same concepts to 
the training of new drivers. Time and space does not allow 
us to go into all details regarding the "Smith System" here. 
But it i3 hoped that those who are not familiar with the 
Smith System will avail themselves of information on the 
topic. 

The experts in the profession were quick to recognize that 
the habit-building philosophy based upon the ideas of 
Harold L. Smith was probably the best approach to creating 
safe new drivers. Of course, they lack scientific studies 
to Drove what their eyes and hearts know to be true. But 
then, the advocates of all other philosophies of driver 
training also lack valid studies. All are in the same boat, 
and all are more or less starting from scratch. 

The professional driving school industry is proud of its 
sweeping reforms and improvements of the last 10 years. 

But the leaders of the industry admit freely that much 
work remains to be done. To those who accuse the profess- 
ional driving school of shortcomings, they plead "guilty" 
in many cases. But in their plea of guilty they say to all 
involved in traffic safety, "You must share the guilt. 

Where were you when the driving school needed guidance, 
leadership, and regulatory legislation?" 
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The accomplishments of the last 10 years are even more 
astonishing when one realizes that not only was there often 
undermining and opposition to their efforts to get effective 
driving school regulatory legislation but sometimes the 
schools had to, at the same time, fight against hostile or 
ruinous legislation. A million or more people were coming 
to driving schools a year, and nearly all of traffic safety 
either ignored them, or opposed their efforts to put their 
own house in order, or pushed injurious and unfair legisla- 
tion at them. 

Recently, we have heard a neat slogan called “ The Single 
Standard “ applied to driver education. Apparently, those 
interested in high school driver education desire to force 
the professional driving schools to accept and erploy their 
standards and their philosophies. By calling for a " single 
standard " they are in effect saying "We want you to do 
things our way . “ 

In view of the failures and shortcomings of high school 
driver education, one might consider this proposition to be 
a little humorous. But the humor ends when we find these 
people actively lobbying in Washington and in the dtate 
capitols to force, indeed, their strange philosophy upon 
their competitors in the professional driving school field. 
In view of this it behooves us to take a close, critical 
look at the "single standard" which is being advocated and 
to compare it with other standards which may exist. 

Often the professional driving schools have the job of 
correcting and completing the instruction of the children 
who have already had a 30 and 6 course in the high schools. 
One Chicago professional school alone processed 155 high 
school driver education graduates in one month of 1968. 
Multiply this figure by the total number of driving schools, 
and one can recognize that a tremendous number of high 
school trained teenagers appear at professional schools for 
further instruction. Through this, and by taking college 
driver education courses, etc., the practical schools 
became thoroughly familiar with the theory, practices, and 
product of the high schools. And frankly, most are a bit 
contemptuous of it. And so it has been tha w . the practical 
school operator sought a different philosophy and approach 
to the topic of creating safe new drivers. Perhaps he*s 
not always positive that the opproach he is contemplating 
is absolutely the best one, but he says that he at least 
knows one approach which is wrong. 

The 30 and 6 attitude-building concept of driver education 
was developed 34 years ago. Probably, the course, consist- 
ing of five times as much classroom instruction as behind- 
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the-wheel instruction, was produced because it seemed to 
be the easiest thing to schedule at the time, because it was 
a salable size package, and because it seemed economically 
feasible. After all, it is far less expensive to conduc 
30 hours of classroom instruction than several hours of 
behind^ the-wheel instruction. This is dramatically illust- 
rated in Illinois, for example, where the state allocates 
only $8.00 of public funds for the 30 hours of classroom 
instruction for teenagers but allocates $32.00 of public 
funds for six hours of behind-the-whee 1 instruction. 

But the professional driving schools don't have budget 
committees to convince, schoolboards to bulldoze, or tax- 
payers to appease. They are free of these things and can 
design instruction, not simply to be a salable package to 
the schoolboards and budget committees, but actually to do 
a job . Think of it, a driving course with none of the 
hamstrings that saddle high school driver education! 
Possibilities unlimited! This is the reason why the driv- 
ing schools should be able to blaze a great trail. They 
are free to explore, to seek better methods, to find new 
horizons. Of course there are those who would straight- 
jacket the professional driving schools with the same 30 
and 6 courses and methods that hold back the high schools. 
This must never be allowed. Traffic safety should make 
use of the miraculous potential of the free enterprise 
driving schools. Use the system that in all other areas 
has made America great! 

Following the adoption of the 30 and 6 concept of driver 
education, various rationales were developed to justify 
such a program. Attitude-building was more important than 
habit-building, claimed the advocates of this program. We 
all know that good attitudes can be just as well "taught" 
in a classroom as behind-the-wheel . Thus, a hodgepodge of 
theories and hypotheses developed in order to sell this 
concept first to those who were to become its promoters and 
secondly to the schoolboards, educators, legislators, and 
the public, and a host of statistics flooded the nation 
claiming that this driver education program reduced accidents 
by 50%. Can you imagine; 36 hours of instruction and the 
results are a 50% reduction in accidents on the part of 
thoughtless, immature, accident-prone teenagers? Sounds 
fantastic, doesn't it? As revealed by the researchers in 
the symposium held at the Drake-Oakbrook Motel in Oakbrook, 
Illinois, December 1-4, 1968, this concept was indeed 
fantastic, since it was amply pointed out that there are no 
data or statistics which prove conclusively that high school 
driver education has any beneficial effects whatsoever. 
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Even further than that, the professional schools viewed, 
first with amusement, later with horror, the attitudes 
towards such devices as driving ranges and simulators. 

Simulators are a cheap substitute for the real thing and 
designed primarily to save money; however, as time went on, 
Simula jrs became not simply a money-saving device but a 
superior standard all by themselves* There was something 
about simulators that made them better than the real thing 
which they were supposed to imitate, or so it seemed some 
people believed. And even the driving ranges which were 
designed to substitute for actual on-the-road and in-traffic 
coach-pupil instruction soon started to take on an air of 
superiority over actual coach-pupil in-traffic instruction. 

The professional schools v/hich had the job of correcting and 
completing the instruction of teenagers were not deceived; 
they viewed the quality of instruction in the hign schools 
as going down, not up, as a result of the money-saving 
devices;. Even today, there is an incredibly strange outlook 
with regard to these devices because some people actually 
believe that they are superior to the real thing wnich they 
are supposed to imitate. 

In explaining the difference between high school driver 
education and that which the professional driving schools 
do, I can find no better reference than some selected quotations 
from what is really the first nation-wide study of "the state 
of the art," which was published in 1962 after an exhaustive 
two-year study. This is reported in a book entitled The 
Highway Jungle , written by the late Dr. Edward Tenney. 

Tenney explains the difference between driver education and 
driver training, and implies that the professional schools are 
the ones doing driver training and the high schools are the 
ones interested in driver education. We think he has hit 
the nail nearly on the head and would like to quote some of 
his comments at this time. 

Most citizens are confused over the difference 
in the meaning of the terms " drive* education " and 
” driver training 11 . If asked to distinguish between 
a high school educated driver and a professionally 
trained cne , many would stutter, then say that they 
saw no difference . Jouj nalists and radio announcers 
use the two words in the same report as if they meant 
the same thing . In consequence , the citizens, 
whether they act in their capacity as parents of 
adolescents or as legislators , city, state, or 
federal, or as members of boards of education , 
usually vote in ignorance on the supposition that 
a vote for driver education is a vote for driver 
training. Yet the two differ fundamentally in 
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method and in teaching . Although both aim at the 
same target , their methods for scoring bull's eyes 
differ as shooting a machine gun differs from shooting 
a telescopic rifle. In the first you spray the 
target and hope for a hit; in the second you focus 
the cross hairs and center the shot . 

High School Driver Education is spiritual , 
theoretical^ complex , academic and begins with the 
assumption that the student is ignorant of cars , 
traffic problems , and human nature. 

Professional Driver Training , physical , practical , 
unacademic y begins with the assumption that the 
student already knows much and should be trained 
or "habituated " to use that much well . 

High school driver education Is based on the 
theory that good people don r t have accidents and 
that bad people do. It is what is called an ethical 
or moral science. Accidents are caused by bad people 
being bad 9 and safety is created by good 'people being 
good. Those who have right attitudes live safely and 
usually die of old age; those with wrong attitudes 
live recklessly and often die prematurely. A few 
accidents are unavoidable , as when an avalanche 
sweeps skiers into a canyon y but 80 or 90 per cent 
of what are called accidents allegedly stem from 
wrong attitudes. A scientific study of these wrong 
attitudes reveals the right ones , and all that 
remains to be done is to cultivate these .... 

Safe driving allegedly illustrates a person's 
charity , benevolence y and good will toward every- 
body. It represents the high-water mark of 
civilization y for it symbolizes the co-operative, 
non-competitive spirit. A spiritually educated 
driver never contests the right of way but yields 
it humbly. A good teacher can so humiliate a youth 
in thirty class recitations plus six hours of illus- 
trative practice as to render him "safe" there- 
after. The primary problem is a problem of soul, 
of right attitude . 

By contrast, driver training aims at no such 
ethereal culmination. . It is a practical science 
and has one clearly limited purpose: the safe 

transportation of man and materials from one spot 
to another , its aim is to train the eye to see 
the whole traffic picture, to discipline the hand 




to steer and the foot to accelerate , decelerate , and 
brake as the traffic picture opens up or closes in. 
Thus the taxi driver who delivers his load as 
required by this small science is not to be praised 
for his virtue and civic nobility , but for doing 
his little job scientifically . T he problem is 
regarded by the driver trainer as c. problem not of 
soul , but of sense . The right use of the five 
senses, particularly the sense of eyesight, suffices ; 
the sixth or soulful sense may be a wc>iderful thing 
to have, hut many " safe " drivers don't have it . 

A second general difference is in method . The 
science of driver education uses the indirect approach 
on the theory that the safety soul-set cannot be 
developed directly . The official doctrine as 
established at the Jackson's Mills (West Virginia) 
conference in 1949 lists five approaches , four of 
them indirect: The student is made "safe” by -- 

1. Developing ”a strong sense of 
personal and social responsibility 
for the common welfare” 

2. Developing ” pride in maintaining high 
standards of performance” 

3. Promoting "the safe, efficient , and 
enjoyable use of equipment and environ- 
ment ” 

4 . Promoting " habits of co-operation in 
meeting problems of the common 

we l fare ” 

5. Preparing himself for a ” socially 
useful' 1 job 

All of these main purposes have two or more 
sub-purposes listed . Thus the fifth sub-purpose 
of number 1 is to develop ”a thinking in working 
toward a solution of the traffic problem When 
the sub-purposes are added to the majoi * ones, the 
teacher and student are confronted with the problem 
of achieving twenty -three sublime and useful 
purposes in thirty - six lessons, one of which is 
the development of ”a dynamic realistic philosophy”. 

The science of driver training is completely 
unpkiloeo£ hical . It limits itself to the fifth 
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purpose -- that of doing a gob well. In fact, the 
science doesn r t speak of " socially useful M jobs, 
because few drillers can judge whether they are doing 
what is socially useful; hence a job is simply called 
a job . The approach is direct . It begins not in 
academic theory but with the right use of the physical 
eye. Among the purposes of the driver trainer are 
these five to train a student: 



1 . 


To 


aim high in steering 


2. 


To 


get the big traffic picture 


3. 


To 


keep his eyes moving 


4. 


To 


leave himself an "out" 


5. 


To 


make sure he is seen 



A third major differerice is in the attitude of 
the teacher toward the student. The driver educator 
starts with the as sump tion that the student knows 
nothing and therefore must have everything spelled 
out for him. 

Two social sciences , psychology and sociology , 
are supposed to be the sciences which will solve 
the accident problem so that ,r we will not be in 
constant danger of destroying one another" . By 
an academic study of the psychological and socio- 
logical foundations of accident causation , a boy 
or girl is allegedly immunised against avoidable 
accidents . This socio-psycho knowledge will drive 
out the evil attitudes and infuse the charitable 
ones . 



The driver trainer disagrees sharply. Well- 
intentioned people experience grief on the highway 
all the time. According to one report , 85 percent 
of all accidents happen to the best people , to 
citizens who love their wives , adore their children , 
and yearn for the common Welfare. So the driver 
trainer begins his teaching about where the driver 
educator ends his. The driver trainer makes the 
primary assumption that his trainee was not born 
yesterday but has learned from the greatest of 
teachers , experience , that We do have a traffic 
problem , that cars have internal-combustion 
engines, that laws govern the use of cars on public 
roads, that cars must be jacked up before changing 
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tires, that the panel has gauges which tell the 
driver various stories, and that two solid bodies 
cannot occupy the same space simultaneously . The 
driver trainer assumes that every boy and girl knows 
Newton r s Laws of Motion , not necessarily in theory 
but simply through the experience gained in childhood 
from falling off tricycles and bicycles and from 
running around corners . ... In other words , a 

driver 1 trainer believes that what a student and his 
parents can readily do for themselves they should do, 
and that the superficial , the trivial , the self - 
eviden t , and the irre levant should be omitted . 

Good driving is a matter not of how maladjusted 
other people are nor of the sociology of mass 
production , but of what you do with your eyes and 
feet as the traffic picture unwinds before you . 

The driver trainer leans heavily on the fact 
that good driving is a matter of small inte lligence 
and much training . Thousands and thousands of 
excellent chauffeurs, bus drivers, taxi men and women, 
and truckdrivers for commercial fleets roll up 
remarkable records -- the best in the country -- 
without benefit of the higher sociological an l 
psychological science, often without high school 
diplomas, some even without average intelligence. 

. . . Among the best drivers in America ire 

James Hoffa f s Teamsters . Case studies of the rank 
and file membership of this extensive union reveal 
no superior ethical excellence. This group of more 
than a million shows no st^js of an intense dr sire 
to ennoble itself by inward purgation . The group is 
not distinguished for its civic virtue, nc Iocs the 
country look to it for leadership . If civi virtue 
is the basis of good driving, then the best drivers 
surely must have the highest civic virtue . Few 
citizens outside the Teamsters r Union would rake 
this claim for it. And thus the driver trainers 
roundly assert that skillful driving has no visible 
relationship to civic virtue. Bad citizens t ft* >i 
drive well and good citizens often drive badly; no 
citizen should be licensed to drive merely because 
he has the safety soul- set . . . 

. . . . At a meeting in 1949 , the educators 

ruled that thirty hours of theory are needed to produce 
the right attitude and that six hours of practicing 
it behind the wheel will suffice. Out of this gi'oup 
agreement has come the standard thirty -and six ruling 
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which legislatures have written into state laws . 

Hence , according to some laws, the school guarantees 
to the state that the applicant for a driver's license 
has the right attitude , and is "safe 1 *, because he 
has a certificate from the school -proving he has 
passed the 30 and 6 course of study . 

The trainer puts his emphasis not on any 
particular number of hours of theoretical study . 

People differ so markedly in their powers of observa- 
tion that one person may need a hundred hours of 
training befoie he habitually sees the whole traffic 
picture and responds to it accurately ; twenty hours 
may suffice for another ; a thousand may do a third 
scant good. The whole idea of some fixed schedule 
is, to a trainer , absurd . . . . 

. . . . To a citizen who compares the results 

of these two approaches, the case for the trainer 
looks strong. In an academic environment, intel- 
ligence is at a premium; but in a congested stream 
of fast- flowing traffic THE TRAINED EYE and THE 
TUTORED FOOT count most heavily . Hence a trained 
taxi man or bus driver, even if a high-class moron, 
does his gob deftly day in and day out. He may be 
unable to extract the square root of 4, but he sees 
the whole traffic picture. He "co-operates** not 
fi'om love of the common welfare but from habit. 

Since the accident rates of trained drivers are 
superior to those of educated drivers , a citizen 
may infer that training is superior to educating. 

If a citizen lives in a community where the other 
citizens insist that the local school assume the 
responsibility for immunizing their children against 
auto accidents , then that citizen may reasonably 
request that the school give thirty hours of training 
on the road behind the wheel and six hours of 
educating in the classroom. Common sense supports 
the stand of the driver trainer who said, " Six hours 
of training behind the wheel is gust enough to teach 
a child to drive dangerously** . The statistics seen 
to confirm this judgment. If the school is going 
to assume responsibility , let it really assume the 
full load and give training commensurate with the 
danger. If an average of fifty is needed, 

then fifty hours should be given . To do otherwise 
would bu unethical end wicked; for when the school 
assumes the responsibility, it ought to be held 
responds ible for the results. When the school says 
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to the citizen, "We Dill safety-proof your child", 
the citizen ha ^ the right to say to the school, "Be 
sure you do . *' 

The professional driving schools are confident that future 
evidence will show the superiority of their practical 
approach. In view of the fact that there is no evidence 
to prove any degree of effectiveness in the philosophies 
of those who preach otherwise, we insist upon the right 
to use our own philosophy in the teaching of our students, 
teenagers, and adults. 

Indeed, "double standards," if you please Unless, 

of course, others would care to adopt our standards now 
rather than a few years from now. 

We hope that these remarks can be taken without malice or 
hard feelings. There are things that we would rather not have 
pointed out. But the recent ridiculous drive for a " single 
standard" on the part of those who would force th^ driving 
schools to accept someone else's outlook has made it necessary 
to question the merits of the single standard to which we 
all are supposed to submit. 

Let the professional driving schools go their way and 
operate under their own philosophies and let all others do 
the same. Let the net results eight or nine years from now, 
when valid statistics will be available, speak for each 
philosophy. Indeed, there may be several philosophies or 
standards which should be explored or tried out. Perhaps 
there are those within the professional driver training 
school field or elsewhere who have still a third or a fourth 
approach to the problem of creating safe drivers. So 
long as no group has evidence that its system is producing 
effective results, who is entitled to say that one system 

is superior to another? or that any system does 

not merit at least a fair trial? 

You may be shocked to think that several groups would be 
experimenting upon the public to find the best means of 
creating safe drivers. But after all, we have just witnessed 
a 34-year experiment which was performed upon millions of 
teenage boys and girls and which ended in failure. 

The case for multiple standards is as simple as this: So 

long as we have one set of standards which is failing, we'd 



1. Tenney, Edward, The Highway Jungle . 
Exposition Pi' ess, 196 2, pp . 68-7 5. 
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be rather foolish to put all our eggs in this one basket. 

The best way to find a system which will produce safe 
drivers is to explore as many avenues as possible. And 
who is to deny that perhaps the professional driving schools 
are on the right track? Certainly not those who are them- 
selves on the wrong track. 

It now behooves everyone interested in traffic safety to 
seek ways and means to create safe and efficient new drivers. 
Every hand is needed, and only the philosophies and approaches 
which have already been proven erroneous should be rejected. 
Our colleagues in the high schools, if they are indeed to 
meet their obligations to humanity, now face the Herculean 
task of completely overhauling their approach to the 
driver education problem. Lord knows if they can ever turn 
their techniques into something which will do an effective 
job in creating safe new drivers. 

The professional schools are firmly convinced that they have 
the best possible solution to the problem of creating safe 
new drivers through their habit-building philosophy. 

All of us ask only for the opportunity to serve and to prove 
that w^ can indeed do an effective job in reducing highway 

deaths and injuries and spare us from the "single 

standard" nonsense. - — ^ - 
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THE MISSION, OBJECTIVES, ORGANIZATION, AND PROGRAMS 
OF THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 



William E. Tarrants, Director 
Office of Safety Manpower Development 
National Highway Safety institute 
National Highway Safety Bureau 



c z. T arrant • is • graduate of the Ohio State L'nlveraity where he 
received the degree* of Bachelor of Indjitrial Engineering and ►‘alter 
ef Science in Induitrlal Engineering. He earned the Doctor of Fhiloacphy 
degree in education at Sew York University. 
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at the Ohio State Cintveraity. From 195* to 19M. Dr. Tarrant* aerven 
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Education, Hew York Vniveraiyy. From 196« to 1H1, he aerveJ as Chief, 
Division of Accident Pfaearch, Bureau of Labor Statiatlca, U.S. 

Department of Labor, with Primary responsibility for conducting special 
atudiea of injury rates and accident cause* In selected high-haxard 
lnduatriei throughout the United State*. Since May, 1967, Dr. 

Tarrant* ha* been Acting Director, Office of Safety Manpower Development, 
Rational Highway Safety Bureau, L’.S. Department of Tr a n *por ta 1 1 on . 

He la reaponeibla for planning and administering activities designed 
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program* at the Federal •tit*, and local levela throughout the united 
State*. 



Or. Tarrant a 1* a member of the American Society of Safety Engineer*, 
the Xmerican Institute of Industrial Engineer*, the Human ractcr* 

Society, the System Safety Society, and th« American Aaaociation for 
tha Advancement of Science. He aarve* on a number of national 
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article* on various aubjact* In aafety and related field* and hold* 
license* In two atataa *i * reglatered professional engineer. 



I welcome this opportunity to describe the mission, 
objectives, organization, and some of the programs of 
National Highway Safety Bureau. 



RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 1 CONSTRAINTS 

IMPACI ON TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

IAAPACI ON INDUSTRY (MINUFACIURERS DIALERS. INSURANCE, STEEL Oil, fTC) 

FEDERAL • STATE ■ 10CAL RELATIONSHIPS 

PUILIC 1 PRIVATE COSTS 

SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



L— THESE MAT AFFECT TIMING AND DETAILS OF SAFEIY PROGRAM 



Fig. 1 



Nature of the problem 



Our challenge is to achieve highway safety ga^ns with due 
consideration to such relevant considerations and constraints 
as the impact of the program on the transportation system, 
program impact on industry (manufacturers, dealers, insur- 
ance, steel, oil, etc.). Federal-state-local relationships, 
public and private costs, social considerations, and inter- 
national trade. 

These and other factors may affect timing and details of 
implementation — but cannot be allowed to impede our basic 
objectives , 



CPiPAIISON WITH OTHER AREAS Of TRANSP0R1ATI0N HUM 

trtDHUl STANDARDS 101 SHIP SAfETY ■ PRE ClVH WAR 
U f(C REQUIREMENTS FOB PUUMAN CONSTRUCTION - 1907 
AVIATiJN SAfETY REGULATIONS • 1926 

AUTOMOTIVE SAfETY PRIOR TO 1966 

^ LIMITED HEARINGS 1956 1965 
m STATE LEGISLATION 
■ FEDERAL SEAT IELI I IRARE FLUID LAWS 
SAE STANDARDS 



Fig. 2 . Legislative background. 

A comparison with other areas of transportation reveals that 
Federal legislative programs regulating safety have been in 
existence for a number of years. Federal standards for ship 
safety^ predate the Civi 1 War The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission established safety requ i rements for Pullman construc- 
tion as early as 1907 . Avi ation safety regulations were 
adopted in 1926 . 

An examination of the history of automotive safety prior to 
1966 reveals that limited hearings were conducted by House 
and Senate Subcommittees and investigative groups during the 
period 1956 to 1965. In 1956, a Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety of the House Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce conducted hearings on traffic safety. 

During 1957 and 1958, Subcommittees of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held hearings on automo- 
bile seat belts, interstate compacts for traffic safety, and 
research needs in traffic safety. In 1959, the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works explored the Federal role in traffic 
safety. During the period from 1959 through 1963, Subcom- 
mittees of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce held hearings on motor vehicle safety, register of 
automobile license revocations, motor vehicle safety standards 
the establishment of a National Accident Prevention Center, 
and automobile seat belt standards. In 1965 the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce conducted hearings on tire safety. The 
Federal roL* in traffic safety was again examined in 1965 
and 1966, this time by the Subcommittee on Executive Reorgani- 
zation of the Senate Committee on Government Operation. 

During this sam 3 time period, certain state legislatures 
passed laws pertaining to seat belts, brake fluid, and state 
motor vehicle inspection programs. Federal laws followed 
state laws on seat belts and brake fluid. In addition, 
various voluntary standards on automotive safety were 
developed and published by the Society of Automotive Engineers 
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Fig. 3. Presidential Message Requesting Legislation 
(chronology of events ) . 
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During 1966, both executive and legislative activities in 
the field of highway and traffic safety were intensified. 

This chart contains a chronological summary of the major 
executive and legislative actions affecting the national 
highway and traffic safety program. As a result of President 
Johnson's message requesting legislation presented to the 
Congress on March 2, 1966, two laws were passed: The 

National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-563, dated 9 September, 1966) and the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-564, dated 9 September, 1966). 

The first law established the National Traffic Safety Agency 
and the second established the National Highway Safety 
Agency, both within the Department of Commerce. With passage 
of the Department of Transportation Act (Public Law 89-670) 
on October 15, 1966, the newly designated National Traffic 
Safety Bureau and the National Highway Safety Bureau were 
placed under the Federal Highway Administration within the 
Department of Transportation. Finally, On June 6, 1967, 
Executive Order 11357 issued by President Johnson combined 
the two Bureaus under the single title of the National High- 
way Safety Bureau located within the Federal Highway 
Administration of the United States Department of Transporta- 
tion where it remains today. 
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Specific task assignments and major areas of responsibility 
have been established by the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act and by the" Highway Safety ActT Title I 
of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act es tab - 
lishes appropriate " Federal motor vehicle safety standards . " 
It requires the Secretary to conduct research , testing , 
development , and training necessary to carry out the 
objectives of this title. It authorizes the Secretary to 
advise , assist , and cooperate with public and private 
organ i z ations in the planning and development of motor 
vehicle safety standards and methods for inspecting and 
testing to determine compliance with these standards. It 
contains provisions for enforcing the standards , including 
penalty provisions for noncompliance. For example, the law 
[on motor vehicle standards] shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such violation." 

It further provides that "such violation of a provision of 
section 108 or regulations issued thereunder, shall consti- 
tute a separate violation with respect to e ach motor vehicle 
or item of motor vehi cle equipment or with respect to each 
failure or refusal to allow or perform an act required 
thereby, except that the maximum civil penalty shall not 
exceed $400,000 for any related series of violations." The 
law under Title I also provides that "every manufacturer 
shall furnish notification of any defect in any motor vehicle 
or motor vehicle equipment produced by such manufacturer 
which he determines, in good faith, relates to motor vehicle 
safety, to the purchaser of such motor vehicle or motor 
vehicle equipment, within a reasonable time after the manu- 
facturer has discovered such defect." 

Title II of the Act contains provisions that pneumatic tires 
will be permanently and conspicuously labeled with certain 
safety information. It further provides for the establish- 
ment of tire safety standards , including a uniform quality 
grading system for automobile tires. 

Title III authorizes the Secretary to make a complete inves- 
tigation and study of the need for a facility to conduct 
research, development, and testing in traffic safety (in- 
cluding motor vehicle and highway safety) and in connec- 
tion with maintenance on highways. 

Title IV of the Act provides for a national driver regis te r 
..dentifying individuals whose license or privilege to 
operate a motor vehicle has been denied, terminated, or 
temporarily withdrawn by a state or a po]itical subdivision 
of a state. 
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The Highway Safety Act of 1966 provides that each state 
shall have a highway safety program, approved by the 
Secretary, designed to reduce traffic accidents and deaths, 
injuries, and property damage resulting from them. It 
provides that these programs shall be established in 
accordance with uniform standards developed by the 
Secretary and that they shall be expressed in terms of 
performance criteria. The Act states that the Secretary 
shall not approve any state highway safety program which 
does not; 

1. Provide that the governor of the state shall be 
responsible for the administration of the 
program. 

2. Authorise political subdivisions of the states 
to carry out local highway safety programs 
within their jurisdictions as a part of the 
state highway safety program. 

3. Provide that at least 40 percent of the Federal 
funds apportioned to a state will be expended 
by the political subdivisions of the state in 
carrying out local highway safety programs. 

A total of 75 percent of the highway safety funds are 
apportioned to the states according to population, and 
25 percent are apportioned at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Transportation. All Federal funds assigned 
to a state under section 402 of this Act must be matched 
by state appropriations, and the aggregate fiscal 
expenditure in a state must at least equal the average 
of its fiscal 1965 and 1966 aggregate expenditures. 

Section 403 of the Highway Safety Act establishes a high- 
way safety research and manpower development program. 

Under the provisions of this section, the Secretary is 
authorized to use appropriated funds to carry out 
safety research, to provide grants for training or 
education of highway safety personnel, to establish 
research fellowships in highway safety, to develop 
improved accident investigation procedures, to develop 
emergency service plans, to conduct or sponsor demonstra- 
tion projects, and to perform related activities deemed 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the section. 
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Fig. 5. Summary of missions and programs. 



Our missions may be summarized as significant reductions 
in traffic deaths, injuries, and property damage. 

We seek to accomplish this by effecting changes in 
public attitudes and awareness with respect to highway 
safety. More specifically, our programs culminate in: 

° First, motor vehicle safety performance 
standards that have impact on automobile 
manufacturers 

0 Second, standards on such highway safety 
programs as driver education, motor vehicle 
inspection, and driver licensing that are 
carried out by states and local governments. 
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Fig. 6. Summary of missions and programs. 

Our approach to the problem of traffic death or injury is 
to view it as the end result of a three-phase sequence of 
circumstances or factors. 

Phase One or the "Pre-Crash" phase comprises those 
factors that lead up to the oc :urrence of accidents. 
It rs defined as the "initiation" period in a 
temporal accident sequence which exists prior to 
a crash or near crash. In it operate such factors 
as drunken driving and alcoholism? mechanical and 
medical failures? defects in road design, construc- 
tion and maintenance? and deficiencies in the 
handling, braking, and related characteristics of 
the vehicle. Countermeasures in this phase art 
aimed at accident avoidance. 




P hase Two or the 'Crash" phase includes those 
factors which, during the course of the crash 
itself produce the bodily damage, that is, injuries 
or death to occupants. In the crash phase the 
results of the impact in terms of injury or death 
are substantially determined by the extent to which 




prior provision has been jnade for rendering the 
forces involved less abrupt. Here the ability of 
the vehicle "package" to protect those inside from the 
forces of the crash largely determines/ for most of the 
accidents now occurring/ whether injury will occur and 
how severe it will be. Countermeasures in this phase 
are aimed at injury amelioration. 

Phase Three or the "Post-Crash" phase refers to the 
factors - which / after the crash/ in some fashion militate 
against the ultimate full recovery from injuries suf- 
fered in the crash. In the post-crash phase the factors 
that largely determine whether the seriously injured 
will survive, and with what after-effects, are those 
that relate to the promptness and quality of the first- 
aid and emergency transportation they receive. Counter- 
measures in this phase are aimed at producing an effec- 
tive emergency response and at maximizing salvage. 

Organizationally our effort is divided into two missions: 
the development and implementation of motor vehicle safety 
performance standards and state and local program standards, 
each requiring definition, implementation, enforcement, and 
evaluation actions. These two programs constitute the major 
thrust of the Bureau's operating effort. In addition, a 
mission support program has been established to provide re- 
search, development, test, evaluation and manpower guidance 
for the two major services. 





Fig. 7. Organization and responsibilities of the NHSB . 
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This chart identifies the location of the Bureau within the 
organizational structure of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. The National Highway Safety Bureau, along with the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Motor Carrier Safety Bureau, 
is located in the Federal. Highway Administration within the 
Department of Transportation. The Directors of these three 
Bureaus report to the Federal Highway Administrator, Mr. 
Lowell K. Biicwell. 




Fig. 8. NHSB overall organ i za ti on . 



A more detailed organizational breakdown of the Bureau is 
shown here. The chree primary line functions are the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Performance Service, the Highway Safety 
Programs Service, and the National Highway Safety Institute. 

The Motor Vehicle Saf e ty Performance Service deals 
with the establishment of motor vehicle performance 
standards including the development of the engineer- 
ing information in support of standards, evaluation 
of compliance by the manufacturers with these 
standards, and the defects notification program. 

The Highway Safety Programs Service is concerned 
with the development of performance standards fcr 
the various state highway safety programs. It 
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provides assistance to the states in implementing 
the programs, assists in the performance of the 4 
various program areas/ assures compliance with the 
standards as issued by the Secretary, receives and 
processes 402 matct ing-f und grant applications from 
the states, and performs a liaison function with the 
Bureau's Regional Directors and the State Governors' 
Representations . 

T he Natio nal Highway Safety I nstitute serves the 
other two Services by planning and implementing 
all of their research, test, development, accident 
and injury analysis, demonstration, and manpower 
training projects. 

The Office of the Director is concerned with 
interface with the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, development of overall policy direction 
of programs, coordination with the advisory 
committees, evaluation of the overall program, 
and inter- and intra-Bureau coordination of 
activities end programs. The other four offices 
identified on this figure report to the Office 
of the Director. 

The Office of Principal Scientist provides 
scientific advice and consultive services, 
seeks to broaden the Bureau's base of scientific 
parti cipa tion , and establishes liaison with the 
scientific community. Included among the 
present positions are scientists in the fields 
of medicine (e.g., Colonel Stapp) , engineering, 
public heaJth, and mathematics. 

The Office of Plans and Program Implementation 
develops and maintains up-to-date comprehensive 
program plans, monitors a balanced program, and 
provides a basis for determining resource re- 
quirements and allocations. This office also 
coordinates the Bureau's budgeting functions. 

The Office of Research and Program Synthesis is 
concerned with identifying the c^s t/e f fecti veness 
of traffic safety techniques, analysis of all 
research bearing on highway safety, and implemen- 
tation of newly acquired knowledge. 
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The Office 
variety of 
Di rector . 
tar i at for 



of Special Projects performs a 
functions as prescribed by the 
This office also serves as the 
the Bureau's official advisory 



Bureau 
Secre- 
gr oups 



NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 




fig. 9. National advisory groups. 



The laws under which the Bureau was established provide 
for two major national advisory groups. The National Motor 
Vehicle Safety Advisory Council relates to the standard 
setting process of the Motor Vehicle Safety Performance 
Service. The National Highway Safety Advisory Committee 
reviews the safety performance standards for state high- 
way programs and makes recommendations on the content of 
these various programs. 
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Fig. 10. Functional organization. 



The functional organization divides into the categories 
ot' mission and mission support. 

The direct mission functions are performed by the two- 
line services, namely, the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Per f orruance Service and the Highway Safety Programs 
Service. In both cases the work follows the same 
general pattern. 

0 The setting of standards 

0 Facilitating their implementation 

0 Evaluating compliance 

0 Evaluating effectiveness 

0 Identifying back-up support needs 
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The mission support functions cover the activities of 
the National Highway Safety Institute and the Office 
of the Director. 

The Institute, which with the two-line services 
comprises the Bureau's three major units, implements 
the research, test, development, demons tration , and 
manpower training needs of the two standard-setting 
groups. Although some context of its activities will 
come from within, the bulk of the Instituted program 
requirements will come, at least in the initial years, 
from the two-line services. Stated otherwise, most of 
the Institute's activities are to be structured around 
direct needs of the two-line services. 

It is important to observe that we have brought all the 
Bureau's research, test, development, and manpower 
training activities plus all outside contracting into 
this one organizational unit. Several reasons support 
this approach. One compelling one is that in the 
safety field many contract activities produce results that 
are common to state highway safety programs as well as 
to motor vehicle safety standards. For example, field 
investigations of real accidents, controlled barrier 
impacts on test tracks, detailed analyses of motor 
vehicle inspection, and other aspects of used car 
safety all directly relate to both services. We 
accordingly adopted a policy at the start of a unified 
contracting and research organization rather than two 
separate groups related to each service. 

We further adopted a somewhat novel variation of 
operating the Institute- Without going into detailed 
description here, the central idea is to assign problem 
responsibility to a task force lea . .r and give him the 
prerogative of deciding how to divide the work between 
outside contractors, or to transfer tasks to other 
government agencies, or to conduct work in-house 
when the Bureau has its own facilities. We are not 
going to have separate units that deal only with outside 
contracts and others that comprise in-house capability. 
Total problem responsibility is centered on the Task 
Force Leader. 



1 o IMPROVE SAFETY PERFORMANCE STANDARDS OF 

MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTOR VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 

> 0 ASSURE PROPER SAFETY QUALITY OF VEHICLES IN USE 

\ 0 ASSIST STATES AND L’OCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
EXPANDING AND IMPROVING 
THEIR HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 

4 0 IMPROVE THE PROCESS OF HIGHWAY ACCIDENT 

INVESTIGATION. VEHICLE DAMAGE 

AND INJURY ASSESSMENT, AND INFORMATION ANALYSI! 

5 0 PROVIDE PROGRAM SUPPORT AND FACILITIES 



Fig. 11, NhSB overall program planning structure. 



The overall program planning structure of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau involves five major areas of 
responsibility. The Bureau's program objectives within 
these areas are to: 



1. Improve safety performance standards of motor 
vehicles and motor vehicle equipment, 

2. Assure proper safety quality of vehicles in use, 

3. Assist states and local governments in expanding 
and improving their highway safety programs, 

4. Improve the process of highway accident investi- 
gation, vehicle damage and xi.jury assessment, 
and information analysis, and 



Provide program support and 



facilities . 
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Fig. 12. Organization and functions of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Performance Service. 

These are the organizational elements and functions of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Performance Service. 

The Office of Standards on Accident Avoidance is 
concerned with vehicle-driver performance and 
interactions, information displays and other 
communications functions, brakes and tires, and 
used motor vehicles. 

The Office of Standards on Crash Injury Reduction is 
is concerned with crashworthiness of structures 
and components, pedestrian and cyclist protection, 
and driver and passenger protection. 

The Office of Standards on Post-Crash Factors 
addresses itself to escape rescue and removal 
of injured, fire prevention and protection, and 
accident investigation and analysio. 
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The Office of Product Cost and Lead Time 
Analysis is concerned with product cost analysis, 
reliability determination, lead time analysis, 
and consumer economics. 

The Office of Standards Preparation functions in 
the areas of accident avoidance, crash injury 
reduction, and post-crash factors. 

The Office of Performance Analysis is concerned 
v/ith verification of technical and performance 
data, validation of standards effectiveness, and 
the general area of defects control. 



HIGHWAY SAfETY PROGRAMS SERV'Ct ORGANIZATION 
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Fig. 13. Organization and functions of the Highway 
Safety Programs Service. 



Figure 13 contains the major organizational elements and 
functions of the Highway Safety Programs Service. 

The Office of Motor Vehicle Programs is concerned 
with motor vehicle inspection standards, motor* 
cycle safety, school bus safety, and emergency 
vehicle safety. 
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The Office of Driver and Community Programs is 
concerned with driver licensing and performance, 
vehicle laws and codes, driver education and 
training, and community support programs. 

The Office of Driving Environment Programs functions 
in the areas of pedestrian, street, and highway 
geometries and traffic control devices safety 
programs . 

The Office of Systems Operation Programs is 
concerned with enforcement procedures, accident 
investigation programs, emergency medical treat- 
ment and transfer of the injured, and debris 
removal (or, us it is now called, debris hazard 
control and cleanup) programs. 

The Office of Safety Grants and Research serves 
as the 402 grant processing unit for the states 
and performs a liaison function with the nine 
Regional Directors of the Bureau. 




Fig. 14. 
chart. 



National highway Safety 



I nsti tute organi zation 
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The National Highway Safety Institute brings the 
research, test, facilities, accident and injury analysis, 
demonstration, documentation, and manpower development 
activities conducted by the National Highway Safety Bureau 
into one organizational unit. Its organizational elements 
consist of three primary working units, called "centers," 
and three offices, including the Office of the Director. 

The Institute also maintains a Western Operations Office 
which perhaps should appear as a subordinate unit to the 
Research Center since V j personnel assigned to that office 
essentially function as research contract managers. The 
Director’s Office is responsible for directing research, 
development, test, evaluation, documentation, facilities, 
data processing, and manpower programs. 

The Office of Safety Demonstration Projects supports, 
implements, and evaluates demonstrations to facilitate 
the development, validation, and introduction into practice 
by state and community agencies or private persons of new 
and improved technique ~ related to highway safety. 

The Office of Safety Manpower Development, which I direct, 
plans and administers activities designed to increase the 
supply and improve the skill of all classes of manpower 
required to implement effective traffic safety programs 
at the Federal, state, and local levels through the Nation. 
Within the Office of Safety Manpower are the Divisions of 
Technical Manpower, Professional Manpower, and Research 
Manpower . 

The National Highway Safety Accident and Injury Analysis 
Center is responsible for compiling all data related to 
the highway and traffic safety programs, conducting 
mathematical analyses of all data, operating the computer 
system, and establishing and operating the information and 
transmission links of the Bureau. It is concerned with 
compiling information developed from the accident investiga- 
tion process. This Center develops and keeps current the 
statistical data base of the Bureau with regard to drivers, 
vehicles, highways, and accidents and other variables 
required to identify and evaluate national traffic safety 
trends. It provides for compatibility between its own 
operations and those of the state and local centers. It 
also maintains the National Driver Register. Within the 
Accident and Injury Analysis Center are the Offices of 
Systems Design, Systems Implementation, Data Operations, 
Statistical Analysis, and the National Driver Register. 

The National Highway Safety Documentation Center acquires 
and maintains a comprehensive collection of pul locations, 



research reports, training manuals, and other documents 
related to any phase of '-.raffic and highway safety. It 
develops documents and av Uo-visual aids for the dissemina- 
tion of safety information to interested groups and 
individuals. The Documentation Center also adepts scientific 
and technical materials for use by various popular media 
such as newspapers, magazines, and television. Examples 
of explicit information dissemination functions performed 
by the Documentation Center include the establishment of 
library services for che Highway Safety Bureau and for 
the public, -.technical information services, training aids 
services, educational public information programs, and a 
management information system. Thus the Documentation 
Center functions in a relatively wide range of subject 
areas and services all segments of the public as well as 
providing technical information support for the Bureau 
staff. 



The National Highway Safety Research Center performs or 
sponsors, through contracts or grants cr interagency funds, 
the research development, testing, and evaluation projects 
required to support the primary mission of the Bureau, 

The Research Center also operates traffic safety laboratories. 
In general, the Research Center performs or sponsors 
research required to develop nev: knowledge related to 
various areas within the traffic safety field. Among its 
specific tasks, the Research Center is concerned with 
performing or sponsoring research required to: 

1. Develop cr upgrade uniform standards for state 
highway safety programs , 

2. Develop or upgrade Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards , 

3. Develop a uniform quality grading system for motor 
vehicle tires, and 

4 . Assist other components of the Bureau in 
admi nis terir g or en . ;cing the Highway and 
Traffic Haffty Act^., 

Tne Office of Highway Safety Research, Development and Test 
Facilities coordinates the use of existing highway safety 
research, development, and test facilities and plans for 
the establishment of highway safety research laboratories 
and test facilities needed in the future. 
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Fig. 15. Organization chart: Office of Safety Manpower 
Development. 

Within the Institute, the Office of Safety Manpower Develop- 
ment contains the Divisions of Research Manpower, Professional 
Manpower, and Technical Manpower. 
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Fig. 16. Organization chart: Office of Research. 
Development, and Test Facilities. 
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The Office of Research, Development, and Test Facilities 
contains a Management Division concerned with planning and 
programming policy and resource procedures, real estate, 
and project management; an Operations Division concerned 
with design, special equipment and instrumentation , 
construction, and maintenance; end a Facilities Safety 
Staff which will function in the future in support of 
facilities ope rations . 




fig. 17. Org, zati on chart: National Highway Safety 
Documentation Center. 



The Documentation Center contains the Divisions of Document 
Processing, Technical Reports, and Safety Information. 

The Document Processing Division is concerned w^th 
accession and indexing, announcement preparation, and 
document acquisition. The Information Division performs 
the functions of information storage and distribution, 
publications and training aid preparation, and technical 
reference . 
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Fig. 18. Organization chart: National Highway Safety 

Research Center. 



Tho Fesearch Center contains two major divisions, contract 
coordination and technical, liaison. In addition, the 
Research Center operates task forces, two concerned with 
crash avoidance and crash injury reduction? one concerned 
with operations research and systems analysis? and one 
concerned with special projects. 

An extensive contract research, test, at.- development 
program was initiated during fiscal year 1967 and continued 
during fiscal years 1968 and 1969. This program was funded 
in excess of 8 million dollars in FY 1967, 14.7 million 
dollarr in FY 1968, and 16 million dollars in FY 1969. The 
overall approach of the initial research and development 
support studies centered on an immediate, hard-hitting 
attack to provide the urgently needed answers as soon as 
possible. This is being followed by work on the gaps of 
knowledge so that we can begin to broaden our base of 
understanding of accident and injury causes. 
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• EVALUATE MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY PERFORMANCE 

• EVALUATE EXISTING RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

• DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUPPORT TASKS 

• DEFINE SAFETY PROGRAM SUPPORT TASKS 



Fig. 19. 



Purposes of the initial studies. 



The initial highway and traffic safety studies attacked 
the problem on several major fronts to achieve four major 
purposes: 



1. To evaluate actual safety performance of the motor 
vehicle itself, including trucks, buses, and 
motorcycles, with attention directed to such 
questions as used car safety, automotive fabri- 
cation ard compliance with motor vehicle safety 
standards, occupant protection, seat design, 
behavior of vehicles (and their human cargo) 

in crash situations, and vehicle handling 
properties . 

2. To evaluate the existing research and development 
studies required to give intensive scientific and 
engineering support to the National Highway Safety 
Program. This includes the development of traffic 
safety testing, research, and development facilities 
and equipment ; accident and injury analysis and 
documentation centers? traffic accidents and human 
impact tolerance investigations, alcohol safety, and 
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J the use of system engineered cost effectiveness 

countermeasures . 

I 3. To define the management support tasks required to 

* assist each state in establishing and operating the 

traffic safety program recommended by the National 
| Highway Safety Bureau, emphasizing necessary programs 

3 to develop, educate, and train traffic safety 

personnel across the nation for engineering program 

1 management, and motor vehicle safety testing, research 

and development; to prepare and publish uniform 
standards and guidelines for use by each state to 
implement its own safety programs; and to improve 

( emergency medical care techniques, including the 

adaptation, of the paramilitary medical care and 
evacuation procedures that have proved successful 
| on the battlefield. 

4 . To define the safety program support tasks required 

J to help each state to legislate, establish, and 

implement uniform traffic safety regulations within 
their communities, such as driver education and 
licensing, traffic safety enforcement, uniform motor 

( vehicle inspection procedures, accident investigation 

improvements, and the encouragement and support of 
community traffic safety programs. 
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sums pRocniM m*n«ccmcnt cuioniNis 
PROJECTS MANAGED BY THE OFFICE 
OF SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1968 

SAFETY MANAGEMENT MANPOWER 

• THE AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 

SAFETY SPECIALIST MANPOWER 

■ BOOZ. ALLEN AU'D HAMILTON INC 

SAFETY RESEARCH MANPOWER 

■ THE UNIVERSITY Of NORTH CAROLINA 

STATE PROG' AM MANAGEMENT GUIDELINES 

• PEAT MARWICK LIVINGSTON AND COMPANY 



Fig. 20. Summary of contracts managed by the Office of 
Safety Manpower Development during FY 1968. 
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I shall now briefly review some of the research contracts 
administered by the Office of Safety Manpower Development 
which may be of particular interest to you. 

During Fiscal Year 1968, ten contracts totaling $1,104,000 
were managed by the staff of our office. Some of these 
projects are listed on this slide. 

1. The Safety Management Manpower project conducted 
by the Automotive Safety Foundation involved the 
development and presentation of a three-day course 
for training highway safety program managers and 
state Governor’s Representatives. The contractor 
also developed and tested an information coramunica- 
tions system between the National Highway Safety 
Bureau and the states. 

2. T he Safety Specialist Manpower project conducted 
by Booz , Allen and Hamilton, Inc. , is a study of 
the current and projected safety manpower require- 
ments within each of the states. The purposes of 
this study are to define the safety specialist 
manpower categories, identify the number of safety 
specialists presently needed and those required in 
the future, identify actual and potential manpower 
resources, identify education and training 
institutions and organizations capable of transforming 
unskilled manpower into safety specialists, and 
prepare plans and programs to facilitate the actual 
manning of the several state and local highway 
safety programs. In anocher paper, the director 

of this project will present some cf the findings 
of this study. 

3. Certain phases of the Safety Research Manpower 
problem were studied by the University of North 
Carolina. The Highway Safety Research Center at 
UNC developed and tested a pilot course and recom- 
mended a multidisciplined graduate-level program 
for the training of safety research scientists and 
engineers v;ho will man the major reoearch efforts 
urgently needed throughout the nation. 

4. Peat, Marwick, Livingston and Company has prepared 
a draft report containing recommended State Program 
Management Guidelines . This contractor developed 
guidelines describing managerial policies, techniques, 
documentation, methods, and procedures for conducting 
the state safety programs specified in the State 
Highway Safeuy Program Standards. 
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STATUS PROGRAM MANAGEMENT CUIOELIKfS 

project: managed by the office 

OF SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1968 (CONTINUED) 

DRIVER EDUCATION 

• THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

• DUNLAP AND ASSOCIATES. INC 

• THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

• NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 

• THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

• THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 



Fig. 20a. Summary of contracts managed by the Office of 
Safety Manpower Development during FY 1968 (continued), 



5. The Driver Education project involved four 

contractors: The American University; Dunlap and 

Associates, Incorporated; The Institute for 
Educational Development; and New York University. 
These four contractors were assigned the same 
work statement; namely, to develop methods and 
plans for evaluating the effectiveness of all types 
of driver education and training programs at state 
and local levels, including teacher preparation 
programs . 

6. The School Bus Safety study was conducted by the 
National Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association. The purpose of 
this study was to organize and present evidence 

and knowledge on the subject of school transportation 
safety within the various states anci communities 
throughout the nation. 
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7. The Community S u pport study conducted by the National 
Safety Council provided a "state of the art" 
description of highway safety community support 
programs. The NSC collected, documented, and 
organized presently available information on state 
and local community safety programs. 

I shall briefly describe the status of each of these projects, 
the follow-on contract work we ar now undertaking, and the 
new research projects we are managing in our Office during 
Fiscal Year 1969. 



STATUS OF SELECTED RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

SAFETY MANAGEMENT MANPOWER 



CONTRACTOR: THE AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 

PURPOSE: TC PROVIDE AN ORIENTATION 
COURSE FOR STATE HIGHWAY 
SAFETY PROGRAM MANAGERS 



SUBJECTS 

• M&T0R VEHICLE INSPECTION 

• DRIVER EDUCATION 

• DRIVER LICENSING 

• HIGHWAY AND TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 

• COURTS 

• COMMUNICATION 
•ORGANIZING FOR THE JOB 



COVERED 

• POLICE SERVICES 

• VEHICLE REGISTRATION AND TITLING 

• LAWS 

• EMERGENCY MEOICAl SERVICES 

• RECORDS 

• MEASUREMENT 

• PROCEDURES 



Fig. 21. Safety Management Manpower. 



The Safety Management Manpower project consisted of a 
series of three-day orientation courses in safety program 
management conducted by the Automotive Safety Foundation. 

A total of 438 highway safety management personnel from 
national, regional, and state levels were in attendance at 
the six regional presentations. Courses were conducted 
during May and June of 1968 at Atlanta, Georgia; Berkeley, 
California; Covington, Kertucky; Omaha, Nebraska; Wakefield, 
Massachusetts; and Denver, Colorado. In addition to state 
personnel, the nine Regional Directors of NHSB attended the 
first course in Atlanta. Subjects covered included motor 
vehicle inspection, driver education, driver licensing, 
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highway and traffic engineering, courts, communication, 
organizing for the job, police services, vehicle registration 
and titling, laws, emergency medical services, records, 
nreasurement , and procedures. In addition to lectures and 
general d? >cussion periods, the courses included workshops 
organized around the major subjects presented. 



>1 n < M * M I *M II I 1 1 *» " ~ >T C 

SAFETY RESEARCH MANPOWER 

CONI RAC 1 OR i h i univirmty o; north carouna 

PURPOSE Id PfUlOP (ONOUCT AND EVAlDAH A UMVMSUY 
OR A II Li All ( OUR SI IN HIGHWAY SAFETY RE Sf ARC 4 
Ml iHOdCHOOY AND TO PRfPARE PLANS FOR A 
C OMI'Rf M‘ NSlVf SAfHY RESEARCH MANPOWER 
01 VH OPM» NT PROGRAM 

SUBJECTS COVERED 

• ANALYSIS OF COURSE CONTENT •LECTURE OUTLINES 



•SURVEY Of OTHER UNIVERSITY SAFETY •COURSE EVALUATION 

RESEARCH TRAINING PROGRAMS 

• PUNS FOR THE FUTURE 



•ASSEMftLY Of MATERIALS 
•DEVELOPMENT OF THE COURSE PLAN 



• I1ILI0GIANY Of RfFtHNCt 
MATERIALS 



Fig. 22. Safety Research Manpower. 



The University of North Carolina developed, conducted, 
and evaluated c< university graduate-level course An 
highway safety research methodology. Twelve graduate 
students completed the course for credit at the 
University, Seven faculty members audited each of the 
fourteen two-hour sessions. Plans were presented for 
expanding this course to a comprehensive mul tiaisciplinc d 
graduate-level safetv research manpower development 
program. Major sections of the final report are identified 
in Figure 22 . 
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STATUS OF SELCCTEO RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT GUIDELINES 

CONTRACTOR: PEAT, MARWICK, LIVINGSTON AND COMPANY 
PURPOSE: TO PREPARE GUIDELINES FOR MANAGING 
STATE HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 

SUBJECTS COVERED 

• WHY GUIDELINES ? 

• THE HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

• ORGANIZING FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY 

• THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS IN HIGHWAY SAFETY 

• MEASURING PROGRAM EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS 
- MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

• SUGGESTED HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



Fig. 23. State Program Management Guidelines. 



The final report prepared by Peat, Marwick, Livingston 
and Company entitled "Highway Safety Management Guide- 
lines for State Governments" has been received. The 
next step is for the states to receive this information, 
accompa’ led by an opportunity to participate in a 
two-day training course on the application of the 
guidelines to stat~ government operations. Suggestions 
for modifications in the guidelines will be received 
and reviewed by the National Highway Safety Bureau. 

The complete revised guidelines will then be published 
for uf^ by the Bureeiu and by the states. 

Some of the topics covered in this report are shown 
in Figure 23, 
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ST *1 US Of SilFCTCO RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 



CONTRACTOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

PURPOSE TO COLLECT. ORGANIZE, AND PRESENT 
INFORMATION DESCRIBING THE 
STATEOF-THE ART" OF SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION SAFETY. 

SUBJECTS COVERED 

REVIEW Of THI I ITf RAfURf OPINIONS ABOUT SCHOOL TRANSPORT NION 



OLNIRII ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 

ORIVIRS OF SCHOOL BUSES 



RECORDS ANO REPORTS 
CONCLUSIONS ANO RECOMMENDATIONS 



STANOAROS TOR SChOOi BUSES BIBLIOGRAPHY 



I Ol'R SIAM PROGRAM STUOllS APPENOlX 



Fig. 24. School Bus Safety. 

The National. Commission on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association conducted a study of school bus safety 
in the United States. The purpose of this ’state of the art” 
study was to collect, organize, and present evidence and 
knowledge on tho subject of school transportation safety. 



STATUS or SELECTED RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

CONTRACTOR THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

PURPOSE TO DOCUMENI CURRENT PRACTICE BY 

NATIONAL STATE AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
IN COORDINATING, ENCOURAGING. 
PUBLICIZING AND IMPROVING ALL LOCAL 
TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAMS 

SUBJEC1S COVERED 

VOLUME ONE 

•SCOPE Of THE STUDY 

• TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PROBLEM 

•NATURE Of THE COMMUNITY SUPPORT PROBLEM 

•THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 

•HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

•ORGANIZATIONS WORKING TOR COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
•PROGRAMMING f or public support 



Community Support. 
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Fig. 25 



Office Of SfffTV MANPOWf* OtmOPMCNT 



STATUS Qf Stl'CUD RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT (CONTINUED) 

CONTRACTOR THE NATIONAL SAFEIf COUNCIL 

PURPOSE: TO DOCUMENT CURRENT PRACTICE* BY 

NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
IN COORDINATING, ENCOURAGING, 
PUBLICIZING, AND IMPROVING ALL LOCAL 
TRAFFIC SAFE! ^GR AMS, 

SUBJECTS COVERED 

’HMRAMtfiNt FOR CIVIC LEADERSHIP GROUPS AND PUIUC ACCf?TAJ*t 
•IfVICW Of THE LITERATURE 
•CMNitfinTY POWER STRUCTURE 
•IMMURT 

•CDMCUJSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
•APPENDIX 

VOLUME TWO; 

•ARTICLE REPRINTS •CASE HISTORIES 



Fig. 20a. Community Support (continued) 



The National Safety Council conducted a study of the "state 
of the art" of community support programs in the highway 
safety field. The purpose of the study was to document 
current practices by rational, state, and local communities 
in coordinating, encouraging, publicizi^q , and improving 
all local traffic safety programs. The inal report 
was prepared in two volumes. Volume One contains the 
ma' elements and findings of the study, and Volume 
Two contains the case histories and back-up material. 

Some of the subjects covered in the final report are 
included in Figure 25 and Figure 25a. 

The appendix to Volume One contains an article on The 
Dynamics of Urban Program Development and Change and a 
475-item bibliography. Volume Two contains reprints of 
various articles and reports and a section on case 
histories of successful community support action programs. 
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HHin [U SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 



STATUS Of SELECTED RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

DRIVER EDUCATION 



CONTRACTORS ml American university 

DUNLAP AND ASSOCIATES INC 

The INSTITUTE fO<T EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

NEW YORK UNIVERSIIY 

PURPOSE TO DEVELOP A CONCRETE PLAN OR PLANS FOR 
TVAlUATING TNI EFFECTIVENESS OF CURRENT 
OR PROPOSED DRIVER EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS. 



SPECIFIC TASKS 



« I WU'ATION ML THODS 

• DATA RICORDS 

• SNOR! URM VERMIS LONG TERM 

EVAllUllON 

• WEAKNESSES IN DRIVER EDUCATION 
. PROGRAMS 



« CATALOGING 

• PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATES 

• PLAN RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 

EDUCATION EVALUATION PROGRAMS 

• BASIS TOR SELECTING RECOMMENDED 

PLAN. 



Fig. 26. Driver Education 



The purpose of the driver education program evaluation 
project was to develop methods and plans for evaluating 
the effectiveness of all types of driver education and 
training programs at state and local levels, including 
teacher preparation programs. Final reports have been 
received from all four contractors working on this project 
American University, Dunlap and Associates, Incorporated; 
The Institute for Educational Development, and New York 
University . 

All four contractors received the same work statement? 
namely, to develop a concrete plan or plansfor evaluating 
the effectiveness of current or proposed driver education 
and training programs. The specific tasks each performed 
are identified in Figure 26. 



Task A - Evaluation Methods 

The contractors documented in detail the method or 
methods recommended for the program evaluation 
r>lans . 
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Task B - Data Records 



The contractors identified all necessary data 
together with the data source which shall be 
utilized . 



Task C - Short-Term vs. Long-Term Evaluation 

The contractors documented the application of 
the method or methods proposed in Task A with 
regard to short-term and long-term evaluation of 
the program. Advantages and disadvantages with 
relationship to stipulated short- and long-term 
evaluation were included. 



Task D - Weakn e s ses in Driver Education Programs 

The contractors documented the methods that 
shall be employed to determine weaknesses in the 
total driver education program. In addition to 
identifying the deficient areas, a method of 
assessing the affect or impact of the program 
was included. 



Task E - Cataloging 

The contractors were squired to prepare clear and 
concise plans for ful _/ cataloging and describing 
existing driver education systems. 



Task F - Preliminary Cost Estimates 

The contractors prepared preliminary cost estimates 
for data collection methods of program evaluation. 



Task G - Plan Relationship to other Education Evaluation 

With particular emphasis on public secondary schools, 
the contractors were required to research and document 
the relationship of the Task A plan or plans to other 
accepted evaluation techniques employed in United 
States educational institutions. 
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1 3 sk H - Ba si s for Selecting Recommended Plans 

The contractors were required to describe the 
alternate evaluation methods explored and the 
reason or justification for selecting the 
recommended method or methods. 

The contractors addressed themselves to methods of evalua- 
tion in secondary schools, commercial driving schools, 
adult driver training schools, retraining and refresher 
programs, motorcycle operator training programs, teacher 
education and training programs, and special purpose driver 
education and training programs such as those conducted 
for fleet vehicle operators and emergency vehicle drivers. 
Each contractor also coi dered such related problems as 
defining the driving . isx, analysis of the man-vehicle- 
environment system, the ’’state of the art” in driver 
education research, and the criterion problem. Detailed 
information about each of these four projects will be 
presented by the principal investigators later during 
the symposium. 



orriCE of smiv manpower development 

SAFETV SPECIALIST MANPOWER STUDY 

REPORTS 

SAFETY SPECIALIST MANPOV/ER 
REQUIREMENTS 

SAFETY SPECIALIST MANPOWER 
RESOURCES 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
STATE ACTION PLANS 



Fig. 27. Safety Specialist Manpower Study -- Purpose. 



The purpose of the Safety Specialist Manpower Study 
conducted by Booz, Allen and Hamilton was to provide 
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for current and projected manpower requirements for each of 
the states; identify actual and potential manpower resources? 
identify education and training institutions and organizations 
capable of transforming unskilled or insufficiently prepared 
manpower into safety specialists; and prepare programs to 
facilitate the actual manning of the several highway safety 
programs . 

The results of this study will be presented in detail in 
another presentation. 



Ofpct or $Arm manpower development 

sums or selected research contracts 

PROJECTS MANAGED BY THE OFFICE 
OF SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1969 

DRIVER EDUCATION- SELECTION OF PROGRAM EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
ANO DEVELOPMENT CE VAllOATlQN PLANS 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY Or SCIENCES HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD 

DRIVER EDUCATION -PUBLIC ANO NON PUBLIC SCHOOL SYMPOSIUM 
THE INSTITUTE FOR fOUCATlGNAl DEVELOPMENT 
DRIVER EOUCATiON COMMERCIAL ORIVER TRAINING SCHOOL SYMPOSIUM 
THE INSTITUTE FOR EOUCATiONAl DEVELOPMENT 

FEASIBILITY STUDY FOR THE CEYCICPMLNT OF SAFETY MANPOWER 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

THE STANfORO RESEARCH INSTITUTE 



Fig. 28. Contract Management -- FY 1969. 



This and the following two figures show manpower-related 
contracts which were negotiated during Fiscal Year 1968 
and are being managed during Fiscal Year 1969. During 
FY 1969, the manpower development- related contract 
expenditures in this initial phase will total approximately 
$688,000. Provisions are being made for negotiating new 
contracts at frequent intervals during the current fiscal 
year as new manpower development needs are identified. 
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1 - The Highway Research Board of the National 

Academy of Sciences has been awarded a contract 
to select and/or synthesize the instruments 
recommended by the four previous contractors 
for use in evaluating various types of driver 
education and training programs. The Academy 
will also develop plans for validating these 
instruments. The Educational Testing Service 
at Princeton is assisting the National Academy 
of Sciences in conducting this project. The 
principal investigator on the project will 
present additional information in another 
paper. 

2. The In st itute for Educational Development is 
conducting two symposia on drTver education 
and training, one for public and non-public 
schools, and the other for commercial driving 
schools. The objective of the public and non- 
public school symposium is to report on the 
progress of selected programs in driver 
education and related fields and to contribute 
to the effective implementation of recent 
research findings in this field, with particular 
emphasis on public and non-public schools. The 
objective of the commercial driving school 
symposium is the same as the previous 
symposium, except that emphasis will be 

placed on commercial driving schools. 

3. The Stanford Research Institute is conducting a 
study to determine the feasibi/Ti ty of 
establishing, on a nation-wide basis, a set 

of multidisciplinary centers for highway 
safety education and research within the 
framework of university-level educational 
institutions of complexes. The purpose of 
these centers is to produce personnel capable 
of dealing with the varied highway and traffic 
safety problems encountered at the Federal, 
state, and local government levels. The centers 
will also prepare safety research manpower. 
Alternative programs for meeting the nation's 
safety manpower development needs will also 
be considered by the Stanford research group. 
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mnn m sum manpower development 



SIA1US OF SEtECTEO RESEARCH CONTRACTS 

PROJECTS MANAGED BY THE OFFICE 
OF SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1969 (CONTINUED) 

EMERGENCY MEOlCAl SERYlCES-f NTRANCE LEVEL TRAILING PROGRAM 
DUNLAP AND ASSOCIATES. INC 

MOTOR VEHICLE REPAIR ANO INSPECTION MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

DEVELOPMENT GF HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM MANAGEME.M 
GUIDELINES FOR USE BY CITIES 

PEAT. MARWICK IIVINGSTON AND COMPANY 

STATE HIGHWAY SAFE If PROGRAM MANAGEMENT ANO REPORTING SYSTEM 
PEAT MARWICK LIVINGSTON AND COMPANY 



Fig. 28a. Contract management -- FY 1969 (continued). 



4. Dunlap and Associates , Inc. is conducting a 
project to develop text materials, instructor 
manuals, lesson plans, and other specific 
materials required to establish a short-term 
course for training emergency medical service 
personnel at the entrance level. 

5 . The Highway Safety Research Center at the 
University of Michigan has begun work on” a 
motor vehicle repair and inspection manpower 
development program. The purpose of this 
project is to identify key repair manpower 
parameter s for motor vehicle repair and 
inspection personnel and to determine the 
influence of such factors as skill, manpower 
availability, and legal status on inspection 

contractor will also 
curse of study in auto- 
the entrance level. 
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systems design. The 
develop and test a c 
motive mechanics at 
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6. Peat, Marwick, Livingston and Company is 
conducting a project to refine and disseminate 
State Highway Safety Program Management Guide- 
lines developed during fiscal year 1968. The 
refined material will be used subsequently as a 
basis for developing similar guidelines for use 
by cities. 

7. Peat, Marwick, Liv ingston and Company is 
also developing a management and reporting 
system which will provide for an efficient 
and effective flow of information between 
the state and local units of government, the 
regional offices, and the National Highway 
Safety Bureau, within the framework of 
legislative and administrative requirements. 
Both PML programs will provide the basis for a 
future training course for state and local 
program managers. 



0FHC( or SAflTY iMPOWM DfmOftfENT 

I 

status or selected research contracts 
PROJECTS MANAGED BY THE OFFICE 
OF SAFETY MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1969 (CONTINUED) 

SCHOOL BUS SATCTY ACC IN RCL ATlON TO ACCIDENTS 
OUNLAP ANO ASSOCIATI S. INC 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

CCNTURT RESEARCH. INC 

ORIVER LICENSING PROGRAM EVALUATION 

I HE INSTITUTE EON EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Fig. 28b. Contract management -- FY 1969 (continued) 
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In addition to these projects, members of my staff are 
managing contracts as follows: 



1 . School Bus Safety -- Operator Age in Relation 

to School Bus Accidents - Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc* A project designed to determine if age is 
a critical factor in school bus operation? and 
if it is, to determine upper and lower age 
limits recommended for school bus operators. 

The contractor will also develop and test a 
uniform reporting system for school bus 
accidents . 

2 . Community Support - Century Research, Inc. 

This project is designed to identify and 
evaluate the role and effectiveness of 
community support efforts in specific actual 
situations involving the implementation of 
selected highway safety program standards 

at the state and local levels. 

3 . Driver Licensing P rograms -- Institute for 
Educational Development . The purpose of this 
project is to identify the elements of the 
driver licensing function to develop plans for 
evaluating the effectiveness of driver licensing 
programs, and to study sources of multidisciplinary 
assistance to driver license administration. 



Much has been accomplished by the National Highway Safety 
Bureau since the traffic and highway safety acts were 
signed into law by the President on September 9, 1966. 

3ut , of course, much more remains to be done before we 
can expect to achieve a perceptible reduction in the 
nation’s traffic injuries and deaths. Since there is no 
likelihood that any one approach will be sufficiently 
successful by itself, we must continue to do many things 
in as energetic and coordinated a fashion as possible. 

We have come a long way toward identifying the parameters 
of the driver education evaluation problem, as well as 
other problems in this and related fields. We have 
identified alternate plans for pursuing various solutions. 
We are now focusing our attention on those plans which 
appear to offer the greatest promise of both short-term 
and long-term success. 

Much work needs to be done. At least part of our problem 
lies in the inadequate existing procedures for exchanging 
information we do have available about driver education and 
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its effectiveness, between the scientific and research 
communities and the practitioners in this field. We also 
lack a systematic method of feeding back the practitioner's 
thinking to the researcher. This symposium has been 
organized as one step toward improving communications in 
the field. I expect that this will be the first in a 
series of similar symposia to be conducted at frequent 
intervals in the future for the purpose of promoting an 
exchange of information among the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, government and non-government safety researchers, 
professional associations, and instructors and professors 
of driver education and training throughout the nation. 

In our present conference we are interested in reviewing 
the "state of the art 11 in the field and discussing the 
various issues of vital importance to persons interested 
in improving driver educating and training programs. 
Workshops will be held to provide a forum for this 
information exchange. Some of the latest research 
findings will be presented and discussed. Hopefully, one 
outcome of our deliberations will be a better under- 
standing of the views of interested individuals and groups 
who are working toward the common goal oi improved program 
effectiveness . 

On behalf of the National Highway Safety Bureau I welcome 
you to this symposium. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



Gilbert E. Teal 

Chief Scientist, Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 



Dr. leal U vice Presid«nt end Program Director of the Carter for 
Accident Prevention, behavioral Sciences Division, Dunlap and 
Associates , ,'nc. He received hla Bachelor of Science degree in civil 
engineering from the University of Mary’ar !, and has done extensive 
graduate work at The Ceorge h'acMngto., cri ’ersity and Nrv Vcrk 
University. Me holds the following degrees t Kaster of Arts 
(ssfety education! , Master of Administrative Engineering (aifety 
engi neering option), t>octor of tngir.eering Scirnce, and Doctor of 
Philosophy (educational administration aM supervision). 

Tor over 7 5 years Dr. Teal has teen associated with the Center for 
Safety Education, New York Cnlveraity. ,fe has served as chairran c f 
numerous sections and standing committees of the National Ssfety 
Council i including recent appointment s on the -esearch committee of 
the American Society cf Safety Engineers, the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Conference , NSC, and on train. nj committees of the Industrial 
Conference, NSC. and the National Industrial Security Association. 

He la the author of several hooks on industrial and traffic safety, 
and has held facjlty positions at Purdue, Maryla. 5, NYU and Norwalk 
Community College. 

Dr. Teal it a fellow of the American Public Health Association, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and tie 
Socle./ for Applied Anthropology. He is a merrier of the American 
Psychological Association, the New York Academy of Seittcea, the 
Vetarani of Ssfety, and rtuneroua other professional societies. He 
is currently listed in who's Who in thm Fast, Ame rican Men cf 
Science , ani Whc *B Who In Safety . ” 



The general purpose of the research was "to develop a con- 
crete plan or plans for evaluating the effectiveness of 
current or proposed driver educational programs." This 
statement presupposes that it is possible and necessary to 
define the "decay rate or half-life" of driver education — 
that point at which the effects of driver education are 
replaced or superceded by experience. The question can be 
posed this way: What is the effect of 6 hours of behind- 

the-wheel training on the driving efficiency of an indivi- 
dual who drives 20,000 miles the first year? 

For purposes of definition, the Request For Proposal indica 
ted a typical state program as including the following: 

1. Secondary school driver education programs 

2. Teacher training and certification 

3. Development of new techniques and devices 

4. Regulation of commercial driving schools 



Certification of commercial school instructors 



PURPOSE 
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6. Adult public and private training programs, 
including retraining, first time adults, and 
elderly adults 

In our proposal, we further recommended the inclusion of c\n 
additional interest area, namely, motorcycle driver educa- 
tion and training. We also chose to look closely at pro- 
grams for the professional driver and for government and 
military personnel, at violator courses, and at various 
other special-category courses to see if additional 
insights might be gained. 



APPROACH 



Basically, the following approach was undertaken in the 
conduct of the study. First, primary information sources 
were tapped to develop the broadest possible data base for 
making recommendations. This involved a comprehensive 
review of all aspects of driver education, pertinent educa- 
tional research, and other related areas. Second, this 
information base having been established, evaluative 
methods and criteria (both previously used and study- 
generated) were tentatively identified. Third, alternative 
evaluation proposals were considered and weighed in terms 
of such factors as appropriateness, practicality, costs, 
and level of sophistication. 

The methods and plans for evaluation developed for the 
present study were based to a large extent on information 
obtained from these primary information sources: 

° First , a thorough survey was made of major 

aspects of the driver education movement, to 
establish the "state of the art" and to gain 
any insights which would be helpful in 
' establishing evaluative criteria. 

While it was possible to accept with confi- 
dence the comprehensive information on 
secondary school driver education compiled and 
published by such organizations as the National 
Education Association, National Safety Council, 
and Insurance Institute for highway Safety, 
considerably less information was available on 
other important areas. For example, there was 
found to be a definite lack of information on 
the status of commercial school driver educa- 
tion. It was therefore necessary to conduct a 
separate study to obtain information on the 
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services, capabilities, practices, and policies 
of the commercial driving school industry, 
examine existing and proposed stata legislation 
relating to commercial schools, and survey the 
curricula of commercial schools. To collect 
this information, two questionnaire surveys were 
conuacted and numerous schools were personally 
visited by the research staff. One of the major 
conclusions drawn from this study was the fact 
that the long-standing friction that has 
existed between many of the proponents of 
secondary school driver education and the com- 
mercial school industry is one of the biggest 
detriments to the total driver education move- 
ment. This situation must be rectified in the 
immediate future if the driver education pro- 
gram per se is to make its major contribution 
to accident reduction on the highways of the 
nation . 

A study was also made of other primary sources 
of driver education. These included programs 
for the professional driver, government and 
military programs, adult programs, improvement 
schools, violator programs, and special courses 
such as those for the aged and handicapped. 

This information was gathered primarily chrough 
mailings, telephonic communications, ..'its, and 
an extensive search of the literature. 
Additionally, we collected relevant data on the 
curriculum of some of the more widely acclaimed 
teacher prepar \tion programs throughout the 
country . 

One other area of driver education which will 
likely become an increasingly important facet 
of the total driver education picture in the 
next several years is that of motorcycle driver 
training. There was a general lack of informa- 
tion on this topic. Consequently, another 
separate survey was conducted to assess the status 
of motorcycle driver education courses in the 
United States and to get a picture of what lies 
ahead. The study indicated that only fragmen- 
tary attempts are being made to accomplish this 
type of training. There is a definite need for 
a well planned, inified approach o this 
problem. 
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Second, a major source of information was a 
study made of methods of evaluation currently 
used in the field of driver education, such as 
the NSC’s School Honor Roll Program, the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, IIHS's 
Annual Driver Education Achievement Program and 
the National Student Traffic Safety Program. 

We looked also at pilot projects in evaluation, 
such as the 1966 NSC evaluation study of the 
Minnesota Traffic Safety Program. 

College and secondary schools have long been 
faced with the parallel problem of identifying 
characteristics which make a school program 
u gooQ- and whose omission or insufficiency make 
a program "lacking." It has long been recog- 
nized that evaluation for purposes of school 
accreditation is a difficult matter because of 
the many differences in factors such as enroll- 
ment, physical facilities, environment, 
financial ^sources, abilities of students, 
coinmunity needs, teacher availability and 
qualifications, and program ob jectives--al 1 
factors which contaminate the evaluation system 
and make complete standardization impractical, 
if not useless. Through a gradual evolution by 
trial and error coupled with meaningful study, 
h owever , workable evaluation schemes have been 
developed. One excellent example of a care- 
fully conceived and continuously revised 
evaluation program is that developed by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
now the National Study of Secondary School 
Evaluation. This evaluation system is widely 
used by secondary school systems across the 
country. 

Third, since accident reduction is obviously 
the ultimate measure of the effectiveness of 
any accident prevention program, a careful 
investigation was made of as many accident 
studies concerned with driver education as 
could be practically found. 

Fourth, a review was made cf illustrative 
reports describing how cost/benefit analysis 
and other systems analysis techniques may be 
applied to evaluation problems of the type 
faced in the present research program. These 
techniques did not show much promise for the 
present problem. 
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Fifth , to gain insighte into the accident statis- 
tics currently recorded by the various states 
and to determine if they were in any way system- 
atically related to driver education program 
variables, relevant records were obtained from 
various statistical sources and subjected to 
statistical analysis by the Dunlap research 
staff. In all, 43 variables were analyzed. 

This study failed to provide any significant new 
insights, and so is subject to most of the 
criticisms which have been levelled at previous 
studies . 



CONCLUSIONS 



Accident statistics, which are presently main- 
tained on a state-by-state basis, are inappro- 
priate for meaningful evaluation research on 
driver education. Even attempts to derive 
relationships from existing statistics by 
'’brute force” have been relatively unsuccessful. 

The significant variations among states with 
regard to the recording, compiling, summarizing, 
and reporting of accidents raise serious 
questions as to the reliability of most accident 
data. This makes the data base for nationwide 
evaluation studies, at best, suspect. 

Nearly all studies evaluating driver education 
in terms of accident experience have simply 
compared the driving records of a "driver 
educated” sample with an "untrained" sample. 
Little has been said about the type, scope, or 
quality of the training the educated group 
received. Additionally, little attention has 
been given to identifying program elements or 
variables which might account for the associa- 
tion or lack of association between driver 
education and accidents. Most program elements 
studied to date would not appear on the surface 
to have been particularly appropriate. 

The problem of the decay rate or half-life of 
driver education was described earlier. 
Additionally, it must be remembered that 
driver education is only a small part of the 
total safety effort. Before driver education 
can be given credit for accident reduction, its 



effects must be isolated from those of other 
traffic safety activities/ such as traffic 
engineering, driver licensing, motor vehicle 
inspection, police supervision, and accident 
reporting . 

a Previous research has also suggested that "non- 
program" factors, such as population, oar 
cV-sity , climate, geography, miles of road, etc., 
may be associated with accident and death 
rates and consequently have to be considered in 
any program evaluation. 

Numerous other contamination influences have 
been outlined in the Dunlap study, but need not 
be emphasi7ed here. 

In the light of these conclusions, it seems to the Dunlap 
staff to be inadvisable, at least from the standpoint o f 
evaluating driver education, to continue the trend toward 
using more and more sophisticated statistical techniques in 
the study of accident experience until the data base is 
upg ra ded to a comparable level of sophist i catio n. Cost/ 
benefit analysis and the other M in M systems of analytical 
technique do not at this time appear appropriate for use in 
the present problem area. 



ALTERNATIVE EVALUATION APPROACHES CONSIDERED 



The studies just described gave the research staff the 
broadest possible information base on the "state of the 
art." It was then possible to consider alternative evalua- 
tion plans. The alternatives considered ranged from rela- 
tively simple, rather unimpressive approaches to highly 
sophisticated n in" systems analytical techniques. The goal 
was to recommend the most sophisticated approach consistent 
with other real-world considerations, such as cost, prac- 
ticality, appropriateness, and manageability. Among the 
primary plans analyzed (not listed in prj > 1 ity order) were 
the following: enrollment appraisal, cost/benofit analysis, 

safety activity comparison, total resource analysis, 
student follow-up, review board, self-evaluation, program 
inventory analysis, National Driver Register data-bank 
approach, evaluative criteria approach, failure mode and 
effect, human error prediction, and "tree-analysis." 

One other approach that was seriously considered early in 
the study was the testing of performance with simulators. 
This appeared to be excessively costly in terms of 
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anticipated benefits, and not practicable from the stand- 
point of providing enough simulators to test a representa- 
tive sample of the three to fcur million new drivers each 
year, plus ar appropriate sample of the presently licensed 
population . 



RATIONALE FOR DUNLAP'S EVALUATION PROPOSAL 



Dunlap ! short-range solution to the evaluation problem 
accepts the status quo; its long-range proposal anticipates 
a more utopian statistical workplace, with the first step 
being a major improvement in the statistical data base. 

In light of this and after revieiwng all the considerations 
previously discussed, we recommend that the short-term 
program for evaluating driver education and training should 
be developed in accordance with the following plan. 



Reco mended Short-Term Evaluation Plan 



The evaluation device which we recommend for use in the 
short-term program is an Evaluative Criteria instrument on 
driver education, originally developed by the National Jtudy 
of Secondary School Evaluation. I mentioned briefly earlier 
that the driver education Evalu^^ive Criteria instrument was 
first introduced in 1960, although evaluative criteria pro- 
grams for other study areas have been developed and utilized 
continuously since 1940. In reviewing evaluation approaches 
against needs for program evaluation, we have concluded that 
this particular instrument will serve adequately as a mea- 
surement tool for the short-term pilot effort. It has major 
advantages. It is already an acceptable part of the evalua- 
tion procedure for secondary schools. It has been field- 
tested for the past seven years and con therefore provide 
base-line data on past evaluations lor many schools. It is 
self-administered by the schools and contains a check poten- 
tial in the application of the visiting team technique. The 
instrument provides for the inclusion of information on or- 
ganization, the nature of offerings, physical facilities, 



1* National Study of Secondary School Evaluation . 
rt Section D~6 n Evaluative Criteria - Revised edition . 

The Study . 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

20036 . 1960 . 
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the direction of learning, the instructional staff, instruc- 
tional activities, instructional materials, methods of evalua- 
tion, outcomes, and the special characteristics of the driver 
education program. It can be statistically scored on a 
weighting basis, and these scores can be used to compare 
across program areas, between schools, between 
states, and between one type of driver education program 
and another, since provision is made for partial scoring. 

And it is a devico that is relatively simple and inexpensive 
to modify mid refine witnout disturbing the continuity of 
the evaluation program. 

The geographic area suggested for the conduct of the pilot 
evaluation is the six New England states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. This small group of states contains a highly 
dense population and a complete galaxy of the various 
driver training programs of interest. The states have a 
current population of over 400,000 fifteen-year-old 
students, present in public, private, and parochial schools, 
including limited numbers in correctional institutions, 
orphanages, etc. Most of the secondary schools in this area 
already use Evaluative Criteria to evaluate their overall 
educational programs. This area includes examples of states 
having required driver education as a prerequisite to 
licensing, stages using the secondary school-commercial 
school combinations of instruction, and states operating 
adult education programs and violator schools resulting from 
the point system application. It is a small geographic 
area, and the travel costs of researchers would be at a 
minimum. 

It is anticipated that approximately three man-years of 
effort would be necessary to accomplish the New England 
pilot project, at an estimated cost of $105,000. This would 
include the field site visits, consultation with state 
officials, an analysis of program deficiencies based on the 
printouts supplied by the state departments, and the 
preparation of the operation manual and the final report. 



Recommended Long-Term Evaluation Plan 



We have previously indicated the problems of predicting the 
outcome of various on-going research activities sponsored 
by the National Highway Safety Bureau and other agencies, 
and it is therefore virtually impossible to predict the 
subsequent availability of data bases upon which to develop 
a long-range evaluation plan. There are certain obvious 
steps that must be taken before such a plan can evolve. 
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The paramount requirement is the establishment of state 
offices of record for persons completing driver education 
courses. This implies the need to have all driver education 
agencies establish a regular reporting program within each 
state, and the need to record such data in a state data 
bank. In order to provide a base of data for such a 
program, an interim step will also be required. The 
previously trained population will have to be queried in 
some form as to their driver education experience. This can 
be done most effectively by placing a question on the 
periodic app ication for renewal of the driver's license, 
and should serve as a mechanism for updating the state files 
in the course of the next three years. Thus, when a report- 
able accident occurs, a query of the data file will indicate 
whether or not an individual has received driver training, 
when, and in what manner. Present data on driver education 
students* accident experience are limited to a few research 
studies. There is no practical way to identify accident 
participants who have had or who have not had driver edu' a- 
tion courses. It is conceivable, based on on-going research, 
that such information may ultimately be included in the 
National Driver Register, but this is many years off. We 
therefore believe that the only step which can be recommended 
for a long-term evaluation plan is to develop the recommended 
driver education information base in the several states, at 
which time it would be possible to develop comparative 
evaluative studies. 



OVERALL IMPRESSIONS ON DRIVER EDUCATION IN GENERAL 



One of the biggest detriments to the total driver 
education movement has been the long-standine 
friction that has existed between many of the pro- 
ponents of secondary school driver education and 
the commercial school industry. This situation 
must be rectified , 

The limited-participation approach currently 
being experimented with by the Ontario Motor 
League and on a very limited basis in the United 
States, for instance in the state of Ohio, may 
deserve a closer look. It is in brief a scheme 
whereby driver education (the classroom phase) is 
included in the formal secondary school curriculum 
and taught by certified high school teachers, 
while the training phase (behind- the-wheel 
instruction) is handled on a contract between the 
school system and the commercial driving schK dIs. 
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This approach may lo-er turn out to be a highly 
practical one, and may even be more efficient 
from the viewpoint of educational objectives and 
skilled training by professional drivers. It may 
also be a sensible solution to the teacher short- 
age and to the training-car problem. Ir is an 
established fact that in most of the so-called 
professions (law, medicine, engineering, etc.), 
the preliminary formal educational programs, such 
as pre-med, are taught by trained educators, while 
the so-called professional courses are taught by 
professionals (doctors, lawyers, and engineers). 

A brief review of the recommended standards for 
driver education instructors indicates that there 
is not a major difference in the driving experience 
or qualifications required for secondary school 
teachers and for commercial school instructors, 
except with respect to the educational attainments 
stipulated for each. 

It has been pointed out by many people cognizant 
with the area of traffic safety that the curricu- 
lar content, and methodology of high school driver 
education has not changed materially from its 
original 1933 format. This the present investi- 
gators found to be true. Unquestionably, not 
enough serious attention has been given to the 
problem of curriculum planning and organization. 

We are hopeful that studies currently in progress 
will give us some new insights in this area. 

Motorcycle driver education will become an 
increasingly critical area in the next several 
years. To date, only fragmentary efforts have 
been made to structure courses in this area. The 
practical solution to handling the behind-the- 
wheel aspect of the training continues to be a 
fascinating challenge. Perhaps simulation will be 
a partial answer in reducing the inordinately 
high percentage of first- and second-ride injuries 
and deaths (20 percent of all motorcycle 
accidents) . 



THE SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 

Gilbert E . Teal 1 

Chief Sci enti s t 

Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 



The commercial driver training school industry is presently 
a primary source for driver education in the United States. 
Despite the fact that a substantial number of people are 
trained each year by commercial driver training schools, 
their roles and contributions have r.ot been widely recognized. 
There has been an obvious, growing tendency, as evidenccjd 
in driver education literature, to equate "driver educatfor " 
wich "secondary school driver education," This apparent 
exclusion of the commercial schools would seem to have 
resulted from a combination of things. First, formal 
educators, recognizing that they have a vested interest in 
and responsibility for promoting driver education in the 
schools, have probably been more intense and more vocal in 
their approach than have commercial schools. Second, 
commercial schools typically have lacked the organization 
and resources necessary to have an effective voice in driver 
education matters. Third, commercial schools for one reason 
or another, have not been adequately represented in decision- 
and policy-making. Fourth, the industry has suffered a "bad 
press" because of the many sub-standard schools which have 
been permitted to come into existence and prosper unchecked 
as a result of the failure to pass appropriate and timely 
legislation for controlling and regulating the quality of 
schools. Fifth, there has been much friction between secon- 
dary schools, and commercial schools in recent years. And, 
finally, it is probably safe to assume chat the profit 
motive has occasionally overridden some schools' interest 
in providing quality instruction. 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The Highway S.fety Act of 1D66 provides that "... the 
option for both students and adults to obtain driver train- 
ing through private means should be available, provided the 
quality of the training is required to be maintained at a 
prescribed level . " 

J. For biographical sketch see p.236 , 
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In the light of this provision, and because there is a 
definite lack of information on the status of commercial 
school driver education, a separate study was conducted to: 

1. Provide information on the services, capabili- 
ties, practices, and policies of the commercial 
driver training school industry. 

2. Examine existing and proposed state legislation 
regarding the regulation and supervision of 
commercial school programs, particularly as the 
law relates to quality control. 

3. Survey the curricula of commercial schools 
and review evaluation techniques presently 
employed by states and schools. 

4. Identify sources of data on commercial school 
programs . 

5. Develop a data base from which guidelines and 
recommendations can be generated for consideration, 
and for possible inclusion in the overall eval- 
uation scheme. 



DATA SOURCES AND METHOD USED 



The major data sources used in this study were the state 
departments designated as responsible for regulating and 
supervising commercial schools, national, state, and local 
associations o^ commercial driving schools, and the 
commercial driver training schools themselves. 

Initially, a thorough search was made of all available 
relevant literature on the topic. It was found that there 
was a general lack of information on commercial driver 
training schools and their education and training programs. 
Consequently, other methods of data gathering had to be 
employed to obtain relevant data. 

A survey questionnarie entitled "Survey of State Practices 
and Regulations for Commercial Driving Schools'’ was mailed 
to each state and the District of Columbia. Completed 
questionnaires and/or program description literature were 
received from 48 states. In addition, copies of the 
rules and regulations, operator's manuals, and traffic laws 
were obtained where possible. Another questionnaire, 
"Commercial Driving School Survey", was mailed to every 
commercial school in the United States for which an address 

O 
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could be obtained. A mailing list of 2,880 schools was 
compiled through the cooperation of the National Profession- 
al Driver Education Association and the various state 
departments responsible for commercial driving schools* 

It was found that a substantial number of these schools 
were no longer in operation at the time of the survey. 

Three hundred and sixty questionnaires, or about 16 percent 
of the total estimated population, were included in the 
study sample* The distribution of responses by states 
is shown in Table II-l. 

In addition to the two surveys, visitations were made to 
many research centers. Conferences were also held with 
several individuals cognizant of the problem and with 
interested organizations throughout the United States. 

Project staff members personally visited more than thirty 
commercial schools across the country, including several in 
the New England states, Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Texas, and California. 
In-depth discussions we re held at various times with officers 
and members of various state and local associations, as well 
as with officers of the National Professional Driver Education 
Association. Invaluable assistance was also received from 
the Motor Vehicle Departments of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and New York, and from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, which cooperated in the 
initial information-gathering phase of the study. The 
results of the study are briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs . 



RESULTS OF THE STUDY 



Prevalence of Commercial Schools 



At tha present time, national statistics are not kept on 
commercial driver training schools. Until such time as 
more functional and uniform practices are adopted by the 
states, the primary source of information must be the 
indust y itself. 

On the basis of survey returns and the mailing lists gener- 
ated for the study, it was estimated that there are roughly 
2,200 commercial schools now in operation in the United 
States (excluding specialty schools for truck drivers, etc.), 
employing a probable 12,000 instructors, maintaining an 
estimated 11,300 training cars, and teaching somewhere in 
the neighborhood of one and three quarter million people 
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per year. This figure does not include branch schools and 
may not account accurately for unlicensed schools. It 
is the best estimate possible based on available information. 

Commercial schools are nov; found in every state with the 
exception of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and possibly Mississippi . (A breakdown of the estimated 
number of schools in each state is presented in Table II-l.) 
The heaviest concentration of schools is in the northeastern 
sector of the country. New York with 373 and California with 
246 schools lead all states in the total number of schools. 

It is interesting to note that there are 156 schools 
operating in the State of Connecticut. This means that 
there is essentially one school for every 6,000 residents 
of legal driving age in the state. (The distribution of 
responses is also shown in Table II-l) * 



Services Provided 



As a group, commercial driver training schools are invol\ 
in virtually all aspects of driver education. They teac ' 
all categories of students and give instruction in the 
operation of all types of vehicles. In addition to ins! 
ion for the beginning driver, commercial schools often r 
special adult programs, special programs for the aged, tl 
handicapped, and for the slow learners. They have in mai •, 
instances been called upon to conduct violator schools 
or other types of improvement clinics. Some schools 
specialize in the evaluation of drivers, primarily for 
large commercial trucking concerns. Motorcycle driver 
education is also a rapidly growing service of many com- 
mercial schools. 

In certain instances the services of the commercial schoo. 
have gone beyond that of providing driving instruction. 

For example, in Massachusetts certain commercial schools 
have been fully accredited as teacher training institute. 
The requirements which must be met by schools in order tc 
offer the instructors' courses are considered by the stut 
to be quite comparable to those of area colleges and 
universities . 

The majority of coirjnercial schools, however, continue tc 
concentrate their efforts on training the beginning driv* 
It was with this service that the survey was primarily 
concerned . 
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Table II-2 summarizes the primary services provided by 
the schools which participated in the survey. 

Table 1 1 - 2 : Percentage of Commercial Schools Offering 

Various Driver Education Services 



Type of Service 

Beginning driver 
Handicapped persons 
Aged 

Improvement or 
remedial 

Commercial driver 
Chauf ieur 
Motorcycle 



Cl assroom Offered* 

76.9% 

43.4% 

55.2% 

56.5% 

2 4.5% 

20.9% 

6 . 1 % 



In-Car Instruction 

98.6% 

63.8% 

83.3% 

81.9% 

32.2% 

26.5% 

4.2% 



* Since many states do not require the classroom phase of 
instruction in many of these categories, it is often 
difficult to support this activity profitably. 



Time in Business 



Each school was asked to indicate the year in r.hich it was 
founded. Of those responding, only two percent had been in 
business less than one year, 25.5 percent had been in 
business fewer than five years, 3.6 percent had been in 
existence more than 30 years. Nearly 23 percent of the 
schools had been in business between six and ten years. 
Table II-3 gives a breakdown of the surveyed schools in 
terms of years in business. It can be argued that 
established schools might be more willing to participate 
in this type of survey, but in terms of experience and 
discussions with those who know f the above percentages 
seem reasonably representative of the industry. 

The oldest school responding to the survey was established 
in 1925. Three other schools reported that they were 
founded in 1920. The earliest commercial school on 
record was begun in 1909, according to the National 
Professional Driver Education Association. 
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1 e 1 1 - 3 i Distribution 


of Schools in Term* 


of Years 


Busi ness 








Years in Business 


Percent of 


School s 


1 or less 


2%“ 






2 or less 


8% 


Cumulative 


3 or less 


14 . 1% 






4 or less 


18.6% 






5 or less 


2 5 . 5% _ 






b - 10 


22.8% 






11 - 15 


19.2% 






16 - 20 


13.9% 






21 - 25 


10.8% 






26 - 30 


2.8% 






31 or more 


3.6% 






no response 


1.4% 







Branch Offices 



Eighty percent of the schools indicated they hi 3 no branch 
offices, 8.6% reported one branch office, 4*7% had two 
branch offices, 3.3% had three branch offices, and 3.4% 
had four or more branch offices, The largest commercial 
school in terms of number of branch offices was fifteen. 

It is evident from the data that the commercial driver 
training school business is still predominantly one of 
small independent operations, although there are some 
rather large chains operating in the United States, such 
as Easy Method and the American Automobile Association 
schools . 



Student Load 



Each school was asked what its average monthly student 
load had been for the 12 months prior to the survey. 
Estimates ranged from a low of three students per month to 
a high of over 1,000 per month* Table II-4 shows the 
distribution of the monthly student loads of the schools 
in the sample. 

Responses to determine the age and sex of the students 
indicated that 40 percent of the commercial school students 
were 25 years of age or older. Thirty percent were between 
16 and 18 years. Twelve percent fell in the range of 19 to 
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20 years; 15 percent in the range of 21 to 25 years. 
Obviously, the percentage of students under 16 years of 
age was negligible. 



.able 1 1 - 4 : Percentage of Schools Reporting Varying 

Monthly Student Loads 



Number of Students 



Percent of Sample 



1-5 
6-10 
11 - 15 
16 - 25 
26 - 50 
51 - 100 



8.6 

13.6 

8.3 

13.3 

14 . 4 
1/ . 4 

6.6 

3.6 

17.2 



101 - 250 
over 250 
no response 



Fighty-seven percent of the schools indicated that area 
high schools offer the complete driver education course 
to their students. In approximately 43 percent of the 
cases in which the complete course is not offered by local 
high schools, the classroom phase is offered. There was 
however, no particular evidence that the monthly student load 
of commercial schools was substantially lower in areas 
where high school driver education programs were active. Of 
course, the data collected do not lend themselves well 
to this sort of interpretation. The fact that no 
relationship was evident may result from the fact that 
in large population centers commercial schools can probably 
expect a higher volume of business despite the fact that 
high school driver education may also be more active there. 

It must be remembered also that a substantial percentage 
of the study sample comprised schools located in Mass- 
achusetts, where secondary and commercial schools frequently 
cooperate in a r1 limited participation” program, the former 
providing the classroom phase of instruction and the later 
giving the in-car instruction. 

In view of the many reports received from now defunct 
schools, attributing their business failures, in part, to 
the upsurge in high school driver education, one presumes 
that there is an effect. Some knowledgeable individuals 
stated that they though the recent drop in the total 
number of commercial schools may have been a result not 
only of stricter regulation, but also of the boom in high 
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school driver education. The extent of this effect, if any, 
cannot yet be determined. 

It would appear that a couple of things could be done to :nake 
more economical and efficient use of the driver education 
resources of a community. Either the high school program 
can be increased in scope and activity to the point 
where the commercial schools find it practically impossible 
to survive (at least in the area of beginning driving 
instruction) or the scope and activities of the secondary 
school driver education programs could be planned in such 
a way as to minimize redundancy or overlap by considering 
the availability of quality commercial schools which cou]d 
share the burden and fruits of the student driving 
population. The latter, it would seer-, is a more 
realistic and practical approach, assuming, of course, that 
the quality of instruction of the two sources was comparable. 
Whether or not this would or should entail state or Federal 
financial support to commercial schools is another question 
which would have to be answered ultimately . Perhaps an 
even more important question that would Have to be answered 
is whether it is necessaiy that secondary schools be 
capable of meeting the total demand for the driver 
education service, and, if not, what criteria should 
be used for the selection process. A thii.d approach is 
also possible; that is, continue, as we are, to let both 
commercial schools and secondary schools battle it out and 
let the chips fall where they may. 



Schools Offering Complete Courses 



Approximately 76 percent of the schools responding to the 
survey indicated that they offered the complete course; 
i.e., both classroom and in-car instruction. The re- 
maining schools offered only the in-car phase. It should 
be kept in mind that several states c"o not yet require 
driver education, and consequently schools in these states 
may find it difficult to offer classroom instruction 
profitably . 

Seventy-five percent of the schools claim to have separate 
classroom facilities. It is not possible from the 
responses received to determine if all these schools 
actually have classroom facilities on the school premises. 
It is known that in some states, such as New York, it is 
common for several schools to share a single classroom 
facility rather than for each to maintain one of its own. 
It is not known how widespread this practice is. Although 
the use of commercial classrooms is commonly criticized, 
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it has not been established whether or not such use is 
actually detrimental to tne education process. If it is 
not generally inconvenient for the student to get a 
communal classroom facility, this may just be one 
answer for getting better utilization out of the chronically 
shallow pool of qualified, certified classroom instructors. 
It may also be an easier way of standardizing instruction 
across schools. More investigation would have to be done 
before the merit of this approach could be fully assessed. 

Each school was asked to describe how it typically scheduled 
the two phases of instruction. The greatest number of 
schools {51 percent) offer the classroom and in-car 
phases concurrently. Twenty-five percent offer the 
classroom phase first and then the in-car phase, 19 percent 
provide only in-car instruction and the remaining 5 percent 
indicated they have "other" scheduling arrangements. The 
most frequently mentioned "other" techniques were in-car 
lectures and in-car instruction first, and then classroom 
instruction . 



Hours of Instruction 



As a matter of interest, schools were asked how many hours 
of instruction the "average" student received. Practically 
v:ithout exception, schools reported that students received 
the minimum hours of classroom instruction required by their 
states. Several schools explained that the paying customer 
is not generally interested in attending classroom 
instruction over and above the minimum prescribed by law. 

A few schools reportedly even attempted to offer additional 
free classroom instruction, but have discontinued these 
programs because of poor attendance. While some schools 
felt there should be more classroom instruction, many 
indicated they thought too much attention vas already 
directed to classroom theory and not enough time was spent 
giving in-car instruction. 

Responses to the question of how many hours of in-car in- 
struction students normally received varied between 6 and 
30 hours as a rule. The average for the sample was 8.74 
hours. The few schools in the sample which place great 
emphasis on the training of truck drivers and drivers of 
commercial v.v.icles were eliminated from this computation 
since these activities commonly involve from 80 to 100 
hours of practice driving. 

An additional inquiry was made to find out how soon 
commercial schools expose their students to heavy traffic. 
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Four percent said that students were exposed to traffic 
immediately. This is not always by choice, however, since 
schools located in densly populated areas often find it 
difficult to avoid traffic conditions. Twelve percent 
expose students after approximate }y one hour of in-car 
instruction and 23 percent after two hours. Over 84 per- 
cent of the schools reported that they expose their 
students to heavy traffic within the first five huurs of 
in-car inst ruction. 



Training Aids and Teaching Techniques 



It was found that commercial schools typically use the 
standard training aids used by secondary schools in their 
driver education programs. Nearly all the schools offering 
rhe classroom phase use the standard textbooks, although 
a small percentage still center their instruction around 
state operator manuals. Sixty-eight percent of all schools 
reported that they use films and projection equipment; 70 
percent use charts, graphs, and other visual aids reg- 
ularly. Only 41 percent reported that they used mockups 
or models, and only 32 percent used psycho-physical 
devices. Among the other training aids most frequently 
mentioned were pictures and clippings, drivers' manuals 
traffic laws, notebooks, scrapbooks, and themes prepared 
by students; parts of cars, school published tests, and 
simulation equipment. Full scale driving simulators were 
used by only 2.9 percent of the schools sampled. 

A survey of major manufacturers showed that there are prob- 
ably fewer than two dozen commercial schools in the country 
which use driving simulators. As a general rule, commercial 
schools have adopted a policy against the use of simulators. 
The National Professional Driver Education Association 
suggests, for example, that it sees no need for the pro- 
fessional school to use simulators when they can offer the 
real thing. 

Less than 8 percent of the schools used driving ranges. Only 
a very few schools own and maintain their own driving 
ranges, although several have agreements with community 
organizations to use parks, narking lots, and remote 
streets for this purpose or have permission to use driving 
ranges maintained by secondary schools, colleges, and 
other safety organ! za tions . 

Sixty-one percent of the schools do not permit student 
observers to ride in training cars while they are being 
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operated by other students. The consensus among commercial 
schools is that student observation time is not beneficial 
and may, in fact, be detrimental to the learning process, 
especially if observation time is credited as part of the 
in-car training requirement. The majority of schools 
which indicated that they permitted student observers to 
ride in traininy cars were schools employing high school 
driven education teachers. This is not surprising in 
light, of the fact that it is common practice in high school 
programs to use the student observer technique. The re- 
maining schools were predominantly schools located in Mass- 
achusetts, where six hours of observation time is required 
by law,, The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
student observation time have not yet been firmly established 
or tested. 

Other commonly reported teaching techniques included the 
Smith System, defensive driving courses, visitations to 
traffic courts, police stations, and other relevant sites, 
guest speakers from various safety organizations and en- 
forcement authorities, and closed circuit TV classroom in- 
struction . 



Ins tructors 



Twenty-nine percent of the schools indicated they employed 
just 1 instructor, 42 percent between 2 and 5 instructors, 

12 percent between 6 and 10 instructors, 7 percent between 
11 and 15 instructors, and 5 percent had more than 15 
instructors. Of all the instructors, 64 percent were full- 
time employees, and 36 percent were part-time instructors. 

The largest number of full-time instructors employed by a 
single school was 135. The largest number of part-time 
instructors was 60. The average nuiober of full-time in- 
structors per school was 3.61, and the average number of part- 
time instructors was 2. Sixteen of the schools indicated 
they had no full-time instructors. 

In order to determine what the primary sources were for 
part-time commercial school instructors, each school was 
asked to list the primary occupations of their part-time 
employees. The most commonly mentioned occupations, 
not necessarily listed in order of frequency of mention, 
were the following: 
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° School teachers (driver education and other) 

° Policemen 

0 Firemen 

° Civil service employees 

0 Ministers 

0 College and graduate school students 

° Comercial vehicle operators 

° Housewives 

0 Social workers 

° Salesmen and snall-b 1 * ^'.ness operators 

Retired motor vehicle department employees 
° Ambulance drivers 

° Retired military personnel 

° Utilities employees 

It is interesting to note that a substantial percentage of 
those who become part-time driving instructors already 
drive as part of cheir primary occupation. A few schools 
indicated that all of their instructors are either 
retired policemen or retired motor \ehicle department 
personnel. The most common source of part-time instructors 
was secondary school teachers and most often they were 
high school driver education teachers. 

Tables II-5 and II-6 show the education and experience 
levels of the instructors sampled. While 97 percent of the 
commercial school instructors had high school diplomas, it 
was somewhat surprising to find that less than less than 25 
percent were college graduates. The range of experience was 
great, although more instructors fell into the 2 to 5 year 
experience bracket than into any other. Nearly 21 percent 
of the instructors had more than 10 years of experience. 

Since the great majority of schools responding to the 
survey w^re located in states which have instructor 
certification requirements, nearly all of the instructors 
included in the sample were certified. Certification will 
be dealt with in a later section. 
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Table II-5: Education Levels of Instructors in Sample 



Level Percent 



College graduates 


24.1 


Some college 


27.4 


High school graduates 


45.7 


Non-high school graduates 


2.8 



Table 1 1 *- 6 : Experience Levels of Instructors in Sample 



Level Percen t 



Less than 1 year of 

experience 14.2 

1 to 2 years 17.1 

2 to 5 years 30.1 

5 to 10 years 17.9 

Over 10 years 20.7 



Classroom Phase, Curricula 



The number of classroom topics listed by commercial school 
respondents was so great that it would be impractical to 
list them individually. There was a great deal of variation 
not only in course conterc, but also in the order of 
presentation and the time devoted to the coverage of major 
topics. Characteristically, however, the course descriptions 
included at least the following units or topic areas: 

0 The traffic problem 

0 Physical, mental, and emotional characteristics of 
drivers 

° Laws of physics related to driving 

° Traffic laws and rules of the road 

0 Construction, operation, and maintenance of cars 

0 Basic and advanced driving techniques 

0 Analysis of problems in traffic and on the 
open highway 
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0 Special problems (alcohol, drugs, adverse 
weather, etc.) 

Several schools reported that they now emphasize special 
emergency procedures in their classroom sessions. Some 
of the procedures are leaving yourself an escape route, 
evasive emergency action, recovery action, high-speed 
emergency braking, skids, crash analysis, and acts to min- 
imize bodily injury and property damage when a crash is 
inevitable. Several schools also have highly structured 
courses which place major emphasis on particular skills 
such as the proper use of the eyes. In this category are 
courses like the Smith System and the various defensive 
driving programs. 

In general, the commercial school seems to place mere 
emphasis on the development of driving skills and habits 
and on teaching the rules of the road than on attempting 
to define and develop a good driving attitude in the 
classroom. 

Commercial schools generally do a good job of coordinating 
classroom instruction and in-car instruction. This is 
sometimes difficult, however, since school^ generally 
prefer to phase new students into a program even if it 
has already started, rather than to risk losing a customer 
by asking him to wait until the next course offering. In 
terms of accepted learning theory, this phasing-in 
policy has obvious shortcomings. 

Commercial schools, for the most part, use the standard 
text books, Sportsmanlike Driving , Man and the Motor Ca r, 
etc. Many schools, however, have adopted The Mew Driver 1 s 
Guide, developed by the National Professional Driver 
Education Association, as their primary text. In addition 
to lectures, students are typically given outside reading 
assignments, often have to prepare written reports or 
notebooks, and are asked to participate in debates and 
discussions on relevant topics. Classes are taken on 
field trips to traffic courts, safety centers, and police 
stations. From the responses to the survey it was not 
possible to determine the extent to which such innovative 
teaching techniques as programmed instruction and multi- 
media presentation are being en oloyed by commercial schools. 



In-Car Phase, Course Content 



Like the number of classroom topics listed by the commercial 
schools, the areas covered by in-car instruction are too 
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numerous for including in detail here. However, the outline 
below is a rather representative list of the topics most 
frequently reported by the respondents. For the sake 
of convenience they have been classified here into three 
categories: control, basic skills, and advanced skills. 

Control 



° Orientation 

° Familiarization with driver’s compartment 

° Familiarization with controls 

° Proper seating position and posture 

° Starting and stopping 

° Shifting 

° Creeping 

Basic Skills 



Turning from a stop 
° Hand-over-hand turning 

° Turns while moving 

° Signals, hand and mechanical 

0 Backing, straight and weaving 

° Backing around corners 

° Turn abouts 

° Starting on grades 

Advanced Skills 




Normal driving conditions 
Highway driving 
One-way streets 
Downtown traffic 
Angle parking 
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° Parallel parking 

° Overtaking and passing 

0 Preparation for license examination 

Many of tne outlines received were much more elaborate than 
this. Perhaps the most comprehensive and well thought out 
program reviewed was the one developed and endorsed by 
the National Professional Driver Education Association. 

Member schools employ a driver evaluation and progress report 
form which provides a student-status check on six categories 
of skills. These categories and the representative training 
received in each are described below. 

Classification &1 : Elementary Training 

Basic orientation training in the use of the 
instrument panel, gauges, controls, and safety 
equipment, and training in simple maneuvers. 

Classification #2 : intermediate Training 

Turns, lane changing, intersections, etc. 

Classification #3 : Advanced Training 

Backing, parking , expressway and highway driving, 
overtaking and passing, turnabouts, etc. 

C lassification #4 : Expert Training 

Standard shift, night driving, adverse weather, 
emergency driving, speed control, economy 
driving, evaluation 

Classification # 5: Area 

Locations and traffic conditions under which 
student was observed 

Classification #6 : Weather 

Exposure to various types of weather conditions. 

The six-classification scheme described was based on the 
findings of a study conducted by the NPDEA over a period 
of several years. In the study, numerous seminars were 
held in which driving school owners from around the 
country part icipated , and driving school people met also 
with authorities and consultants from other organizations. 
Further information came from a 27-state survey of school 
owners, instructors, and consultants. The composite con- 
clusions were published by the NPDEA in 1966, in a document 
entitled "Recommended Standards for Behind- the-Wheel Training. 
Briefly stated, the minimum training recommended was 31.2 
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hours of behind-the-wheel training without any theoretical 
instruction and 25.0 hours of behind-the wheel training with 
thorough theoretical instructions. Because there would be 
many practical imitations upon an attempt to implement 
such a program at present, the recommended behind-the- 
wheel program was ultimately reduced to 15.2 hours. 
Recommended min.imums were also set for the number of miles 
that should be driven by students during the various phases 
of training. They were 7 miles per instruction hour for 
Classification #1 training, 9 miles per instruction hour 
for Classification #2 training, and 18 miles per instruction 
hour for Classification #3 and #4 training. No attempt 
was made during this investigation to determine how widely 
this program is used and how well it holds up in practice. 

In general, however, it appears to be well received by the 
membership of the NPDEA. 

Because of many varied services offered by commercial driving 
schools, it is difficult for them to adhere to a simple 
program of instruction. While instruction for the beginning 
driver can generally follow a set format, commercial 
schools are also faced with problems such as the women who 
need to brush up on their parking, the elderly person who 
finds it necessary to drive because his spouse has died, 
the handicapped person, the court-refer red violator, the 
foreigner, and the high school dropo t who wants to train 
for a laundry route. In these instances, schools may con- 
centrate their training effort on particular weaknesses 
rather than offer a standard course. These types of people 
may not only represent a problem in terms of their physio- 
logical makeup, but may also present unique problems from an 
intellectual, emotional, or motivational standpoint. 

In summary, many excellent programs of instruction (at least 
excellent in terms of their fac? validity) have been set up 
by commercial schools. Many of these have been developed 
independently. The National Professional Driver Education 
Association program was a cooperative effort. Several 
schools indicated that they sought the help of notable 
professional consultants in developing their programs. One 
of the things which must be remembered in evaluating a 
program is that not only must it be comprehensive, but it 
must also be flexible. While it may be relatively eas y to 
compare programs on the basis of course content, it~may not 
be such an easy matter to determine which program is best 
meeting the individua l needs of the particula r student s 
being served . — ~ 
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Methods of Program Evaluation 



The schools were asked to describe briefly how they eval- 
uated their driver education programs. Responses to this 
question varied greatly, from very crude indicators to 
quite elaborate techniques* A brief list of some of the 



methods 


described is presented below* 


0 


Ability of students to handle car properly under 
all practical conditions 


0 


Students' demonstration of good driving attitude 


0 


Repeat business in families 


n 


Demand for business 


0 


Percent of referral business 


0 


Study of accident records of past students 


0 


Periodic follow-up surveys of past students 


0 


Level of public interest expressed 


0 


Recognition and approbation by law officials 


0 


Formal appraisal by experts in auto safety and 
driver education 


0 


Percent of students who pass state written and 
road test 


0 


Grade average of students on state test 


0 


Scnool’s reputation 


0 


Profit 


0 


Growth rate of school 


0 


Number of students taught 


0 


Volume of business compared with competitors' 
volume 

Low program compares with competitors' programs 
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Customer satisfaction: number of complaints 

expressed 

Violation records of past students and license 
retention rate 

Comparison with high school programs 

State requirements fulfilled 

How well program meets accepted educational 
standards 

Teacher evaluation 

Application of National Professional Driver 
Education Association Form AB-64 

A guide to D.E. Bulletin 395 (Evaluation) 

Success (license) guaranteed in X number of hours 

Constant review of program, and self-appraisal 

Suggestions by customers accepted and implemented, 
if good 

Ability to give personalized service and meet 
individual needs 

Course evaluation cards completed by students 
Parents of teenage students interviewed 
Years in business 

Experience and qualifications of school and in- 
structors 

Hiring only college graduates as instructors 

Hiring former police and/or motor vehicle personnel 

Student performance on special school driving 
and written tests 

Self-appraisal of driving performance by students 
(formal system) 

Schedule flexibility: ability to provide in- 

struction at the student's convenience 
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Proper use of eyes by student v?hile driving 
Guaranteed reduced insurance rates to graduates 



Quality Control 



Attempts to improve the quality of commercial-school driver 
education and training are being made within the industry 
as well as outside it. The primary method for internal 
quality control appears at this time to be the work of 
the professional associations. Some schools, however, 
explained that they were not happy with the progress being 
made by associations and were instead concentrating on 
improving their own programs. Approximately 50 percent 
of the respondents to the survey indicated that they 
belonged to commercial driving school associations. Forty- 
eight different state and local associations were represented 
in the sample. At least two national associations were 
represented . 

Although the principle objective of most commercial school 
associations is the betterment of driver education and 
training, others have such stated or implied secondary 
objectives as mutual protection, improved competitive 
stature, and the sharing of classroom fa.ilities. It 
appears from the survey results that no commercial school 
instructors other than those also teaching in the secondary 
school program were members of the Americar. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education Association. The specific reason 
for this is not known, but it would appear advantageous from 
the standpoint of the overall driver education movement to 
have commercial schools represented in organizations ot 
this type. As stated elsewhere in this report, it is the 
opinion of the investigators that one of the major deterrents 
to driver education has been the lack of cooperation and 
communication between secondary schools and commercial 
schools. Both sides appear to be offenders. One healthy 
sign noted in the study was the fact that a prominent commer- 
cial school association in New York State is headed by a 
secondary school driver education teacher who, himself, is 
not a coiamercial school owner. Peaceful coexistence has 
to be achieved if the best interests of the public are to 
be servo^ and if constructive headway is to be made in 
providing 1 1 best possible education to the greatest possible 
number . 
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The other way in which quality control must be maintained . 
is through the enactment and enforcement of sound legislation. 
An inquiry was made concerning how the commercial schools 
view their state's rules and regulations. Most schools 
(64%) said they thought the rules and regulations of their 
states were adequately enforced; 28 percent felt they were 
not adequately enforced. 



Survey of State Regulation and Control of Commercial Schools 



A survey was conducted to determine the current status of 
state programs for commercial driver training schools. 
Questionnaires were sent to the responsible department 
in each state and the District of Columbia, requesting 
information on their rules and regulations pertaining to 
commercial schools, application requirements, teacher . # 

certification requirements, and the practices and policies 
of their department. In addition, a comprehensive library 
of current legislation was compiled and reviewed. The 
following section briefly summarizes the findings of this 
study. The discussion here is based almost exclusively 
on these states which regulate and contro.. commercial 
driving schools. 



State Offices Responsible for Commercial Schools 



All states with the exception of ]3 have designated offices 
responsible for the regulation and supervision of commercial 
driver training schools. There is, however, great variation 
among the states with regard to the specific offices they 
have selected for this purpose. Currently, commercial . 
schools are the function of the Department of Motor Vehicles 
in 14 states, the Department of Public Safety in nine 
states, the Department of Education or Public instruction 
in eight states, the Department of Highways in three states, 
and the Secretary of State in two states. In Idaho, the 
Department of Law Enforcement is responsible for the 
licensing and inspecting of commercial schools, although 
general responsibility for the regulation and supervision 
of the schools lies with the Department of Education. 
Michigan has proposed legislation which would make the 
Office of the Secretary of State responsible for commercial 
schools. The controlling office in the District of Columbia 
is the Department of Licenses and Inspections. 
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License Requirements 



Nearly every state which has a designated office responsible 
for commercial driving schools requires commercial schools 
to be licensed* It was found that the great majority of 
legislation to this effect has been passed since 1957. 

All but 16 states have published rules or regulations 
pertaining to the conduct of commercial schools. A review 
of the survey returns and of the rules and regulations received 
during the study showed a general similarity of school 
license requirements in many states. 

All states that license schools require them to make a 
formal application for a license. Every state indicated 
that there was either an application fee or a license fee. 

The amount of these fees varied from a low of $25*00 in 
several states to a high of $250.00 in Florida. Several 
states also have an "approval" fee which is assessed after 
a school has been granted a license. Some states have a 
single fee which covers branch offices as well as home 
offices, while others have additional fees for each branch 
office. Quite a few states do not require that the school 
location be approved before a license is issued. Although 
a few states have not designated a minimum age for license 
applicants, those which have, without exception, set the 
limit at 21 years of age. Nearly all states specifically 
require that schools have an established place of business. 

Less than half the states require schools to have a 
separate office and classroom. With but a few exceptions, 
nearly all states require training cars to be safety 
inspected as part of the licensing procedure. Half a 
dozen of these states do not ordinarily have a -State 
vehicle inspection requirement. ' All states .indicated 
they specify the minimum insurance to be cvfrried on training 
vehicles, although there was a groat variation in the 
prescribed limits of coverage. About half the states 
require commercial schools to maintain public liability 
insurance or a bond. 

The same general requirements usually pertain to the license 
renewal procedure. Renewal fees generally range between 
$15.00 and $50.00. Except, in California, where the renewal 
period is every four years, nearly every state indicated 
that a school license was valid for a period of one year. 

Each state was asked the most common grounds for denying a 
commercial school a license. In order of frequency of mention, 
the reasons were as follows: failure to meet prescribed 

standards ( including rules and regulations); inadequate 
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school facilities; instructors not qualified or lacking 
sufficient experience; poor financial or driving records. 

The schools were likewise asked to list the most common 
grounds for revoking commercial school licenses. Many states 
reported that they have not yet had to revoke a school 
license. In those instances where licenses have been revoked, 
the most common reasons were fraud or misrepresentation, 
failure to comply with the rules and regulations, failure 
to maintain adequate insurance, and failure to maintain 
qualified instructors. 

The survey responses showed that there has been a slow but 
rather continuous increase in the number of licensed com- 
mercial driving schools since 1962. However, as was stated 
earlier, there seems to have been a rather dramatic decrease 
in the total number of commercial schools during the same 
period. It is not possible to substantiate this decrease 
statistically, since formal records have not been kept on a 
nationwide basis. 



ACCIDENT RECORDS 



Each state was asked whether separate records were kept of 
accidents that occur during practice driving instruction 
given by commercial schools. Of the 22 states responding to 
the item, only one (Nevada) indicated that such statistics 
were compiled. During 1966 there were no accidents in 
Nevada involving student drivers under the supervision of 
commercial school instructors. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are only three licensed commercial schools 
in the state of Nevada. There is at present no estimate of 
the total number of such accidents a year in the United States. 



SCHOOL INSPECTIONS 



Most states reported that they reserved the right to have 
authorized representatives of their office make periodic 
inspections of commercial school facilities and instructional 
sessions. Generally, it was found that schools were 
inspected between one and five times a year, although in 
a few instances schools were visited as often as 12 times a 
year. In most states all or nearly all of the inspection 
visits are unannounced, while some states estimated between 
50 percent and 80 percent as unannounced. 

An inquiry was made to determine how many full-time commer- 
cial school inspectors were maintained by each state office. 
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In general, states reported that they had no full-time 
inspectors. Instead, the job of school inspection is usually 
an additional duty for office personnel. Few states indi- 
cated the::e are any special educational or training require- 
ments for becoming a commercial school inspector. Those 
states which did list requirements seemed to place more 
emphasis on experience in driver education. In most states 
it is not required that inspectors even complete a driving 
instructors course. It would seem that there is a need to 
look more closely at this aspect of the enforcement procedure 
since it is believed that inspections, if conducted in a 
constructive manner, can play a critical role in upgrading 
the quality of commercial school programs. 



CONCLUSIONS 



There is a general lack of published material 
on the subject of the commercial driver training 
industry . 

Other than a few statewide studies comparing 
statistics on the accident, fatality, or violation 
rates of relatively small samples of students who 
have completed secondary school and commercial 
school driver education courses, meaningful studies 
on the effectiveness of the commercial school in 
promoting and accomplishing driver education 
objectives are practically nonexistent. 

One of the greatest detriments to the total driver 
education movement has been the long standing 
friction that has existed between many of the 
proponents ol' secondary school driver education 
and the commercial school industry. This situa - 
tion must be rectifie d. 

The not-too-distant past of the industry was 
marked by a general lack of organization, com- 
munication, and cooperation among commercial 
schools. Significant progress is being made by 
local, state, and national associations, and by 
other means, towards changing this situation. 

Commercial schools have generally lacked representa 
tion and a voice in driver education matters. 

The enactment of state legislation for the regula- 
tion and control of commercial schools has been 
very slow and in fact, such legislation does not 
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yet exist in several states. 

There is apparently an increased interest and 
involvement on the part of the commercial school 
industry in the legislative process. Indeed, 
many sensible programs are being proposed by the 
industry which will, if enacted, do much to up- 
grade the quality of the driver education provided 
by commercial schools* 

There are substantial differences in the type and 
quality of state programs for commercial schools. 

One reason for this is the fact that the many 
different kinds of departments which have been 
charged with responsibility for the supervision 
and control of commercial schools have varying 
interests, and often emphasize these interests to 
the virtual exclusion of other important considera- 
tions. 

States have, in many instances, gone to great 
pains to control and regulate commercial schools 
administratively; however, there has been consider- 
ably less attention given to the educational aspects 
of cheir programs. Supervision and evaluation of 
course content, teaching techniques, teacher 
qualification and certification, etc., seem to 
have been matters more implied than demonstrated, 

It was not the purpose of this study to evaluate 
specific programs. However, it must be kept in 
mind that legislation, regulations, and rules 
must be evaluated not only in terms of their 
apparent intrinsic worth, but also in terms of 
how well they are enforced. 
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PRO 8 L EMS OF THE COMMERCIAL DRIVING SCHOOLS 



H. 8. Vinson, Past President 

National Professional Driver Education Association 



Mr. Vinson, who is Past President of the National rro. r es*ir *1 : rncr 
rduoaticn Association, Inc., has devoted the past 31 years cf his liie 
to the betterment of the Traffic Safety Proaran, Kis first assignment 
in this regard vas woxkiM in the rr.^jr.eerir? I :"i si or. cf the 
Highway Department. He served in this capicit r a rericd of three 
year* I193G-19411. 

In 19 if , he opened the first drivir.7 school »n Texas. has c r *' r a tc 1 
the school as a full-tire occupation since Hit. Py 1^5?, ra-.y • •rivj.r.a 
schools hed sprung up across the sta^e of Texas, and Vr, Virf'n formed 
the Texas thriving School Association. he was elected president of 
the group and served in this capacity until 29H, at which tire k o •« is 
elected President of the Naticral r rcfessitr.al Crivcr rducatien 
Associ »t ion. 

from I960 threuah l^M, Mr. Vir.lcn traveled ever Up trited ftatos 
and Canada, assistin’’ leaders of the Naticral frrinsicnl rn-.er 
Education Association in crgsnitir.g state ass.^ci at icm.s and v-** nd j - : i n i 
workshop* and seminars for the driving s hod industry. Hr has serve i 
on numerous committrei designed to deal with specific prthlrms rf Ur 
driving school industry. Free 19€f t. h, rough 19t? hr has vrr'fi 
closely with the rerJters ef the National Mich.wsy Safety Pureau ir, 
developing recomende i standards for driving school presra-r. 

Mr. Vinson attended Sul Pcss ?t*te Teachers Cclle-e in Hpir.c, “eyas, 
where h* (ra)ored in education, h'e has attended numerous special 
courses relating to the field of traffic safety and dtiw r t ,! t>:irr. 



The problems of the commercial driving schools are quite 
numerous and began when the first driving school was founded 
in Springfield, Massachusetts in 1909. The major problem as 
described by Mrs. Fairbanks, the present owner, was finding 
people who needed to learn to drive the automobile. 

Basically, the course consisted of nothing more than teach- 
ing the students how to start the automobile and providing 
them with the necessary knowledge relating to the maintenance 
and upkeep of the vehicle. Needless to say, the driving 
school was nothing more than a mere sideline activity for 
the owner. 

As the years passed, other individuals could see the need 
for a service designed to teach people to drive the motor 
vehicle which was appearing {in alarming numbers) on the 
streets and roads. However, the demand for this service was 
not sufficient to justify the service of an individual on a 
full tine basis. Consequently, schools were run on a very 
limited and part-time arrangement. By 1930, there were many 
driving schools scattered throughout the nation, with no 
regulations whatsoever controlling their activities. An 
individual who was unable to find employment elsewhere could 
usually open a driving school with very little investment 
and could manage to make a meager living, providing he was 
located in a large city. 1’: is doubtful that any of the 
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pioneers of the driving school industry received any type of 
formal training. As a result, each instructor taught what 
he considered essential to the students and charged any fee 
that seemed appropriate. Most of these courses were designed 
to teach the student nothing more than how to pass the 
qualifying test to obtain a driver's license. 



Following the end of World War II in the mid 40‘s, there was 
a noticeable increase in the number of driving schools in 
most states. Once again the school owners were operating 
without any laws or regulations within their states to con- 
trol their activities. The trend continued, as the market 
expanded, to teach the students only how to obtain a driver's 
license. By the same token, many such schools were < pen on 
a part-time basis with the owner devoting most of his time 
and energy to some other occupation. Learning better 
methods of teaching was of little concern to them. The 
most noticeable group appeared to be policemen and school 
teachers who taught during their time off from their regular 
work. Usually they established office facilities in their 
homes which enabled them to open a business with little or 
no additional overhead. 



By the mid 5CTs, there were many driving schools in operation 
and only a few states had taken the time to enact laws or 
regulations controlling driving schools. The driving school 
owners were completely disorganized and had few guidelines 
to follow or constructive recommendations to offer when 
legislative committees were meeting for the purpose of 
passing bills relating to the schools. On many occasions, _ 
the driving school owners were their own worst enemies during 
such discussions and created a very poor image for the 
industry . 

On or about 1950, a national magazine published a feature 
story entitled "The Driving School Racket." This article 
described in detail how the driving school owners conducted 
their business in an unscrupulous manner. It listed 
numerous examples where widows and other unfortunate people 
had paid large sums of money iu an attempt to learn to drive 
and hed received very little instruction in return. Their 
complaints were usually futile inasmuch as there was no 
regulation controlling the instructors activities and the 
individual had no legitimate means to regain the money spent 
on such instruction. The article further stated that school 
owners on the Eastern seaboard were charging fabulous prices 
to immigrentr and others in order to help them obtain a 
state driver's license. It alleged that the school owners 
had engaged in a conspiracy with the driving license examin- 
ers in which the examiner received a certain fee for passing 



tbe applicant on a driver license test. In all probability, 
the author of this article had obtained facts to substantiate 
his claims and allegations. Nevertheless, the article left 
no doubt in the reader's mind that all driving school owners 
were questionable characters. The effects of this article 
on the public were felt throughout the nation by all con- 
scientious and legitimate driving school owners. 

Another publication released in the 50' s was a cheap paper- 
back book entitled Sin on Wheels . This booklet was sold 
throughout the nation in drug stores and book stands. The 
cover showed a driver training car parked in the background 
while the instructor was passionately attacking his female 
student in a clump of bushes nearby. Of course, the story 
was fictional, but the pages were filled with stories relat- 
ing to the many love affairs of the driving school instructor. 
Furthermore, it stated that the majority of the women coming 
to a driving school were lonely and chose this method of 
finding male companionship. Articles such as this made a 
very noticeable contribution toward creating an extremely 
bad image in the public's mind toward driving schools and 
driving instructors. 

In the mid 40's the high schools throughout the nation were 
launching a campaign to include driver education and driver 
training as part of their regular curriculum. Most of the 
automobile manufacturers agreed to provide to the schools, 
through the local dealers, free automobiles to use in their 
training programs. In addition to providing automobiles, 
the companies established or expanded safety education and 
traffic safety departments within their organizations. The 
objective of these programs was to assist states and schools 
in the implementation of the driver education program. The 
same vehicles used for tae regularly enrolled students were 
also available for use in training adults, provided the 
schools offered driving education courses to adults. The 
schools accepting these vehicles had no problems relating 
to maintenance of the vehicle or disposition of it when it 
could no longer be used in the program. They merely returned 
the vehicle to the dealer and accepted another new one. 

In the past, driving school owners have experienced difficulty 
in finding a dealer who was willing to give them a reasonable 
price for a car which had been used for driver training. The 
dealers are inclined to place such cars in tne same category 
as used taxicabs. However, they do not seem to consider 
cars used in the high school program as being abused or 
mistreated. A good example of this practice is recorded in 
the laws relating to Basic Requirements for Obtaining a 
Connecticut Certificate of Title to a Motor Vehicle, State 
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of Connecticut - Department of Motor Vehicles, dated 
September 29, 1966, Page 3; 

1 0 . Drivei 1 Education Vehicle s: 

(a) When a dealer transfers a motor vehicle to a 
Board of Education or other recognized 
educational agency and the vehicle is to be 
transferred back to the dealer at the com- 
pletion of a /driver education course, no 
Certificate of Title need be applied for even 
though the vehicle is regist red in the name 
of the educational unit . 

(b) The Statement of Origin is to be retained by 
the dealer and when sold> the vehicle is to 

be registered as "new” with the Manufacturer's 
Statement of Origin furnished as proof of 
ownership . This is by agreement between the 
dealers. State Board of Education , Connecticut 
Motor Vehicle Department 3 the towns and 
various insurance companies. There is no 
true transfer of title as is required by 
Section 14-I69a. (Opinion from Office of 
Connecticut Attorney General ) . 

It seems utterly ridiculous that a group of law makers and 
safety minded individuals would condone such practices as 
described above. The public should not be deceived nor mis- 
led regarding the background of an automobile when purchasing 
it from a dealer. The general consensus usually is that 
an automobile described as being "new' 1 has not been driven 
or used prior to the sale or transaction. The mere fact 
that the vehicle has been used to train high school driver 
education students should be no exception to the rule. This 
practice protects the dealer from taking a loss on the 
vehicle and is probably designed as a motivating factor to 
encourage him to participate in the high school program. I 
can net visualize any dealer giving such consideration to a 
driving school owner who was using the vehicle for the same 
purposes as the local high school. 

Although the dealers are willing to furnish the vehicles for 
the school program, few of them are willing to provide the 
necessary liability insurance coverage for the protection of 
those who might become involved in an accident or mishap. 

All driving schools which are controlled by laws and regula- 
tions, are required to maintain liability insurance on the 
vehicles for the protection of the public. There seems to 
be no established policy within the states regarding even a 
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minimum amount of liability insurance on higi. school driver 
education cars. I call to your attention a form used by one 
high school in Texas, which is self-explanatory. The 
following quotation has been taken from the standard 
application form: 

The above named school has my full permission to 
enroll my (son, daughter , ward) iyi a course of driver 
instruction on the streets and school grounds of this 
City, and I hereby waive any and all claims against 

the High School and the School Instructor 

for any injuries to said pupil or any damage to 
property which might result from participation in 
said course 3 and further, I assume full responsibility 
for any and all damage to any person or any property 
which results from my said child f s negligence while 
participating in the said course, and I expressly agree 

to hold High School , its successors and 

assigns , officers, agents and employees , harmless from 
all claims for any such damage . (1) 

A good example for the need of liability insurance on a high 
school driving training course was an incident which occurred 
in Ontario, California, on March 6, 1967 . Mr. Garland Rogers, 
a driver education teacher from Fontana, California, was 
killed, and four students were seriously injured as a result 
of a traffic accident occurring while Mr. Rogers was teach- 
ing the students how to drive. I do not know the status of 
the insurance coverage of the vehicle involved. It would be 
a pathetic situation indeed for the families of all parries 
involved if this vehicle did not have the necessary insur- 
ance coverage. 

Any driving school owner of sound mind would refuse to put a 
driver training car on the streets without proper insurance 
coverage. The public should demand the same protection for 
all cars used for such purposes, regardless of the sponsor 
of the program. Furthermore, it would appear that such 
action would create a very poor attitude in the mind of 
student drivers who knowingly are permitted to drive such 
uninsured vehicles in states where financial responsibility 
is required of other motorists. The cost of the premium of 
liability on high school driver training cars would substan- 
tially increase the cost of the course. It seems to be the 
objective of most high schools to offer these courses at a 
very modest figure. Driving schools are usually charged an 
exorbitant rate for such protection. It is difficult for 
these schools to compete with high school teachers using 
free cars without any additional expenses. The greatest 
problem of the driving school owners are the high school 
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teachers "moon lighting" or teaching both teenagers and 
adults for a fee which they keep for themselves. Needless 
to say, the same cars are used for this purpose. 

A report released by the Auto Industries for Highway Safety 
(2), reveals that there were 25,719 automobiles used 
throughout the nation in the high school driver education 
program. Of this amount, 23,339 were provided free by the: 
local dealers. This figure represents 91% of the total 
amount of cars in use,. The conclusion reached by anyone v/ho 
cares to study this report would make it apparent that the; 
high school driver education program is totally dependent 
on automobile dealers in order to continue the programs. It 
would seem logical that the automobile manufacturers, through 
their safety organisations, are in a key position to be very 
instrumental in establishing policies and procedures to all 
such schools who were indebted to them for the free use of 
their vehicles. 
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Driving school owners have never asked nor expected to 
receive free automobiles for use in their driver training 
programs. It would seem worthy of consideration that the 
automobile manufacturers would encourage students to learn 
to drive either in a high school driver program or in a 
private driving school. In all of the advertising and 
promotional material produced by these automobile manufactur- 
ers, they repeatedly stress the importance of obtaining 
driver education and training through the high school pro- 
grams only. The one exception to this rule is the Ford 
Motor Company, which for years has printed pamphlets urging 
students to learn to drive in the high school program or at 
a professional driving school. The driving school industry 
is indeed grateful to the Ford Motor Company for this con- 
sideration. Furthermore, the Ford Motor Company has made 
available to the private driving school, all of its film 
and material on the same basis as it has been given to the 
high school program. 



The Traffic Safety Act of 1966 made provisions for the pur- 
chase of the necessary equipment to be used in the driver 
training programs. It seems odd that more school districts 
have not utilized a portion of their allotment for the 
purchase of vehicles to be used in their schools. 

The free advertising, promotion, and support for the high 
school programs by the automobile manufacturers have in the 
past and will continue in the future to create problems for 
the driving school owners. 
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In 1966 when Congress was conducting hearings preceding the 
passage of the Traffic Safety Act, members of the National 
Professional Driver Education Association testified before 
the Interstate and Foreign Affairs Committee. During this 
testimony, we stressed the importance of strengthening the 
driver license tests and making a concentrated effort: to 
improve all driver education and driver training programs, 
both in the public and in the private driving schools. Also, 
we stressed the importance of rigid rules and regulations 
controlling driving schools. Fortunately, the law makers 
included these points in the final bill. 

Immediately after the passage of the bill, various groups 
engaged in a campaign to reproduce certain portions of the 
bill and circulate their version to the various officials in 
each state. The National Safety Council produced a rather 
lengthy article and labeled it "A Summary of Congressional 
Intent. 1 ' (3) You will note on page 5 of this article that 
all of the language relating to the commercial driving 
schools has been omitted. After reading the article in its 
entirety, it is interesting to note that driving schools do 
not appear anywhere. This act. could or could not have been 
intentional. Nevertheless, we were informed on one occasion 
that we were not mentioned or intended to be included, nor 
participate in the newly organized Federal program. The 
speaker on this occasion was relying on the article published 
by the National Safety Council as the source of his informa- 
tion. Such actions as this created additional problems for 
the driving school industry. 

After the Federal standards had been written, the NHSB 
embarked on the task of writing the guideline manual for the 
Driver Education Programs. On September 10, 1967, the first 
preliminary draft was released to state officials and other 
interested groups. On page 16 of this draft, we found the 
following statement: 

Commercial and private driver training schools should 
offer driver training to anyone qualified to obtain a 
driver r s license who is not enrolled in Grades 10 
through 12 in a public or private secondary school . 

This statement caused the driving schools throughout the 
nation many problems. Even though it was only a preliminary 
draft, nothing further was released by the NHSts tc the state 
officials until April 1968. By this time, many states had 
used the September draft as a recommendation of the Federal 
Government while attempting to comply with the provisions 
of the Highway Safety Act. 
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We held numerous meetings with the proper authorities of the 
NHSB and offered recommendations for the revision of the 
initial draft. The authorities appeared to be in sympathy 
with our cause and assured us it was not their intent to 
discriminate against the driving school industry. However, 
subsequent drafts of the manual continued to be confusing 
and always implied or stressed that instructors teaching 
teenage drivers should possess a teaching certificate. 
Furthermore, they attempted to convince us that this was the 
intent of Congress when the Highway Safety Act was written, 
Having no other alternative, members of our association 
appealed to their Congressmen and Senators, asking for 
clarification of this issue. In June, 1968, Dr. William 
Haddon was asked to attend a meeting called by the Legal 
Counsel of the Public Works Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. On June 7, 1968, Dr. Haddon released a notice to 
all governors clarifying the issue as to who the commercial 
driving schools could teach. The following is a reproduction 
of Dr. Hadden's letter: 

Following is a restatement of the National Highway 
Safety Bureau*s petition in regard to training of motor 
Vehicle operators by commercial driving schools. It is 
inteyided to clarify several issues which have been re- 
cently raised by the National Professional Driver 
Education Association . 

The NHSB has been assigned the responsibility to carry 
out the provisions of the Highway Safety Act . Clearly, 
the Act specifies that all facets of State highway 
safety programs will be administered through the 
Governor *s office in each State. In line with this 
provision , the adopted standard on driver education 
and training leaves the minimum requirements for 
licensing of commercial driving schools end their 
instructors to the State governmental agency that has 
been given such authority by either a legislative or an 
appropriate administrative process. 

It is recognized that over the past few months several 
versions of a draft manual on driver education and 
training have been given limited distribution for com- 
ment by States, organizations , and individuals. In 
such cases it was made clear that ihe draft did not 
necessarily imply that the National Highway Safety 
Bureau would publish the final manual in that form. 

While several States may have taken action on state- 
ments made in a draft manual, such action can only be a 
State responsibility. The National Highway Safety . 
Bureau does not bear responsibility for such decisions 
within a particular State or States. 
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There appear to be two major issues which concern the 
commercial drivint schools. The first is related to 
standards for licensing of their instructors . As pre- 
viously indicated the NHSB has not proposed rigid rules 
for the States to follow in regard to criteria or 
qualifications of instructors either in commercial 
driving schools or in the public sector. The most 
recent draft manual on driver education and training 
does y however y suggest certain minimum qualifications 
for instructors . These are s however y only 
recommendations . 

The second issue that concerns the commercial driving 
school industry involves who commercial driving schools 
may instruct . The intent of the law y as reflected in 
House Report No. 1700, is that opportunities should be 
available for youthful and adult drivers to seek driv- 
ing instruction at public and/or private facilities. 

The NHSB y in its standard and draft manual on driver 
education and training > has not placed a restriction on 
who commercial driving school instructors may teach. (4) 

On June 25, 1968, the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, released a report together with the minority 
views of the Committee. On p r ge 7 of this report, the 
following paragraph appears: 

One of the few problems that has developed in some 
areas concerns driver education y and that is a matter 
of misinterpretation . The House committee report on 
the Highway Safety Act } made it clear that State - 
regulated commercial driver training schools should be 
included in the driver education program. Both the 
report and the discussion during the debate in the 
House y should have made it clear that the licensing of 
instructors in commercial driving schools does not 
require the same qualifications that the certification 
of teachers in the public school system would require . 

( 5 ) 

These two articles should leave no doubt that it was not the 
intent of Congress nor the NHSB to require teaching certifi- 
cates for instructors of private driving schools, and in 
addition, that state licensed driving instructors should be 
qualified to teach anyone eligible to receive a driver's 
license . 

The standards on driver education explain that driving 
instructors should be certified in accordance with specific 
criteria adopted by the State. This statement does not 
imply or suggest that the requirements be the same as 
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instructors in the high schoolj programs . We hear the 
arguments that all programs should be the same within the 
State or we should adopt the 5 ingle standard concept. In 
most states this would apply to the instructors requirements 
only inasmuch as nothing else appears to be the same in the 
two proyrams. 

Past experience has proven that the certified teacher is not 
as desirable in the private driving schools as the teacher 
without this certification. We have found that the courses 
conducted by colleges and universities are not adequate to 
prepare teachers to instruct in the professional driving 
schools. Consequently, the first thing a driving school 
owner must do is train the individual how to teach the 
student in the car. It would seem logical that the school 
owners in each state be avowed to train their own instruc- 
tors, following a recommended course approved by the 
appropriate State agency regulating the driving schools. 

The single standard policy would hinder all state programs. 
Most states are having difficulty finding enough teachers to 
teach in the high school programs. Some of them are using 
teachers aides who are not college graduates. To require 
driving schools in the same states to use only certified 
teachers in the teenage program would appear utterly ridicu- 
lous when the high schools are not requiring this certifica-- 
tion in their programs This approach in the state programs 
will continue to lower the quality of instruction offered in 
the driving schools and will continue to create many problems 
for the driving school industry, which is forced to comply 
with this requirement. 

For the past thirty-fi/e years we have been forced to live 
with the thirty hour classroom and the six hour driving 
courses for the teenaga drivers. Year after year we con- 
tinue to force this pathetic course on the young drivers. 

The content of the classroom course of instruction shows 
little variation year after year. The six hours of instruc- 
tion in the car might or might not have been adequate in 
1933. With the many complex problems encountered in today*s 
traffic the 30+6 course is not only inadequate, but it is 
not appropriate to train a student properly to be a safe 
and careful driver. 



Recently, the Insurarce Institute for Highway Safety 
released a pamphlet showing a summary of "Student Participa- 
tion in Driver Education' 1 / for the school year 1967-68. (6) 

In this summary, it was pointed out that three states were 
given the rating of "excellent." This rating was because of 
the fact that they had successfully taught more than 90 
percent of all eligible high school students the "30 + 6" 
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course. These states were Michigan, North Carolina, and 
Idaho. Michigan and North Carolina each taught 100 percent 
of all eligible students in their state, and Idaho taught 
98 percent of all eligible students. It is interesting to 
note the traffic fatality records of these states as re- 
corded by the National Safety Council in the December issue 
of "Traffic Safety." Michigan had a 23 percent increase in 
traffic deaths, North Carolina had an 11 percent increase, 
and Idaho had an 18 percent increase. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with other states 
which taught only a small percentage of the eligible students. 
Massachusetts taught only 39 percent of their eligible 
students through the high school program, Tennessee taught 
only 24 percent of all eligible students, and Rhode Island 
taught only 3 percent of their eligible students. Again, 
comparing this report with the December issue of "Traffic 
Safety," we note that Massachusetts experienced a 10 percent 
reduction in traffic deaths and Tennessee experienced a 12 
percent reduction. Rhode Island, teaching the smallest 
amount of eligible students the "30 + 6" course, leads the 
nation with a 26 percent reduction in traffic fatalities. 

It would appear from these figures that states offering the 
least amount of the "30 + 6" courses are making a noticeable 
reduction in the traffic fatalities within their states. 

This could be nothing more than a coincidence. However, it 
is certainly worth some thought and consideration, and 
possibly these figures express more vividly than I am capable 
of doing, the true value of the "30 4 - 6" course as it is 
being administered at the present time in the high schools 
throughout the nation. 

If there is any importance in the facts revealed by these 
two reports, we are indeed fortunate that only three states 
in the nation were good enough to be given the rating of 
"excellent" by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 

It is a well known fact to the public that six hours of 
driving is all that is required in the high school programs. 
Driving school owners know that you cannot properly train 
the average student in this limited time. They are forced 
to omit part of the course or skim over all phases lightly, 
which usually results in a partially trained driver who is 
confused on many points. Students are usually reluctrnt to 
pay for more training than the minimum requirement within 
the state program. The act of forcing driving schools to 
compete with the high schools who offer these courses creates 
many problems for the driving school industry. 
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New students enrolling in a course of instruction to learn 
to drive usually have one objective in mind. This objective 
is to learn nothing more than how to pass the state test iu 
order to obtain a driver's license. There seems to exist in 
the minds of these individuals a feeling of security once 
they have learned to drive well enough to obtain a driver’s 
license . 



Driver's license tests do not vary to any noticeable degree 
within the various states. The test routes are designed to 
keep the applicant away from heavy traffic and off the free- 
ways or streets where they are forced to drive at a high 
rate of speed. The average time of the driver's license 
test is 10 - 15 minutes per applicant. It is most difficult 
for a driver's license examiner to make a true evaluation of 
the applicant's ability to drive safely on this limited 
course within this time element. 



One of the most frequent questions asked the driving instruc- 
tor is: "How much time will it require in order for me to 
pass the test for my driver's license?" It is difficult for 
the instructor to ridicule or criticize the driver's license 
examination since such examinations are conducted by state 
employees and have the blessings of the state department 
responsible for administering such tests. MDst qualified 
instructors could teach the average student how to pass the 
driving test with 4-6 hours of instruction. Conscientious 
school owners are not satisfied with graduating this type of 
student from their schools. As a result, the instructor 
must explain to the student that the driver's license test 
is only a minimum requirement and is not sufficient to 
qualify them to drive a motor vehicle under all traffic con- 
ditions. Past experience has proven that is is difficult to 
convince a student that he needs additional training once he 
has passed the state test and has obtained a driver's license. 



Since the passage of the Traffic Safety Act of 1966, many 
states have revised their driver's license program. These 
revisions include requiring birth certificates of all appli- 
cants, a photograph of the applicant on the license, and a 
concentrated program tc deal with the problem drivers. To 
my knowledge, none of the states have taken any action to 
improve the quality of or to strengthen the examination 
given to the applicant when he applies for his original 
driver's license. Such inadequate tests will continue to 

create additional problems for the driving school owners and 
instructors. 

What was the intent of Congress when it passed the qhwav 
Safety Act of 1966, as it related to the driver education 
and training courses? First, it required a significant 
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expansion and improvement of all existing programs. Equally 
as important, it required an evaluation of past and present 
programs . 

Most states have engaged in a campaign to expand the high 
school driver education program. Little has been done to 
improve the type of instruction offered to the students in 
these courses. There have been many surveys and studies 
made to determine the effectiveness of the driver education 
programs, but little action has been taken to change, revise, 
or improve them. It would appear that one of the greatest 
weaknesses to date has been the lack of action to improve 
the status quo after an evaluation has be n made of the 
existing conditions. It seems logical th.it the time has 
come for conscientious state officials to take a second look 
at their present programs and to make a dedicated effort to 
improve the quality of instruction offered rather than to 
seek ways and means of expanding their programs and offering 
the same obsolete instruction to more and more students who 
are receiving less and less from such accelerated courses. 

Report No. 1700, from the Public Works Coii/rd ttee , House of 
Representatives , which accompanied the Highway Safety Act 
of 1966, made it clear that driving schools should partici- 
pate in the program, and that the puolic should be given the 
option of receiving driver education and training in the 
private schools as well as the public schools. The follov?- 
ing statement has been taken from Report No. 1700, page 9: 

In addition to the driver education course c given in 
public schools, privately operated commercial driver 
training schools exist in most States and a* controlled 
by regulation in about half of the States. Obviously, 
the option for both students and adults to obtain 
driver training through private means should be avail- 
able, provided the quality of the training is required 
to be maintained at a prescribed level. 

In this report, Congress attempted co make it clear that the 
public should not be forced to accept only one type of train- 
ing program in their respective states. Later, the minority 
report of the Public Works Comr ittee stressed the fact that 
their intent was not to require the same standards for 
instructors in high school programs as were required in the 
driving school programs. It would appear that it was not 
their intent to establish single standards in all programs. 

The most ironic aspect of requiring that all programs be the 
same in each state is the inability to evaluate the programs 
adequately. Sy having only one prog am and one set of 
standards, we will never be able to determine the true value 
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of the program, since we would have nothing to compare it 
with. Tn the past the driving school owners have had little 
opportunity to be instrumental in establishing policies in 
their states. Most often when a study was made of the 
existing programs, it was conducted by staunch supporters of 
the high school program. As a result, they were reluctant 
to point out: or criticize the weaknesses of the programs. 

Brigadier General Richard E. McLaughlin, Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, made the following 
statement during a presentation at the International Driving 
School Conference in New York City, November 8, 1968. In 
his presentation, General McLaughlin gave his personal 
evaluation of the two programs in the state of Massachusetts 
based on his past observations and experience while working 
closely with both groups: 

Massachusetts has a teenage program which realty has 
its beginning back in the primary grades of our school 
system where practically every city and town in the 
Commonwealth has a well organized safety education 
curriculum administered by a joint school depax^tment - 
police department teaching team , backed up by periodic 
lectures and demonstrations by the special safety 
educators of the Massachusetts Registry of Movor 
Vehicles . With reference to teenage driver education 
and training , Massachusetts follows the dual system of 
driver education in local high schools , at local option , 
ox- thx'ough piivate or commercial drivixig schools chax 
; seed by and supervised by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles many of which schools are represented here 
in this International Conference today. 

It is my considered opinion that the so-called commer- 
cial or public driving schools dc a better gob, overall , 
than do the ordinary public and parochial school pro- 
grams in Massachusetts . Fox 1 one thing, the Registry 
of Motoi' Vehicles exercises complete jurisdiction and 
supervision over the private schools , whereav , in the 
public and parochial schools , the Motor Vehicle 
Department's jurisdiction is shared with the State 
Department of Education and in Massachusetts our State 
Department of Education is not staffed to handle this 
aspect of school curriculum and largely ignores it. 

The typical professional driver education school is 
conducted by professionals who have quality training 
and this results, together with the dynamics of free 
enterprise and competition, as a primary elements in 
their motivation and in their achievement . The typical 
high school master has a rather indifferent attitude 
toward driver educotion. Many -- if not most -- regard 
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it as an unimportant program tacked on to their regular 
curriculum and y to a degree , using academic hours which 
could he better utilized in the main academic schedule y 
as suggested generally by James Conant and Admiral 
Rickover . Accordingly y the most talented teachers are 
not assigned to driver education . On the contrary y 
this function is most often assigned to the least 
motivated y least gifted teacher on the faculty and is j 
in many cases y assigned as an additional responsibility 
to an athletic coach on the faculty . 

If the driving teacher in he high school does not 
measure up -- if he is bored y sloppy or indifferent ■*- 
the school master is unconcerned since driver education 
is after all y a fringe subject and y more than this y the 
teacher assigned to it has ife tenure in his position 
and cannot be 2 'emoved save for the gravest causes in 
a process involving almost incredible administrative 
roadblocks and difficulties . 

Accordingly y unless the driver education teacher is 
utterly impossible , and obnoxious to boot y the chances 
are he will remain there peddling an indifferent brand 
of driver educatioyi for the rest of his career. At 
$20 per working hour he is quite a luxury for the over- 
burdened taxpayer . 

How different it is with the professional driving 
scnools who must measure up to strict supervision and 
to healthy competition within the field! This is where 
the dynamics of free enterprise really work to the 
advantage of a program and of the student. It is simply 
bad business for you to run a sloppy operation or to to 
tolerate incompetent instructors in your operation.(7) 

Massachusetts has a unique program for the driving schools 
because the school owners train their own instructors. Once 
an instructor has been trained and licensed by the state, he 
is then qualified to teach anyone eligible to receive a 
driver’s license. It has been estimated that the private 
driving schools in Massachusetts save che taxpayers approxi- 
mately $3,000,000.00 annually by allowing the public to 
receive the driver education courses for their teenagers 
through the private driving schools. 



It is unfortunate if this presentation appears to criticize 
or r'licule the high school program and instructors. However, 
year after year, the driving school industry is forced to be 
the recipient of similar ridicule in states where the 
properly licensed professional instructor is not allowed to 
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teach teenage drivers without a teaching certificate. This 
type of ridicule and insult has been displayed in all the 
states which continue to require teaching certificates for 
instructors even though they are properly licensed by the 
appropriate state agency to teach driving. 

Problems encountered by the driving school industry are 
probably no different from problems encountered by other 
businesses who are forced to compete with state and Federal 
programs. It is not the objective of the driving school 
industry to continue to insult and criticize others. We 
are merely fighting for the right to conduct our business 
under the free enterprise system and we cannot sit idly by 
and see our businesses bankrupt by foolish laws and regula- 
tions within the state. I feel that each of you would take 
the same stand if your livelihood was in jeopardy and that 
you would not remain silent while others engaged in a cam- 
paign to destroy or eliminate you from your chosen profession 
There is no doubt that the high school program within each 
state and the concept of the high school courses, policies, 
and procedures comprise the number one problem of the 
driving school industry. When more States comply with the 
intent of Congress, many of these problems will be eliminated 
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SEMINAR LEADER: Leon Brody 

RECORDER: Joseph Casey 



The members of this seminar respectfully submit that: 

1. Insofar as this symposium is concerned, it would have 
been desirable to limit its coverage to consideration 
of the four reports on evaluation of driver education 
and training prepared for the National Highway Safety 
Bureau. Such limitations would have made possible 
more two-way communication on the substance of these 
reports as well as more detailed discussions within the 
seminar groups. It also would have been helpful to 
crystalize the over-all objective of this symposium. 

As it is, uncertainty regarding the latter was rather 
apparent . 

2. If the previous conclusion is supportable, then it is 
the firm feeling of the seminar participants that it 
would have helped a great deal to have had all four of 
the contract reports available in advance. This could 
have made possible careful consideration of specific 
points in the reports as well as precluding possible 
misinterpretations . 

3. It follows that suggestions for resolutions of evaluative 
problems and for implementation of recommendations would 
have been more easy to formulate. This, of course, 
includes the possibility of nev: alternatives being 
offered . 

4 . Under the circumstances much of the active discussion 
that did take place was concerned with the evaluative 
needs and programs underway independently in the states , 
communities, and supporting agencies represented by 
members of this seminar. 

5. There was a definite indication that the participants 
were looking for ideas that they could take home from 
this symposium and could utilize in their professional 
activities. This desire was not fully met. 

6. It was emphasized in this group that the various reports 
represented designs for research and that many of the 
questions asked could be answered only after the research 
had been carried out. 

7. Despite these limitations or difficulties, members of 
the seminar suggested evaluative alternatives in 



priority order as requested by the Institute for 
Educational Development. We would like to have a 
synthesis of the alternatives and priorities offered 
oy the various seminar groups. 

8. In general, the participants were keenly interested in 
the entire problem of evaluation of driver education 
and they look forward to obtaining a copy of the four 
contract papers. 

9. The group appreciate ; the sharing of information but 
does not wish to find itself in a position of furnish- 
ing implicit or explicit approval of these research 
reports and proceedings. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: Dale Bussis 



RECORDER: James Berry 



One problem in evaluation of driver education appears to be 
that driver education is being evaluated by the NHSB using 
one criterion, whereas driver educators view their teachings 
as having much broader objectives. Driver education is 
designed to prepare a student for good traffic citizenship 
and cuts across all of the other highway standard areas. 
Attempts at isolating it are questionable. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. While the NHSB is developing criteria and acceptable 
measurement devices, an immediate step to be considered 

is that currently in use by the various regional accredit- 
ing agencies and other existing recognized evaluation 
methods. Aspects of the program, such as administration, 
facilities, and instruction, could receive a more objective 
ar.d uniform appraisal. This proposed evaluative tool 
should be based on performance objectives accepted and 
agreed upon by driver educators. 

2. it i.s the consensus of our group that future research 
projects on driver education consider specific driver 
education programs and that better attempts be made at 
equating the variables, 

3. It is further hoped that these research efforts 
consider evaluating programs of recognized high quality 
(according to the Evaluative Criteria ) rather than with 
standards that allow for inferior programs plagued by 
low teacher certification requirements, sub-standard 
teacher preparation, and inadequate state supervision. 

4. The existing guidelines, as recommended by the NEA 
publication T eacher Prep a ration and Certification , 
should be used by NHSB in developing the evaluative 
tool . 

5. Potential funds from DOT should be used in meeting the 
priority needs within driver education. Also, these 
funds should be viewed as "seed-money f M not as a means to 
sustain programs. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: Robert Chapman 



RECORDER: Robert Nolan 



1, We recognize that driver education which is institutionally 
bound and aims to develop entry-level proficiency is n^t 
the only influence on driver performance. Commensurate 
attention must be given to: 

a. police traffic supervision 

b. better driver licensing 

c. improving highway engineering 

d. a better traffic court system, etc. 

In many instances, driver educators are at the present 
time assisting the above-named groups. 

2. There needs to be a "built-in" scientific evaluation 
program predicated upon what driver education really is 
that will provide data for administrative decisions and 
program improvement. An example of how this process 
might be carried on is: 

a. Undertake a sophisticated analysis of traffic- 
relcited tasks which almost everyone engages in 
at one time or another. This analysis would 
include decisions people make when they are 
not behind-the-wheel -- decisions (and other 
factors) hc^ever, that influence driving 
performance, such as, the effects of alcohol, 
drugs, emotions, fatigue, trip planning, etc. 

b. From this analysis, define instructional 
objectives in precise behavioral terms, and 
develop instruments to measure whether these 
objectives have been attained. 

c. As a result of steps one and two, we would then 
be in a position to demonstrate the concepts 
and skills, (perceptual skills, as well as motor 
skills) which st^ dents can acquire through a 
formal driver education experience. 

The preceding process would provide a basis for decisions 
on how much money should be invested in driver educa- 
te on . 

d. In the meantime, efforts should be undertaken 
to relate the performance proficiencies which 

O 
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can be acquired at the completion of a driver 
education course to a real-world performance 
proficiency, which we supple can only be 
measured through accidents, near accidents, 
and violations. This step may require the 
use of intermediate proficiency criteria. If 
successful in this venture, then driver educa- 
tion can be evaluated in terms of its effective- 
ness in the attainment of behaviors which have 
been validated against real-world behavior. 

We have the following qualification: To us, driver 

education should be evaluated only on its power to 
influence behavior within a time period of, perhaps, 
five years -- and, we should emphasize, a critical 
five years in the career of the young driver. To us, 
driver education prepares people to "enter” a lifetime 
of driving and to help avoid the hazards, f rustrations , 
and trial and error that they would experience other- 
wise, particularly during the early part of their driving 
career . 

To accomplish the preceding evaluation process, we need 
the resources of the Federal government and the 
competencies of the scientific community. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: 



John Conger 



RECORDER: James Aaron 



The process of evaluation in all fields is a cc p]rx hut 
necessary activity. Ir the f*elc or drive* educat'o 1 i h 
has been recognized for some time that evaluation • ' - e 

an integral part of program development in ordei tc «. sse ss 
the success in obtaining program goals and/or oh jo ivc . 
Obviously this has been carried on with varying c jrces of 
sophistication . 

A number of deterrents to the valid or successful evaluation 
of driver education programs exist here in the 196U , s. It 
must be recognized that those deterrents need to be taken 
into consideration if valid results are to be the culmina- 
tion of any research undertaken. Otherwise findings are 
unrelieole and tend to distort driver education "as it is" 
in the eyes of the general public and educators alike. 

The deterrents (problems) alluded tc are many, with the list 
below including those that seem to be most germane to the 
subject of evaluation in driver education. 

1. The absence of criterion measures to assess properly 
both short- and long-range goals of driver education. 
(The State of Washington has a simulator project under- 
way in driver licensing that may lend assistance in 
this area . ) 

2. Lack of proper definitions of the driving cask where 
measurable objectives are identified. (The State of 
Illinois Task Analysis Curriculum project should pro- 
vide an excellent basis for such definitions.) 

3. Absence of adequate time element to accomplish program 
goals. (30 and 6 requirements has become a stone 
around the neck of the ecucator.) 

4. Classroom and laboratory instruction being fragmented 
and not closely integrated. 

5. Inadequate teacher qualification that results in 
varieties of instructional patterns and modes. (Part- 
time versus full-time teachers and their relative 
effectiveness.) (Lack of in-service opportunities 
-^r teachers.) 
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6. Absence of a conceptual model for teacher education 
curricula, which is a prerequisite to good teacher 
preparation. (Funding and lack of facilities are 
primary problems in the upgrading of this area.) 

7. A lack of knowledge of which driver education program 
plans are most productive — dual control, simulation, 
multiple-car -- in order to establish most appropriate 
instructional methods. 

Additional deterrents or related observations that affect 
evaluation in driver education are: 

1. The need for traffic safety instruction on a K - 12 
and adult basis. (Elementary teachers have no prepara- 
tion in traffic safety education.) 

2. The need to improve the entire highway transportation 
system. (Streets and highways, and other traffic- 
related programs.) 

3. The need for the development of traffic citizenry is a 
goal for driver education, but is a by-product cf other 
activities . 

4. The need for analysis and study of the traffic accident 
involvement of males versus females. 

5. The need for a continued effort to determine causes ul 
traffic accidents in order to determine proper inputs 
for driver education programs. 

6. The need for study and validation of the role and use 
of paraprof essionals in the instructional process. 

7. The need for clarification of the role of simulation 
systems in the driver education program. (The princi- 
pal value is in development of the decision-making 
process and identification of high accident potential 
locations . ) 

8. Statement: Accident prevention is a goal of driver 

education . 

The National Highway Safety Bureau should be encouraged to 
support the 18-semester hour requirement for driver educa- 
tion as currently recommended in the 4.4.4 manual on Driver 
Education. When the fifth contractor’s report is available, 
the group would ba interested in being informed of the 
results . 
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SEMINAR CHAIRMAN: Harold J. Holmes 



RECORDER: Richard D. Ellis 



There is public and professional commitment to driver 
education in American schools and colleges. It is not a 
question of whether to offer driver education. The ques- 
tion is what form or forms should the instruction take in 
order to accomplish its objectives more effectively and 
efficiently . 

1. The researcher, as a theoretician, needs to acquire a 
substantive background in high school driver education 
and the professional preparation of high school 
teachers . 

2. Evaluation criteria for determining program effective- 
ness and program characteristics are lacking at the 
higher education level. 

3. High school driver education, as one component part of 
the highway safety movement striving toward accomplish- 
ment of the ultimate goal of accident reduction, has 
been attempting to extend its objectives beyond this 
single goal. 

The program should include, a<3 high priority, experiences 
which are most likely to result in accomplishing terminal 
behavioral and measurable objectives. 

Experiences that are less directly related to che accom- 
plishment of the immediate and long-range objectives should 
be assigned priority on the basis of their demonstrated 
relationship to course objectives. 

The magnitude of the traffic accident problem necessitates 
increased efforts to identify and implement processes of 
integrating or correllating traffic education at all school 
levels and through college for purposes of reinforcing 
in truction offered in the high school course for beginning 
drivers . 

4. The NHSB generated research findings in driver educa- 
tion and other areas have not been communicated to 
the practitioners by the Bureau within a reasonable 
period of time. 

5. Driver education program guidelines and manuals have 
not been available to administrators and teachers in 
the field on a timely basis. 
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6. Some practitioners and school administrator^ seem to 
be unaware of the availability and use of existing 
NEA D-6 Evaluative Criteria for use in self-evaluation 
of driver education program characteristics. 

7. Some investigators have pointed up the inadequacy of 
current information on driver education programs, yet 
there does not appear to be an attempt by the research- 
ers to specify for teachers the kinds of material 
needed for future driver education program evaluation 
studies . 

8. Ongoing in-service education of driver education 
teachers has not been adequately provided in terms of 
effective program characteristics. 

9. The total implications of the driving task, as related 
to the teaching of high school driver education, have 
not been outlined for the teachers of the programs. 

Once this has been done, the teachers will be in a 
better position to: 

-Develop a curriculum enbodying the accomplish- 
ment of objectives. 

-Develop realistic and attainable objectives. 

-Offer a comprehensive program of classroom and 
laboratory instruction on a concurrent and inte- 
grated basis, following sound education practices. 

10. The empirical knowledge gained through years of 
experience in real-world teaching of high school 
driver education has not been communicated effectively 
and efficiently to those conducting research in 
highway safety related areas. 

11. The thoughtful real-world practitioner needs to be 
involved in the planning, development, and implementa- 
tion of action research. 

Usually the high school teacher is not proficient in the 
design of experiments, nor does he know the limits of 
various statistical techniques. A publication should be 
developed on how to design and conduct relatively simple 
highway safety research studies which could be utilized 
by high school teachers. 

A graduate level course should be designed to alert teachers 
of driver education to research methodology applicable to 
highway safety research. This course could be an elective 
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in the professional in-service education of enrolled graduate 
students. 

12. Broader communi cation is needed to alert school system 
decision-makers to the work being done to identify 
ways by which driver education programs can be evalua- 
ted, with a view toward improving program effectiveness. 

13. The importance of strengthening driver education pro- 
grams through improved teacher preparation has been 
stressed. At this point, what specifics can be 
recommended to cause teacher preparation institutions 
and others to achieve this end? 
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SEMINAR LEADER: 



William Lybrand 



RECORDER: Patrica Waller 



Our group began with the perhaps unwarranted assumption 
that driver education is here to stay, and that we should 
concern ourselves at this time with what might be done to 
improve its quality. We took the position that initially 
it is necessary to specify clearly what are the goals of 
driver education defined in behavioral outcomes. The goals 
we delineated are as follows: 

° A general ultimate instructional aim of improved 
traffic citizen effectiveness, with emphasis on 
improvement of the efficiency of driving as well as a 
reduction in the mal-per formances , including accidents » 

0 A terminal objective of making wise traffic citizens 
in the context of today's traffic system as indicated 
in the performance of driver, pedestrian, and passen- 
ger behavior. 

0 An enabling objective of making effective use of living 
space and understanding the role end need of traffic 
laws . 

1. Figure 1 attempts to diagram the traffic education 
program as we would envision it. Samples of driver 
education students are represented by S and S 
Certain information would be obtained on these students 
before they begin their driver education. This wou'd 
include a measure of their traffic knowledge when 
they come into the class, perhaps \ measure of 
personality, information concerning sex, socioeconomic 
status, IQ, and motivation. Further information would 
be obtained concerning the driver educatior teacher, 
his methods, and length and kind course offered. 

These input measures would be obtained primarily for the 
purpose of evaluating the subsequent training in light 
of the input measures. For example, it may wel) be that 
boys would respond better to a different kind of driver 
education program than girls. It could well be that 
students from different socioeconomic backgrounds might 
benefit from different kinds of programs, e.g., students 
from a lower socioeconomic background may have more 
resentful attitudes toward authority, and it might be 
worthwhile to investigate somewhat different approaches 
to such students. 
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education programs 



After going through driver education programs A and B 
(and these would be examples of existing programs 
chosen because they differ in some major respect) , the 
samples of students would be evaluated according to 
both behind-the-wheel performance tests and written 
tests. These evaluations would be considered inter- 
mediate criteria but could be used as a basis for a 
feedback into the driver education program, that is, 
according to the evaluation of the intermediate cri- 
teria, changes could be made in the driver education 
program. 

Ultimate criteria would go beyond whether a student 
knows how to drive and would be concerned further with 
whether he actually utilizes his skills in his real- 
world driving. Thus, ultimate criteria would include 
his subsequent driving record involving violations in 
accidents. However, this traditional information 
could be supplemented by information obtained through 
questionnaires. In this way, it would be possible to 
determine exposure, including type of exposure, number 
of trips and kinds of trips. More complete information 
could be ootained concerning accidents, including kind 
of accident and who was found to be at fault. Further- 
more, information could be obtained concerning near 
misses (or near hits). Also, it might be valuable to 
obtain information concerning the kind of vehicle 
operated . 

2. While we feel it is realistic to hold the driver 
education training responsible primarily for the im- 
mediate outcome measures, that is, the intermediate 
criteria, we consider the ultimate criteria important 
to measure for purposes of considering new and innova- 
tive approaches to the entire problem of driver 
education . 

3. In regard to the role of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau the seminar group expressed the feeling that 
money actually dispersed by NHSB is virtually incon- 
sequential relative to the total funds in the highway 
safety program. The states are more concerned with the 
standards being set by NHSB, since these standards will 
affect far larger sums. In this regard the feeling was 
expressed that the states could use some wise guidance 
and help from the experts in NHSB in making decisions 
about their programs. It was felt that NHSB has a 
responsibility to the state that goes beyond cost- 
benefits. While the participants did not reject the 
notion of standards, they did object to an over- 
emphasis on disbursement of funds when there is not an 
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adequate validation of the basis on which funds are 
disbursed. If driver education is criticized ( and 
certainly with validity) because it has not been 
demonstrated to be worth its costs, then it is only 
fair that such validation should be equally required 
in all areas of the highway safety program. The 
feeling was expressed that this was not the case at 
present . 

4. There was further feeling expressed that there is a 
need foi greater consistency in the position of NHSB . 

If stages are required to act on the basis of guide- 
lines established in Washington, then NHSB has a 
responsibility to maintain some consistency in its 
position so that the state officials are not left with 
a feeling of ambiguity and uncertainty in regard to 
their own role and responsibility. 

In regard to research, it was felt that if driver 
education is going to have to compete for funds because 
it cannot demonstrate its worth (and this is the posi- 
tion expressed by NHSB representatives to the Chicago 
meeting) then perhaps it would be appropriate for NHSB 
to provide the funds to do the necessary inves tiqation . 
It was suggested that perhaps low priority operational 
areas should be high priority research areas. 

5. It was also suggested that research funds should be 
aimed less toward further definition of the problem 
and more toward solutions of the problem. Perhaps 
enough has been done in regard to defining the problem, 
and the time has come to go beyond this initial step 
and grapple with solutions. 

6. Further, in regard to research, the feeling was ex- 
pressed that NHSB has not had an open door policy 
regarding research proposals. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of research that originates within the framework 
of the Bureau, nevertheless the seminar group felt 
that research ideas should originate from many sources 
and not be confined to the pre-defined notions of the 
Bureau. 

7. It was also pointed out that the law at present says 
that every state will have a research program in 
driver education. It was felt that this may not be 
the most efficient approach. While some states can 
handle such a requirement, others will be hardput to 
meet this demand. Why not have research coordinated 
at a Federal level and have certain kinds ol: research 
done in some states which could then provide the 
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necessary information to all states? 



8. Feeling was also expressed concerning the stated goal 
of NHSB, namely the goal of accident reduction. In 
this reqard it was felt that this goal must be further 
defined in terms of the price that is to be paid. For 
example, there is reason to believe that accidents 
could be reduced by much more stringent licensing. We 
could refuse licenses past the age of 65 or even age 
50, and probably succeed in lowering accidents; or, 
we could license only the top 40 percent of driver 
license applicants. Are we willing to pay so high a 
price, or do we want to temper our stated goal of 
accident reduction? There is some evidence that 
suggests the risk-taking exemplified in some traffic 
accidents (certainly not all) may be an expression of 
a more basic personality characteristic that has been 
found to be associated with creative production. In 
other words, some of the personality characteristics 
that may result at times in accidents on the highways 
may be the same personality characteristic that lead 
men to undertake other risks such as going to the moon 
or pioneering in an area where one's scientific 
reputation may be at stake. It may be that to become 
a nation of "safety nuts" that no longer have 
accidents on the highways, will require a price that 
will guarantee the end of progress in other areas. 

Juf.t what price are we willing to pay? 
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SEMINAR LEADER: Fredrick McGuire 



RECORDER: Robert Goff 



Because of interest expressed by the group. Dr. McGuire 
described his recent research report, TI An Experimental 
Evaluation of Driver Education" (winner of 1968 Metropolitan 
Life Award). He also described how the press reports were 
at variance with the actual report. 

Of the many areas discussed in the seminar, several points 
are summarized below: 

1. The four major reports were a source of misunder- 
standing. It was strongly felt that copies of 
the reports should have been distributed to the 
participants prior to the convening of the symposium. 

It was felt that the research reports would have been 
more valuable if the contractors had not been so 
pressured for time. Some of the reports reflected 
this time pressure. For example, the content of 
the reports did not seem to reflect wide differences 
among the various states. A nationwide shortage of 
driver education teachers was implied in one report, 
yet several states (e.g., Wisconsin and Michigan) 
have a surplus of certified driver education teachers 
at current certification levels. Apparently, there 
is no such thing as a clear-cuu teacher shortage. 

Also, many of these studies were mistakenly billed 
as "research," when in fact they are merely "search" 
or feasibility studies. 

2. It was felt by many driver education teachers that 
this effort to establish evaluative techniques did 
not reflect a close liaison with the practitioners 
of driver education. This effort had the flavor of 
a newcomer to the field coming in from the outside 
and ignoring the two decades of effort on the part 
of the practitioner. Specifically, driver educators 
have striven toward achieving the goals set forth 

in "Policies and Practices for Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education," while thase outside researchers 
and their reports have focused on traffic accident 
reduction. Traffic citizenship <the Big E) was 
accepted unanimously as a goal, a very key goal, of 
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driver education* However, divergence of opinion 
existed as to the proper emphasis, if any, to be 
placed on accident prevention as a major goal of 
driver education* This divergence of focus tended 
to create an undercurrent of discontent, even resent- 
ment, throughout the meeting* This confusion must 
be res olved among driver educators, government 
officials", researchers, and pubDic support groups. 
Perhaps there should be two courses, one in driver 
education and one in accident avoidance; or should 
there be one comprehensive course? There was strong 
feeling that driver education is merely the 10th 
grade manifestation of a comprehensive kinder- 
garten through 12th grade (K-12) safety and traffic 
safety education program. Not everyone accepts 
the accident reduction criterion as the major 
emphasis in driver education. 

Because the National Highway Safety Bureau is 
bound by the criterion of death and injury re- 
duction, it cannot be expected to relate to all 
aspects of driver education. Support should 
continue to come from Public Law 89-10, the 
National Defense Education Act, and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Increased 
leadership should be generated from HEW. Driver 
education is interdisciplinary — and inter depcirtmental . 

In spite of its potentially limited relationship 
to the field of driver education, the setting of 
priorities by NHSB has generated much confusion 
and has hurt many state driver education programs. 

NHSB should define its role in this field very 
soon, and in such a way as not to damage those 
elements it may not choose to support. 

Tie problem of communications and public relations 
must be faced realistically and in a positive 
manner by driver educators. Our people must learn 
the basic principles of public relations and 
conduct themselves accordingly during media inter- 
views. We should prepare press releases and take 
the initiative in public relations. We must 
consider developing public relations channels 
independent of the media* We cannot afford to 
permit the fate of driver education to be settled 
in the press, as is happening at the present time. 

Driver and traffic safety education is interdiscipli- 
nary and contains a strong behavioral science emphasis, 
a fact not yet recognized by most colleges and uni- 
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versities. Many schools and faculties still deny the 
interdisciplinary nature and academic qualifications 
of traffic safety education. As a consequence, 
teacher preparation and research have lagged behind 
the need, to the point where quality teacher prepa- 
ration is a most critical element in driver education 
today* Teacher preparation for traffic safety educa- 
tion should not have less emphasis than a traditional 
subject area. It should be recognized as a separate 
and equal subject area and instruction should be given 
by full-time staff members adequately trained in and 
dedicated to this specialty. 

6* Most state reimbursement laws make no financial pro- 

visions for teacher preparation or research in traffic 
safety* Some state reimbursement laws preclude use of 
funds for these purposes. There is a feeling of need 
for substantial funding of programs at the college and 
university level. Scholarships and fellowships of 
sufficient size and quantity, in competition witn the 
financial inducements offered by the scientific and 
technological disciplines, would permit quality under- 
graduate and graduate students to choose raffic 
safety education as a career. 

7. College and university professors of traffic safety 
education have produced a few research findings to 
date. Most university research on driver and traffic 
safety education have come from such allied disciplines 
as engineering, psychology, and preventive medicine, 
not from driver educators. There is an urgent need to 
develop a substantial number and support for driver 
educators capable of conducting quality research studies. 

8. There is a need to develop additional regional safety 
centers in connection with strategically located colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. These 
centers should include training for all traffic 
specialties (as outlined in the Booz , Allen and Hamilton 
report), through credit courses, conferences and short 
courses, field services, information and materials 
services, and research* 

In summary, while seminar members vigorously expressed di- 
vergent opinions on many of the above points, they felt that 
there was genuine value in the exchange of opinions that 
transpired. In fact, this "mix” of participants seemed 
unique and should occur more often as a means of preventing 
the field of driver education from becoming too parochial. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: 



Gilbert Teal 



RECORDER: Richard Tossell 



This gioup started out by talking about the purpose of 
evaluation. We came to an agreement that it was a manage- 
ment improvement and progress tool rather than a form of 
rating, that those being evaluated must understand and 
accept the criterion upon which they are being evaluated. 

We spent an inordinate amount of time attempting to define 
the objectives of the conference. In our first attempt at 
it, we concluded that we were to give assistance to the 
National Highway Safety Bureau with regard to the new 
national highway safety standards, particularly 4.4.4 in 
driver education. Our later evaluation seemed to center 
around the fact that we were in the process of self- 
evaluation cn the basis of a new set of ground rules being 
laid down by the National Highway Safety Bureau. 

Relative to the problems of evaluation, we did seem to 
agree, at least at this session, that we were not shooting 
for zero defects, but rather to improve the "state of the 
art". Some of our observations and recommendations follow. 

1. Our problems were more societal than strictly 
educational . 

2. A block to progress and integration seems to lie in 
the decisions as to whether driver education is the 
domain of the Office of Education or the National 
Highway Safety Bureau. Now if the main objective of 
driver education is education rather than accident 
prevention or the saving of lives, then why should 
DOT have responsibility for it? 

3. We concluded that the real objectives of driver educa- 
tion, however, have never clearly been defined. I 
think this is an important point. If we are going to 
proceed anywhere I think we're going to have to 
actually start with a clear set of objective^. 

4. If driver education is concerned with accident pre- 
vention and not injury reduction, then another bloc* 
to progress is the lag between the need for up-to-date 
information for the field, and the lack of such 
current information and utilization of advanced teach- 
ing methods and technology. Student preparation should 
include, therefore, new integrations of educational 
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techniques and methodology and we should not leave out 
such things as learning centers for the community and 
greater use of the family in the educational process 
or training process. 

5. We also came up with a recommendation that a way should 
be found to keep the grass-root teachers of driver 
education informed about changes in priorities in the 
various bureaus. The National Highway Safety Bureau 
can be of great value in accomplishing this. We feel 
that another follow-up symposium should be conducted under 
under the auspices of ADTSEA of NEA to update the 
policies and practices of driver education teachers. 
Perhaps this proposed symposium could include adminis- 
trative leaders in education, other than driver educa 
tors or supervisors of driver education. This would 
generate the interchange of information and ideas. 

6. We feel standards should be established for a teaching 
minor in driver education, and that the gap between 
teacher certification requirements and the teaching 
minor should be reduced as rapidly as possible. 

7. We have dual standards for high school driver education 
and commercial driving schools and we feel that this 
complicates needlessly the evaluation process and, 
therefore, there should be a single standard for 
teacher preparation. 

8. We feel that evaluative criteria can and should be 
constructed for the purposes of evaluating the 
processes involved in driver education and not 
necessarily be restricted to the end goal of 
reducing injury and death. 

9. And, lastly, driver education is not a microcosm 
separated from the rest of the world. We need to 
relate to the big picture of problems facing drivers 
and others involved in traffic movement problems such 
as, all types of trailers, pedestrians, bicycles, 
motorcycle drivers, etc. In other words we need 
comprehensive safety education for all schools and 
all stuc nts of which driver education is but a part. 
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SEMINAR LEADER : Harry Harman 

RECORDER: Cissie Gieda 



Tn o reduction of traffic accidents, injuries, and fatalities 
has been stated by the National Highway Safety Bureau to be 
the over-all goal of the traffic safety program. With this 
statement in mind, our seminar group would like to make the 
following observations and recommendations. 

1. We believe the vjltimate goal can be chieved only by 

the combined efforts of the specific programs. There- 
fore, intermediate goals must be established for each 
specific traffic safety program. It then follows that 
each specific program needs to be evaluated on the basis 
of the intermediate goals rather than the ultimate goal. 
This generates the following questions: 

A. Are there highway transportation system goals 
that take priority over intermediate goals? 

B. What are the intermediate goals that must be 
achieved before the ultimate goal can be 
achieved? 

C. Can we truly evaluate whether or not any 
specific program is achieving the ultimate goal, 
or what proportion of the achievement is dua 

to the specific program? 

D. Is there a multiplicity of factors involved in 
an accident and injury causation which of 
necessity demands a balanced approach? 

E. Must the various programs compete with each 
other rather than supplement and/cr complement 
each other? 

F. Does any one program have real identifiable pay 
off, or is the pay off found in combinations 

of programs? 

G. What is the role of education (public, formal, 
and informal) in each of the program areas, and 
what aspects of this education can be included 
in a driver and traffic education program at 
the secondary level? What can be included at 
the elementary level? 
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2. The driving task in an ever-changing motoring society 
must be analyzed, defined, and redefined. Objectives 
of driver education can then be developed from the 
task. Theses objectives can be used in the development 
and improvement of the curriculum. Driver education 

hould be geared to the driving task. Evaluation can 
proceed with objective behavioral responses of the 
■ •riving task as the basis for evaluation. 

3. We welcome and need resear chcrs , although caution rust 
be urged. We resent the public taking as gospel a part 
of a report, especially if taken out of context. 
Researchers/ we ask caution when entering the real world. 
It should be, and must be, your responsibility to write 
in a language that can be understood by all. Please 
avoid vague generalities. The driver education community 
must get to know from the research communi ty . 

4. In addition, we would like the researchers to identify 
where the best driver education programs can be found. 

5. Each safety program must be a total set. A solution to 
this task will be reached only with a total program. 

6. This group believes that the curriculum for driver 
education should be within the province of the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

We do not believe that course content is a factor for 
the direct concern of the National Highway Safety Bureau. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: William Rhodes 

RECORDER ? Thomas Cheney 



Our seminar group submits herewith seven recommendations 
relative to the effective use of recent research findings 
and practices as reported to this symposium on the ''state of 
the art" in driver education and driver training. 

1. We recommend that there be a "multiple-standard-concept" 
in driver education and training programs as it relates 
to instructor qualifications and details of the course 
of study. However, we believe that all driver educa- 
tion and training programs should have the single goal 
of performance proficiency on the part of the end 
product, that is, the graduate of the driver education 
course . 

2. We recommend that the National Highway Safety Bureau 
proceed with the development of an evaluation procedure 
which will adequately measure driving proficiency es- 
sential to the real-world traffic demands. We further 
recommend that the commercial driving school industry 
unite in and cooperate with the validation process 
which necessarily will be involved in the development 
of such an evaluation procedure. 

3. We recommend that research agencies utilize the infor-* 
mation and resources cf the professional organizations 
of the commercial driving school industry in developing 
programs which will produce safe drivers. 

4. We recommend that each individual, regardless of age, 
should, prior to licensing, receive formal driver 
education and/or driver training which meets the 
standards set by the National Highway Safety Bureau to 
meet performance criteria of real-world traffic situ- 
ations and experiences. 

5. We recommend that commercial driving school instructors 
who are properly licensed by the appropriate state 
licensing agency shall be considered qualified to 
teach anyone eligible to receive a driver’s license, 
and that such instructors need not have a college 
degree, provided the following standards of the 
National Professional Driver Education Association 

are met by the employing driving school: 

a. Recommended NPDEA Course Content for 
Education and Training Program For 
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Professional Driving Instructors , 
which includes the concept of the 
Harold Smith System. 

b. Recommended NPDEA Standards For 
Behind-the-Wheel Training. 

c. Recommended NPDEA Driving School Laws. 

d. NPDEA Code of Ethics. 

6. We recommend that the offices of the National Highway 
Safety Bureau be utilized to effect a meeting of the 
leaders of the commercial driving school industry ana 
the leaders of the public school driver education com- 
munity in order to establish the areas of agreement 
and disagreement and in order to combine and apply to 
the critical problems of highway safety the strengths 
and forces of these two major segments of the driver 
education field. 

7. We recommend the promotion and development of simple 
and inexpensive teaching aids for driver education and 
we further recommend consideration of the establish- 
ment of a center responsible for the dissemination of 
knowledge and information as to the availability of 
such teaching aids. 

8. We suggest the development of a statement of objectives 
for driver education and training programs, as indi- 
cated by the NPDEA Minimum Standards. 

9. We encourage all practitioners in this field to avail 
themselves of the forthcoming Federal Manual ori Driver 
Education and Training. We feel the driving school 
industry should strive immediately to implement the 
Federal standards recommended . 
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SEMINAR LEADER: John Kerrick 



RECORDER: Paul Halula 



The seminar group agreed with nearly all of the results of 
the four research studies conducted, and with the recommenda- 
tion that a single set of performance criteria be estab- 
lished. However, multiple standards are necessary in the 
various areas of the driver education and training field in 
course content and instructor qualifications. It is unreal- 
istic to require conformity of education and background for 
all instructors because of the totally different areas of 
training and many different needs of the public in these 
areas. Some basic areas defined were training of teenagers, 
adults, handicapped persons, military personnel, retraining 
of licensed drivers, and advanced training such as skid con- 
trol and commercial driving (buses and trucks) . Seldom, if 
ever, will any sample of a population develop the same pro- 
ficiency in the same amount of time in psychomotor skills. 
Therefore, both the high schools and commercial schools are 
needed in the driver education and training field. 

Our group made the following recommendations to improve the 
driver education and training industry and to reduce traffic 
accidents : 

1. A mixed symposium of public high school driver edu- 
cation teachers, commercial driver training school 
owners and instructors and other interested agencies 
should be held to agree upon problems and solutions 

in this field and to achieve more cooperative relation- 
ships. All three groups have much to contribute, and 
more harmony is badly needed. 

2. Courses should be established throughout the nation 
geared to the needs of the commercial schools. 

3. A greater number of periodic checks of driver per- 
formance should be established with special emphasis 
on emergency procedures. 

4. Advanced driving courses in emergency procedures should 
be established in commercial schools. 

5. A series of short-range studies could be very effective 
in developing better driver education and training, and 
these studies are needed now. 

The development of better motorcycle testing and schools 
to instruct in motorcycle operation should be encouraged. 
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7. Laws governing the licensing of driving schools in all 
states should be more uniform and more stringent. 

States with regulatory legislation have always de- 
veloped a better and more stable industry. 

8. Commercial driving schools instructors, properly li- 
censed by an appropriate state agency, are qualified 
and able to teach anyone eligible to receive a driver's 
license. Restrictive legislation in some states not 
allowing them to qualify teenagers for licenses is un- 
realistic. We do not feel that a college degree is 
necessary in order to teach a person to drive. 

9. Successful models for public and private cooperation, 
such as those utilized in the state of Ohio and the 
Province of Ontario, should be implemented on a wider 
scale . 

Our seminar group discussed the following additional topics: 

1. Courses conducted by Dr. Leon Brody of New York Uni- 
versity and the need for similar approaches throughout 
the nation. 

2. Unrealistic thinking on the part of the association of 
high school driver education teachers in attempting 
all adult driver training. Because of administrative 
difficulties, they cannot meet the needs of students. 

All were in agreement that this symposium is a major break- 
through in the driver education and training field. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: 



Marland Strasser 



RECORDER: Heinz Naumann 



1. The participants of this seminar group wish to commend 
the National Highway Safety Bureau for its outstanding 
efforts in the field of traffic safety in the short 
period of its existence. We v/ould encourage and recom- 
mend that the National Highway Safety Bureau continue 
its efforts in research to evaluate and improve the 
effectiveness of all traffic safety programs. 

2. We further recommend that the National Highway Safety 
Bureau conduct future symposia in a reasonable period 
of time that will bring together representatives of the 
commercial driving school industry and the public and 
private school programs and other appropriate interested 
parties for the purpose of improving the ,T state of the 
art". Such conferences are needed now to provide 
guidance to all areas of the driver education and 
driver training field. As research goes forward, re- 
sults will become available which should help all 
persons involved. 

3. The task of driving under present real-world con- 
ditions is a complex undertaking. The 1949 concept 
of driver education courses (30 + 6) appears to be 
inadequate with the tremendous increase of high speed 
and complex traffic flow. We, therefore, recommend 
that more research be initiated to determine the number 
of hours of behind-the-wheel training necessary to 
develop safe driving skill habits. 

Course content should be reviewed by a commission com- 
posed of all segments of those involved in traffic 
safety, and a new set of minimum standards developed. 

This seminar group, after listening intently to the re- 
ports on evaluation of driver training, recommends that 
the Bureau proceed immediately with the task analysis 
of driving as the first step in the desired scientific 
attack on the evaluation problem. 

4. We feel that a single research effort may need to be 
reported or announced by more than one document in 
order to reach, in an understandable form, all who 
should know about it- Some of these documents may be: 

A. The complete research report. This includes 
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project design, instrumentation, data, 
analysis r conclusions, and recommendations. 

This form is often required to tell the full 
story for other researchers and doubters and 
to fill contract requirements of the sponsors. 

B. A shorter version of # 1 above for journal 
publication and to fill the needs of most 
serious workers. 

C. An informative abstract to accompany #1 and 
#2 above. This is also used in clearinghouse 
publications and for storage in electronic 
information systems. 

D. A press release. This item, prepared jointly 
by the author and a sympathetic and under- 
standing public information officer, can aid 
in avoiding misunderstanding and misquotation. 

E* An interpretation of the research results 

directed toward specific changes in policies, 
manuals, and specifications. This document 
should be written in the language of the de- 
cision-maker rather than the researcher. 
Supporting information should be brief with 
fuller treatment carried by reference. 

Motivation was generally conceded to be very important 
for good driver performance. Finding that key motiva- 
tion is the problem. 

The various aspects of the total traffic safety movement 
should not be in competition with one another. There 
is room for all and plenty of work for all to do. 

Our group agrees enthusiastically with the hope ex- 
pressed that this symposium would be the beginning of 
our working together with other elements in the traffic 
safety field, such as driver licensing agencies and the 
public high school driver education segment. 



SEMINAR LEADER: 



Fletcher Platt 



RECORDER: Dewayne Marshman 



1. It is strongly recommended that the Department of 
Transportation exercise all possible haste in incorpor 
ting the findings of the five research studies into a 
finalized program of evaluation. We urge the imple- 
mentation of the chosen program as soon as possible. 

2. It is also recommended that a "clearinghouse" be 
established for translating research Into practicality 
for all driver training instructors. 

h thorough examination and study of current "course content 
should be made, extracting the content needed in the real- 
world driving of today, disregarding topics no longer 
de>emed essential, and emphasizing areas that have become 
more important to today's driving. We should strive to 
reach a specific level of proficiency and redesign the term 
of the course to meet this need. The decay rate of the 
present course rray be decreased by a new approach designed 
tc stimulate student interest. We should investigate the 
results made by private industry (e.g. , Greyhound Bus 
Company, United Parcel, commercial driving schools, Bell 
Telephone Company) in reducing accidents and violations. 
Their types of programs must produce favorable results, or 
they would be discarded quickly. 

3. Laws governing commercial driving schools should be 
standardized, as recommended by NPDEA . Present laws 
allow too much variance from state to state. 

4. We should have standardization of tne certification of 
commercial driving instructors, as recommended by 
NPDEA. 

5. There should be compulsory driver training for all 
beginning or entrance- level drivers. The amount of 
training should be determined by the level of pro- 
ficiency desired. 

6. We should begin an upgrading and sophisticating of 
driver license testing procedures to insure that the 
new drivers are capable of coping with real-world 
traffic situations. 

7. We should strive for compatible standards between 
instructor, tester, ar.d traffic enforcer. These areas 
are too closely related to remain entirely separate, 
ignoring common problems. 



I 
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I 8. There should be more effective communication between 

* commercial driving schools and public school driver 

education personnel. Both are working toward the same 

] goal: safer drivers and a corresponding reduction in 

fatalities, accidents, and violations. 

1 9. There should be a program of periodic retesting of 
licensed drivers to determine the possible need for 
retraining . 

| 10. If funds are available for the improvement of driver 

training instructors, they should be distributed on a 
non-discriminatory bas? s for the use of both the 
j public and private driving industries. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: Warren Rumsfield 



RECORDER: U* Hale Gammill 



1. The value of adapting methods such as those in use for 
pilot screening, training, and licensing to our 
driving school instruction and preparation was dis- 
cussed . 

It was agreed that further analysis of teaching 
methods used in preparing pilots might also prove 
valuable in training driver education teachers. 

2. Some studies indicate that at any age drivers are per- 
haps poorer when first beginning to drive. Accumu- 
lating experience at any age produces more skill and 
makes for a better driving record. Other studies 
indicate that impulsiveness, feelings of indifference, 
and resentment of authority are contributing causes 

to teenagers having collisions. It was pointed out 
that a Stanford research study indicates that the 
number one safety move to cut down collisions among 
young people is to let them mature a little longer 
before learning to drive. It was suggested that young 
people would be safer if they were at least eighteen 
years of age before driving. 

Although there are exceptions concerning sixteen year 
olds being mature enough to drive safely, it was 
unanimously agreed that waiting until e child is at 
least eighteen years old might certainly be better, 
from a highway safety point of view. 

3. Tests to measure attitudes were discussed, as well as 
the theory that a few dnyp intensive indoctrination 
of drivers might possibxy change attitudes. 

It was suggested that The National Professional Driver 
Education Association research chairman study the 
feasibility of some of our member schools assisting 
with the refinement and field testing of attitude 
measuring instruments . 

4. One school owner mentioned that the Harold Smith System 
solved his school's problem of molding ^eckless teen 
boys into safer drivers. The hazard of their wanting 
to speed was neutralized by the superior use of their 
eyes in conjir.ction with always having adequate space 
cushioning. 
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5. |r Should classroom teachers have instruction in behind- 
the-wheel training?" was an important question for 
this group. Various examples were given where public 
school and private school classroom driver education 
teachers had never taught behind-the-wheel driving. 

The group concluded that classroom teachers should 
have a valid driver's license with a good driving 
record, and should be experienced in behind- the-whee 1 
instruction . 

6. Another question raised was: "Wculd the quality of 

our instruction be better if our teachers were certi- 
fied college graduates?" Several driving school 
owners, who hired high school driver education teachers 
part-time and during the summer for behind-the-wheel 
training, told of the enthusiasm expressed by these 
teachers for the methods used by private driving 
schools. One high school driver education teacher was 
so impressed with what he learned from a professional 
school that he arranged a workshop for his colleagues. 
The driver education teachers from the district's 
several schools were taught in the classroom and on 
the road by a staff from the professional driving 
school. The group concluded that at present the best 
of professional driver training schools are oetter 
able to train their own behind-the-wheel instructors 
than are colleges or universi ties . 

7. Gi e member of the group stated that there should be a 
"single performance standard," but in his opinion there 
must also be "multiple types of programs and multiple 
teacher qualifications . " 

This statement was enthusiastically and unanimously 
endorsed by our seminar. 

8. The following question was raised: "What would be 

your reaction to the Department of Transportation 
financing training of your instructors in a junior 
college program, with your association developing the 
curriculum and furnishing the teachers for the course?" 
The probability that this plan would eventually result 
in a two-year teacher training program at no cost to 
the driving school was discussed. 

This plan could probably be sold to the profession if 
the instruction was not a prerequisite to hiring and 
did not delay putting the driver training teacher to 
work . 

q. In Canada , professional driving instructors and high 
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school teachers who wish to be trained as driver edu- 
cation specialists are trained by safety councils 
with the assistance of commercial driving instructors 
and university-level course directors. Also in 
Canada, departments of education authorize school 
beards to contract with commercial driving schools to 
perform the in-car instruction. 

This practice results in professional driving schools 
doing most of the behind- the-wheel training, while the 
public schools teach most of the classroom phase of 
driver education. 

It was suggested that in the United States high schools 
should teach only the classroom phase of driver sdu- 
cation , and prof essional driving schools should teach 
only behind- the-wheel training for teenagers. 

There was unanimous and wholehearted agreement that 
this plan might bring about permanent "peace” to the 
driver education field. 



SEMINAR LEADER: 



Thad Rarogiewicz 



RECORDER: Miles Barker 



Our group discussed many ideas concerning professional 

driving schools and gave much thought to the problems in- 
volved in attempting to evaluate their training programs. 

1. We feel that we must look for better methods of evalua- 
tion for driver training programs. One of the problems 
of evaluation is defining the driving task and then 
evaluating its effectiveness. A corollary would then 
be evaluating the driving school program. The driving 
task should be identified and procedures or measures 

be devised to measure the tasks and the proficiency 
of driving performance. Control states might be used 
where professional school teenage student's driving 
records would be compared with those of the public 
high school driver training students and with those 
receiving no training at all. At this time, good 
evaluative criteria have not been developed and, 
therefore, a finished product won't be produced. 
Problems of obtaining information concerning driving 
schools and the driving records of their graduates 
were discussed, such as the small percentage of returns 
received by the National Highway Safety Bureau on its 
questionnaire mailed to the various state Motor 
Vehicle Departments. The same problem would occur in 
mailing questionnaires to former students. 

2. Our group delved into many other problems of driver 
training besides those concerned with evaluation. The 
question of how far to go in research was raised. 

Where does it end, and where do the results of its 
findings, culminating in an action program, start? 

3. Multiple standards were discussed regarding both the 
type and kind of training for instructors and the 
length of both the classroom and the behind- the-wheel 
phase of the program as compared to that of the public 
high school instructors and the high school programs. 
The majority felt that the best instructor training 
for the behind-the-wheel phase could be done in the 
car, whereas the classroom phase could be done before 
the instructor was hired. It was felt that in this 
way, the effectiveness of the instructor training 
would be much greater than teacher certification where 
most of the training takes place in the classroom. 
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We commented on the opinion ' at ninety percent of 
good driving is due to correct seeing habits, which 
revolve around the space cushion method of driving. 
However, until licensing standards are upgraded, (and 
more stringent standards must be adopted at the 
insistance of the Federal government) it will be 
difficult to upgrade training standards. 

We raised the question regarding the correlation 
between the road-test examination grade and the subse- 
quent accident-experience ratio. As of now, there is 
no evidence to prove what a poor or a good road-test 
grade means. (Also, the variance in the difficulty 
of the road *test >*ould have to be considered) . 

Caution was expressed in comparing various types of 
students of commercial schools to teenagers of public 
high schools. For example, can the effectiveness of 
the number of hours of training a fifty-year-old widow 
be compared to the effectiveness of those hours re- 
quired to train an average high school teenager? It 
must be recognized that many of our students come to 
us after finding themselves incapable of learning from 
friends, relatives, public or adult school courses. 

The interesting idea was expressed that the teenage 
driving problem could be due to early learning processes 
and not to youth. 

The definition of education was bandied about and it 
was generally accepted that it was any learning 
experience, anywhere. 



SEMINAR LEADER; 



H. B. Vinson 



RECORDER: George Hensel 



Below are the summary statements of various problems 
discussed by our seminar group and the proposed solutions 
to these problems. 

1. Lack of communication between various safety groups, 
primarily the professional driving schools of America 
and the various high school educators. This lack of 
communication manifests itself in the two groups pull- 
ing diametrically on various problems, a general dis- 
trust of the other's motives, and unwillingness to try 
to resolve the problems together. The end result is 
that either group's casting doubts about the other 
group's abilities tends to reflect upon the original 
group. "If you punch holes in the front of the ’driver 
training boat,' then just as surely as the front end 
sinks, so shall the back." 

Our seminar group felt that a committee could be 
formed with representatives of each of the major groups 
involved in the safety program, such as representatives 
from the commercial schools, the high school group, 
safety council, auto manufacturers, insurance group, 
etc. This new group could meet periodically and dis- 
cuss the common problems and possible solutions. 

There would be a better "inter-communication" among 
various organizations working together in those areas 
where possible rather than opposing each ether. 

2. It was felt that there was not a proper criterion by 
which to measure the end results of professional 
driving schools . How can you properly evaluate a 
school? Is it by number of students passing the 
driving test, or the "quality" of the student trained 
(that is, how much he was taught, etc.)? It was felt 
that until a criterion is developed, the schools and 
various other agencies, such as the Department of 
Motor Vehicles, are M v;orking in the dark" in regard to 
professional driving schools. 

This is a tough problem, but one that should be 
resolved. It was proposed that a study group be 
formed to ascertain if it would be possible to develop 
a set of standards which would be used to evaluate 
professional driving schools. It was realized that 
the National Professional Driver Education Association 
has developed such a set of standards, and one of the 
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research firms has proposed a tentative set of 
standards. It was suggested that these two proposed 
sets of standards be used as a base from which to 
proceed . 

The current high school standard of “30 and 6 1 '-- that 
is, 30 hours of classroom and 6 hours of behiud-the- 
wheel training is a problem because the general public 
is not aware that a student cannot be taught in 6 hours 
of behind- the-whee 1 training. Parents are led to 
believe that their child has been " taught to completion. 
The problem is further compounded when a professional 
driving school tries to give the student 15 or 20 hours 
of such training, as recommended by the National 
Professional Driver Education Association. The p’ blic 
feels the lessons are being prolonged. 

This symposium should 90 on record as strongly 
advocating abandonment of the so-called "6 hours of 
behind-the-wheel training.” A more realistic figure of 
of 10, 12, 15, or 20 hours should be set. It was 
further realized that all national leading authorities 
in the field of driver education-driver training indi- 
cate that 15 or more hours should be recommended. 

Japan has a minimum of 22 hours behind the wheel. 
Germany, Sweden, and England also indicate much higher 
hours, and the National Professional Driver Education 
Association is on record as* advocating at least 15 
hours of behind-the-wheel training. 

It was strongly felt that the high schools would have 
a much better record for themselves in teaching half 
the number of students they are currently instructing 
with 12 hours per student, than with the current 6 
hours. At least those drivers would be better trained 
and more capable of taking their rightful place on the 
highways of America ~ 

The Department of Motor Vehicles tests throughout the 
nation are far too easy. We realize that there is in 
many states a budgetary and manpower problem? however, 
in practically all cases the state test is a farce. 

It is a wonder that the annual mortality rate on the 
highways is not much higher than it is. It was strong- 
ly felt that the state examiner is in a key position 
to prevent incompetents from becoming part of our 
motoring public. 

We strongly advocate that the various state driving 
tests become much more stringent. It was pointed out 
that in some states the test ii completed in 4 or 5 
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minutes. The time element to conduct a test properly 
should be much more realistic, and the charge should 
be passed on to the recipient of the test. If this 
necessitates doubling or tripling the cost of obtain- 
ing a driver's license, it would still be a bargain in 
today's society. 

There seems to be a general lack of agreement on hew 
long it takes to train a person to drive n car properly, 
what the public has a right to expect in terms of 
number of hours of training in a high school or commer- 
cial driving school course, what yardsticks should be 
applied, what items should be covered, how much time 
should be spent on these items and, in what sequence 
should they be given. It was realized that it may 
take many months to become a proficient driver, and 
yet a certain standard or skill level should be obtained 
before the student is licensed to drive on his own. 



With all the money being spent by the Federal govern- 
ment on possible solutions to safety, it was felt that 
it would be a worthwhile project to undertake a survey 
to answer the question, "How long does it really take 
to learn to drive?" This survey would encompass hi^h 
school driver training programs, professional driving 
school programs, various Departments of Motor Vehicles, 
and the more progressive foreign countries, such as 
Sweden, England, Germany, etc. From all this informa- 
tion we should be able to reach some basic conclusions 
on the question. 



It was felt by our study group that there should be 
more symposia of this type for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating information and seeking possible solutions to 
some of the more outstanding problems. Our seminar 
group wants to go on record as strongly advocating 
that this be developed in the very near future. 
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SEMINAR LEADER: 



Paul Hill 



RECORDER: John Woods 



Despite the absence of conclusive statistical evidence to 
prove our position, we, as professional driver trainers, 
maintain a strong conviction that the fully trained driver 
is the best available answer to improved road safety and 
accident prevention. 

1. We believe that statistical evidence to support this 
stance will develop as an improved data base develops 
and iesearch continues, and we enthusiastically support 
further research and development: by private and 
public agencies in this area. 

2. We also believe that the present and future need for 
really effective driver training is of such magnitude 
that neither the professional nor the secondary school 
driver training systems can possibly assume sole 
responsibility for the total student load. Indeed, 
there is every reason to think that the volume of 
students will be so great that there will be a serious 
shortage of trained personnel in both systems. There- 
fore, the question becomes not one of competiti n 
between two systems, but how this demand can be most 
effectively managed, with primary emphasis on 
measurable results, on measurable improvements in 
driver performance. Cooperation and interchange of 
ideas between the two systems is imperative. 

3. We urge that all persons and organizations interested 
in driver education and training "close the circle" in 
a working relationship among the professional and 
secondary school driver training systems and other 
state and Federal government and non-government organi- 
zations interested in driver education and training. 

4. We encourage the development of both "short-range" and 
"long-range" research systems and workable plans to 
develop and meet higher standards for courses in 
driver training and education ior the personnel enter- 
ing this field. 

5. The professional driving schools would welcome sugges- 
tions in the area of improved teaching techniques and 
methods from any source for practical evaluation. 

Since NPDEA is now the source of many useful instruc- 
tional and evaluative materials, we urge the widest 
possible dissemination of these materials. We urge 



also that further research in the area of evaluation 
be made at the earliest possible date in the specific 
areas of classroom instruction, simulator u ^ ^ the 

behind-the-wheel phase of driver training anu > - ^rlion. 

7. We recommend that every attempt be made to tailor 
instruction to meet the particular individual students 
needs. There is an urgent need for both the professional 
and secondary school system to be released from the 
archaic and inflexible imprisonment of the now obsolete 
single standard 30+6 theory. This is necessary to 
permit the flexibility required to develop multiple 
training standards and to make possible the evaluation 

of the practical effectiveness of the new techniques 
and time standards. 

8. Since present driver testing procedures are woefully 
inadequate, we suggest more rigid testing. This would 
force improvement in training and educational techniques. 
It is a step which probably could be accomplished very 
soon by state highway licensing agencies using their 
present authority under existing state legislation. 
Therefore, we feel this improvement is deserving of 
immediate attention from all levels of government' 1 
safety units as a first priority. 
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THE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS RESEARCH CAR 



Fletcher N. Platt, Manager 

Traffic Safety and Highway Improvement Dept. 
Ford Motor Company 



Mr. Platt ii Manager of Fnxd Motor Company'* Traffic Safety and 
Highway Irr.pr ovement Department. He gained th * company in 1950 in 
the Ford Division Truck Sales Departrent. He soon was promoted tc 
the marketing staff and later served as a product planning assistant 
in the executive office. 

Sefore joining Ford, he held executive engineering positions with 
Kheem Manufacturing Company, Fa Iser-Fleetwinga Company, and Chanee- 
vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Mr. Platt earned s Bachelor of Science degree in aeronautical engineering 
from the University of Michigan In 1938. He i« a licensed pilot. 

An inventor, Mr. Platt recently designed and developed the Ford 
Sentinel, an experimental driver aid which warns the driver if he 
tecojriea erratic in hi-, driving. He is credited w'ith. the development 
of the time-lapse driver education filmitrlp series produced by Ford 
and used widely throughout the United states. He has authored papers 
on highway systems, driver behavior, and traffic characteristics. He 
it a proponent of the automobile Beat belt, advocating its safety 
value and usage &■ early as 1953. He also r>aa gained first-hand 
knowledge of foreign transportation problems through his European 
trave Is . 

Mr. Platt is • Director o: the Traffic S.lety Association of Detroit 
and a member of the Board of Directors of the National Safety Council. 

He also it a member of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, American institute cf Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, and Human Factors Society. 



The Highway Systems Research (HSR) Car, developed by Ford's 
Traffic Safety and Highway Improvement Department, on the 
outside looks like any other Mercury convertible. But on 
the inside it has an array of electronic equipment, sensors, 
counters, and a gold-plated steering wheel that can pick up 
the driver's stress and pulse. 

Basic ideas for the HSR Car have been under development for 
more than 12 years. In 1957 Dr. Bruce Greenshields of the 
University of Michigan developed an instrument called the 
Drivometer for measuring traffic flow. The Drivometer went 
through several modifications with additional sensors being 
added in order to evaluate driver as well as traffic charac- 
teristics. Dr. Greenshields' work was sponsored by Ford 
Motor Company and Ford Motor Company Fund in addition to a 
research grant by the Federal government. 

The HSR Car sensors are connected to a 20-channel magnetic 
tape recorder in the trunk of the car. The recorder is 
programmed so that the tape can be fed directly into a 
computer for analysis of important characteristics of the 
driver in controlling the car and the motions of the car on 
the road. Thus, both physiological characteristics and the 
skill of the driver in various traffic, road, and weather 
conditions also are recorded. 
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The computer program for data reduction provides information 
periodically on a time oi distance basis to fit the experi- 
mental design. Data from individual variables can be sub- 
totaled and totaled for each test run by the operator of the 
equipment in the car. In addition to printing the data, the 
program provides for a card deck which includes driver and 
trip information, subtotals and totals of the individual 
variables. In addition, certain derived data, including 
miles per hour and standard deviations of selected variables, 
are provided. 

Since November, 1967, the HSR Car has been used for a number 
of research projects across the country. The first production 
unit now has been installed into a 1969 model Mercury Marquis 
convertible by Chesapeake Systems Corporation, the company 
now manufacturing the equipment. 

Among organizations participating in the use of the 1967-68 
HSR Car have been: Insurance Company of North America, 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, North Carolina 
State University, Texas ASM University, University of 
California (UCLA), California Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Iowa State University, and University of South Dakota. The 
attached table provides a brief summary of the car’s use by 
individual organizations. 

For 1969, Ford plans to carry out certain in-company studies, 
to loan the car for selected research by doctoral candidates , 
and to offer a lease plan for funded projects. 

Several states are developing plans to purchase or lease HSR 
equipment for driver education and driver licensing research. 
Another state is proposing to evaluate the effects of certain 
drugs on night vision. 

In a recently completed contract for the National Highway 
Safety Bureau, headed by the Institute for Educational 
Development, the HSR equipment was recommended for evalua- 
tion of driver efficiency and va' idation of program effective- 
ness. Validation of driver characteristics by the HSR 
equipment not only will be meaningful in relation to driver 
populations, but related variables will also be meaningful in 
traffic control and highway design characteristics as well. 
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HIGHWAY SYSTEMS RESEARCH CAR 



RECENT STUDIES AND REVIEW 



November, 1967 -- January, 1968 



Insurance Company of 
North America 

Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 



- Accident Predictability of 
Dri vers 

Development of a systematic 
long-range program to dis- 
criminate between good and 
high risk drivers . Testing 
of company personnel with 
different driving records > 



February, 1968 



Department of Public 
Ins t ruction 
State of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg s Pennsylvania 



Department of Civil 
Engineering 
North Carolina State 
Universi ty 

Raleigh , North Carolina 



Demons tration 



Demonstration and preliminary 
discussion in the area of 
traffic engineering and human 
factors . 

Demons trati on Tests 



Traffic flow studies relative 
to various functional clas- 
sifications of highways 

Measure the quality of flow 
on urban arterial streets . 



March, 1958 



Department of Psychology 
Pennsylvania State 
University 
University Park 
Pennsy Ivania 



Fatigue Run Demonstration 
Tests 

Possible use of vehicle to 
study the problem of alert- 
ness and attention to the 
driving task . 



Fatigue run from Pen>\sy Ivania 
to Dearborn 3 Michigan 
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April, 1968 



Highway Transportation 
Ins titute 
Texas A & M 
College Station, Texas 



Department of Psychology 
University of C ali f ornia 
Los Angeles, California 



Department of Motor Vehicles 
State of California 
Sacramento , California 



May, 

Department of Education 
Iowa State University 
Ames , Iowa 



Department of Psychology 
Iowa State University 
Ames , Iova 



- Doctoral Thesis -- Freeway 
M erging Research for Depart - 
ment of Transportation r s 
Bureau of Public Roads 

Investigate the feasibility 
of a merging control system 
for moving vehicles, to aid 
freeway ramp drivers in merg- 
ing without requiring them to 
stop. Also , test driver 
visibility and related driver 
comfort . 

- Comparison with UCLA Simulator , 
Demonstration Tests 

Driving ability as affected 
by age, test learners for 
comparative driving behavior , 
discriminate accident-free 
and high- accident drivers . 

- D river Tests of High-Ris k 
Subje cts 

A pilot program for use in 
area of driver licensing , 
reexamination, training . 



- Doctoral Thesis -- Warm-Up 
Changes in Drivers 

To gather information about 
the physiological changes 
that take place in a driver 
during the first half hour 
of driving , 

- Master r s Thesis -- Driver 
Sub task Stress 

Use adaptive auditory stressor 
with drivers in the HSR Car. 
Correlate physical and physio- 
logical response measures as 
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function of stress level and 
compare with similar laboratory 
tes ts . 



June, 1968 



Human Factors Laboratory - Doctoral Thesis -- Rural 

Psychology Department Driving Patterns a nd Simulato r 

University of South Dakota Comparison 

Investigation of the relation- 

ship between simulator based 
measurement of driver perform- 
ance and on-the-ro ad perform - 
an ce . 



July, 1968 



School of Medical Hygiene - De mons tratio ns 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis , Minnesota Demonstrations before Bureau 

of Public Roads , university > 
state and local officials . 
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AN APPROACH TO DRIVER TRAINING 



Harold L. Smith 
Founder 

Driver Improvement Institute, Inc. 



Mr. Smith i« a veteran driving instructor, and founder sf the Harold 
smith Driver Improvement institute, inc„, in San Diego, California! 

His ba.-kgrend includes training and coniultatien for professional 
driver* employed t.y auch giant companies as Ford Hctor Compary, fnitre 
Farcel Service, American C.&* Association, Pell Telephone Companies, 
and many other of the nation’s major vehicle fleet operators. 

riarold Smith began his career in the driver tehavicr field in lMfi 
At that time, he oren+4 one of Detroft’a first driving schools. He 
soon realized that the cor.ve it iona 1 means of instruction tauoht the 
prospective driver only the rules c{ the road and the mechanics cf 
starting, stopping, and steering. The majority of drivers did not 
learn the kind of habits that lead to years of accident-free driving- 

In 19<B, Smith reasoned that the eye and the rind are the instruments 
which turn driving experiences into positive behavior patterns. With 
the accuracy of this reasoning veil established, he developed the 
five basic steps to improve driver seeing habits To test his system, 
e worked for several year* as a driver training con»r’ ‘.ant in 
varieuj trucking companies- -training truck drivera cn the job, ore 
at a time, in their reapectlve assigned vehicle*. The result* were 
dramatic that the Ford Motor Company, through its Heavy Truck 
Department, retained Smith to train teachers of his system, Hence, 
he worked with safety director!, safety *upervi*Cr«, and driver 
trainer# representing both common and private carriers In the trans- 
portation induatry. throughout the country. 



The Smith System can be described as "the ultimate in de- 
fensive driving"; yet it is the most positive approach to 
protecting the driver from the irregular and inconsistent 
actions of other motorists. Rather than count on an 
indefinite series of reactions to the unanticipated move- 
ments of others, the Smith System provides the student with 
a practical working formula to follow, a positive plan for 
his driving pattern. 

When one doesn’t provide proper spacing between his car and 
the one directly in front, he loses the ability to see all 
that’s up ahead. And up ahead is where he’s going. Hope- 
fully, it will not be into an unknown danger situation 
because the situation is not seen. The driver who rides 
the vehicle in front too closely is sitting there looking 
at a big moving billboard with a couple of brake lights 
that occasionally light up -- and that’s the only hint he 
gets of any changes up front. Such e driver's eyes are 
leading his car by only one second -- less than three car 
lengths at a mere 30 miles per hour. This driver lives in 
a world of surprises -- of the unpleasant variety -- 
especially when you consider that the average person has a 
reaction time that takes 3/4 of the time in which he can 
take corrective actionl 



1 



Space and visibility are the keys to no-accident driving as 
I teach it. Space and visibility are not a system of car 
control as such, but guide the student techniques in driving 
which provide the closest thing to an accident-free driving 
guarantee that he will find. The driver who doesn't let 
himself see where he's going or provide an "out" for his 
vehicle in verms of space to go when the going gets rough 
is making himself look bad, feel bad, and is gambling his 
and others' lives and property for absolutely no reason. 

My five rules for safe driving are as follows: 

Rule One: Aim high in steering. The first consideration in 

Space Cushion driving is to find a safe initial path for the 
vehicle -- a place to put the vehicle and keep it moving in 
a safe steering path. When driving a motor vehicle at 25 
to 30 mph . , the driver must have a steering path picked out 
several hundred feet ahead. You can't throw a ball at a 
given target or ride a bicycle and keep your balance unless 
you are looking at the place where you want the ball or 
bicycle to go. That's how it is witn steering a motor 
vehicle# too. Give a frequent, quick glance well ahead at 
the center of your individual driving path. 

Rule Two: Get the big picture . Few persons realize that 

we see clearly and distinctly only through a small cone of 
central eyesight. When you look 100 feet ahead, all you 
can see with this central eyesight at any given moment is 
an area 5 feet in diameter. At 1000 feet, this area is only 
52 feet wide. There are three parts to the "big picture." 

It is sidewalk to sidewalk wide and extends from your front 
bumper to a full city block ahead on the street at city 
driving speed. It contains both ground (things that won't 
move) and objects (people, signals). In viewing the "big 
picture," watch the objects up to one block ahead that will 
affect you or be affected by you. To get the "big picture," 
first eliminate physical barriers that would prevent you 
from seeing a full block down the roadway (buses, etc.). 

Then establish a minimum of six car-lengths following distance 
out front. 

Rule Three ; Keep your eyes moving. It is unnatural for 
our eyes to stop moving, and yet the most natural things in 
the world to a driver sitting at a red light is to stare at 
it. Since staring and fixation of the eyes is an unnatural 
condition, it certainly hampers one's ability to see outside 
the three degree cone fixed on the traffic light. Always 
look right and left before starting up at intersections. 

And, while you're moving your eyes over the scene in front 
of you, don't neglect your rear-view mirror. It should be 
checked every five to eight seconds. 
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Rule Four: Leave yourself an "out.” Don't ever let your 

wheels get ahead of your eyes. Too few drivers recognize 
that speed can be too fast for conditions on a clear and 
bright day in light traffic. 

Rule Five: Make sure they see you. The horn, the lights, 

and eye contact are your communication tools with other 
drivers and pedestrians. Use these tools positively in a 
controlled approach -- not a last-minute panic -- so that 
the other fellow knows you are there and has a good idea of 
your intentions. When you see a person who is threatening 
to enter your path and you must depend on that person to 
stay put until you have safely passed that point, tap your 
horn in a friendly manner, and do it early enough so that 
you will get an eye contact from the person with whom you 
are communicating. The proper use of the horn seems to be 
a lost art. The horn is used too little to express a 
friendly message, too often to express wild alarm or to 
deliver an angry blast. Communication to those in back of 
you can take the form of hand signals , soft brake taps to 
warn of slowing, and the turn indicators that are virtually 
standard equipment on cars today. 

The proven rules of the Smith System will help the student 
only if he remembers them and applies them. He should 
read and reread them until they are firmly imprinted in his 
mind . 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION IN A MOBILE VEHICLE IN TRAFFIC 



Alfred C. Finch, Manager 
Motor Transportation Department 
National Safety Council 



Mr. Finch is Meager, Mctor Transportation Department. Kitimal 
Safety Council, where he is responsible for the operation of the 
Council'* services to motor fleets throughout the rnited States and 
Canada, he supervises staff work for the Motor Transportation 
Conference and its three sections comprising corwercial vehicle, 
transit and school transportation operations. 

Mr. Finch joined the National Stfety Council in 19i? and has 
instituted a variety of program services including supervising the 
creation of the Kctcr Fleet Safety Manual, the first text of its kind 
in the fleet field. He designed ■ computer program to process the 
quarter million Safe Driver Awards issued each year to the one-half 
million drivers enrolled in the Council's fleet program. 

He is a graduate of Northwestern University and was Assistant 
Superintendent of Safety for United Airlines before joining the 
National Safety Council. 

He designed and aupervised the system to 
in a vehicle in traffic to record action 
Ms efforts, a dormant system of judging 
’Timed Interval .* was popularired and is 
method of measuring following distance. 

The council’s popular defensive driving course was created in his 
department, and he supervised the pilot testing of the proarar as 
it was introduced to the motoring public. The course is an adaptation 
cf the concept of training developed by the National Fafrty Council 
to make expert drivers Out ef professional fleet drivers. 



use closed circuit t e l ev i s ion 
and driver reaction. Through 
following distance, called 
fast becoming a standard 



Tie television program we are about to see is a video-tape 
replay of a closed circuit television test program conducted 
in 1968 by the National Safety Council to study the feasi- 
bility of CCTV in a motor vehicle in traffic. 

The test program, the first of what we hope will be a fore- 
runner of future in-'depth studies, was a low budget pilot 
investigation . 

Although inexpensive by comparison to some studies thc.t 
have been made, we were able to carry out the basic work and 
to arrive at some definite conclusions concerning the 
properties and benefits of video recording and its instant 
playback features . 

Initial funds for the project were donated by members of the 
National Professional Driver Education Association. To each 
of the dollars totalling $3500.00 that were contributed, the 
National Safety Council added, on a matching basis, twr for 
one out of our operating funds. 

In addition, the Dodge Division of the Chrysler Corporation 
provided a van-type vehicle for the test, and Sony and Pana- 
sonic loaned equipment for the tests. 
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The feasibility study was conceived in order to assist the 
work of the Motor Transportation Department of the National 
Safety Council, responsible for training aids and improve- 
ment programs to aid the driving task for professional 
drivers. Technical assistance was contracted for at the 
University of Wisconsin, with Frazier Damron, Director of 
Research and Driver Education, and Lynn Yeazel, Director of 
Instructional Television, as co-investigators earmarked 
to carry out the program. The system was designed jointly 
by the staffs of the Motor Transportation and Research 
Departments of the National Safety Council and the co- 
investigators . 

The purpose of the study was to see if closed circuit tele- 
vision could accurately mirror the driving task and effec- 
tively record traffic actions and driver reactions. Through 
the facility of instant replay, it was possible to test these 
factors . 

We know that people develop driving habits that are deep- 
seated, and, often, unless they can see these driving errors, 
it is hard for them to realize the need for improvement. A 
study conducted in early 1960 by Dr. James Malfetti, of 
Columbia University, helped us to establish the fact that a 
driver, even though he knows he's being tested, cannot con- 
ceal bad driving habits for long. If these bad habits are 
televised, we can obtain a permanent record. 

Specific objectives listed in the feasibility study were as 
follows : 

1. Does a video tape recroding system (VTR) accurately 
depict the real traffic scene and driver responses? 
Can the camera see enough of the traffic picture 

to be useful? 

2. Is video tape recording "hardware" mechanical iy 
and electronically reliable when used in a motor 
vehicle in traffic and when operated on power 
provided by the vehicle? 

3. How does a basic video tape system compare with 
a conplex system? 

Again, the two questions asked were: 

A. Reliability of monitoring and, 

B. Mechanical and electronic reliability 

A basic system consisted of one camera, one recorder, and a 
monitor for replay. 
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A complex system consisted of two or more cameras and the 
electronic gear to show two or more cameras on a single 
monitor . 

The complex system selected consisted of two phases. In 
Phase 1, two cameras were superimposed on a single screen, 
and in Phase 2, the screen was split to allow one camera to 
occupy 70 percent of the screen for traffic and the other 
camera to occupy the balance of the screen to record 
electrically instrumented driver reaction. Sony and Pana- 
sonic cameras, monitors, video tape recorders, etc. were 
used for the basic and complex systems. 

The television systems chosen required the least power 
consistent with stable picture replay. 

In comparison with more expensive and complex television 
systems, picture quality was acceptable. 

During the test, both cameras were mounted in a fixed position, 
and the traffic camera picked up an arc extending 45 degrees 
far out in front of the vehicle. The camera was set as close 
as possible to the eye level of the driver and with a zoom 
lens we were able to adjust the picture to relate < s close 
as possible to the image received by the eye of the driver. 

For the most part, tests were conducted in fair weather. Etow- 
ever, some of the tests were conducted with overcast skies and 
during rainy weather. Usable oictures were obtained under 
all types of weather conditions encountered. 

The automatic features of camera and recording decks gave 
consistent results regardless of the direction of the 
vehicle in traffic. The test course provided an opport jr ity 
to head the vehicle in all four directions of the compass. 

For purposes of this test, a single driver drove the test 
course which consisted of approximately 30 minutes of all 
forms of traffic conditions in the city of Madison, Wisconsin. 
The route was selected to include as many types of traffic 
situations as possible, such as streets in the central city 
business section, residential neighborhoods, school streets, 
boulevards, expressways, suburban and rural streets, and 
highways . 

Twenty errors were purposely performed in each test run 
completed. Thirteen runs were man-made on the superimposed 
picture complex; eight test runs were made on the split 
screen complex. The driver attempted as nearly as possible, 
with regard for the safety of the vehicle and others, to 
perform the driving errors at the same location in traffic 
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for each test run. Density of traffic and problems encountered 
at the specific time of the error caused some slight varia- 
tions in the timing and the place that the event occurred. 

Driving errors were selected to give us as representative a 
sampling as possible, with soma mistakes subtle and some 
obvious. Of course, since this was filmed live in traffic, 
each test run was subject co conditions that existed at 
the time of the run. Some unintentional errors occurred 
during the test run, but as a rule these were kept to a 
minimum. 

The feedback we wishad to obtain from the test consisted of 
several types of viewing by various types of people. We 
chose students at the University, driver education instructors 
at the University for summer seminars, ccmmercial driving 
school trainers, and fle*.et safety supervisors. We assumed 
at the start of the tests that there would be some 
differences in judgmental ability of the persons chosen to 
provide feedback of the system. This was obvious as the 
tests were conducted, and statistical means were used to 
establish controls that would minimize the effects of personal 
judgment differences. 



For every test run made, one or more in-vehicle observers 
were asked to ident.i fy driving errors as they occurred. 

This group was also given a chance to review within twenty- 
four hours a test tape on a TV studio monitor. They again 
were asked to record driving errors seen on the television 
monitor. Another group was asked to give us feedback by 
viewing the television monitor in the studio only. Both 
groups were given an opportunity to react also to a delayed 
viewing of the televised tape replay. 



Although a much more detailed report of the statistics in- 
volved in the feasibility study will appear in the National 
Safety Council's Research Journal , and there has been an 
introductory story in the Council's Traffic Safety magazine, 
we will briefly describe the comparative results of the tests. 

We chose a 75 percent error recognition factor as a possible 
cut-off point to evaluate feasibility. It was encouraging 
to note that the data revealed, in all instances, a 75 per- 
cent factor or more on an average as a recognition level. 

In Phase 1, the control group recognized 96 percent of the 
errors they identified live versus those they identified 
during the initial video tape viewing. The Phase 2 control 
group scored even better. 

Since the control group in both phases represented the real- 
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life or ideal observation, all other scores were compared with 
these mean scores. Standard deviation for Phase 1 from the 
mean did not exceed 3.67 and had a 2.61 average. The live 
mean averaged 15.9 out of 20 errors. The replay averaged 
15.2 errors. Standard deviation for Phase 2 did not exceed 
3.27 and averaged 2.34. The live mean in Phase 2 averaged 
11.8 out of 20 errors. The replay averaged 16.2 errors. 

The conclusions we have reached in a report being prepared 
on the feasibility study are as follows: 

1. A basic video system reproduces the real traffic 
scene with sufficient accuracy to obtain at least 
a 75 percent recognition of driving errors. 

2. A complex system with screen splitting capability 
reproduces the real traffic scene to obtain 82 
percent recognition of driving errors, which is 
better than the basic system of 75 percent. 

3. The TV only observers from Phase 1 who were given 
equal observational experience to the delayed TV 
group by a second TV exposure scored higher (81 per- 
cent) than the delayed TV group (77.4 percent) with 
live in-van experience. 

4 . The TV only observers for Phase 2 , when given 
equal observational experience to delayed TV group 
by second exposure, scored the same or 96.4 percent 
as delayed television group with in-van experience. 

5. Observational experiences, related to the recog- 
nition of driving errors, can be elicited best from 
live in-van experience when followed by immediate 
television playback. 

6. Present "state of the art” systems conforming to 
the specifications of the study are mechanically 
and electronically reliable co the extent that 
it is most practical to use them in mobile 
vehicular activities. 

The feasibility study should be followed by in-depth studies 
using guest drivers so that application of the principles 
discovered in the study can be applied and measured. 
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STATE TESTS, RULES , AND REGULATIONS FOR 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTORS 



This phase of the program provided an opportunity for an 
informal report and discussion of the variations in state 
regulations regarding the licensing of commercial driving 
schools. Three panel members representing di f ferent parts 
of the country first presented an overall view of the 
regulations in their particular states, and then answered 
questions from the audience » 

JOHN S. WOODS-- MASSACHUSETTS 

President, Professional Driver Education Association 
of Massachusetts 



Hr. wood* vii educated in th* Quiftcy, Kasaachusett s , school system, 

He served in the United States Navy for three years during World 
War II. Alter hi* discharge. Hr. Woods entered the driver education 
business as a part-tire driver education teacher, and subaequer tly 
as a ful'-time instructor for about ten yeara. 

In 19 59, John Woods and hia brother, Wi Ilian, formed their own driving 
school. Wood* 1 South Shore Auto School , Inc., In flraintree, 
Massachusetts. During the past ten year*, they have expanded to four 
locations, which include* of fieri and class room*. The school has 
automobiles for driver education purpese*. and employe JO people. 

Mr. Woodi is a member of the Braintree Notary, president of the 
Braintree Business a Professional Association. President of the 
Professional Driver Education Association of Massachusetts, and 
serve? op. the Bon'd of Directors of the National Professional Driver 
Education Association- Prior to serving as the rreaident of the 
State Association, Mr. Wood* vii its Vice President for two ternn. 

Ke has been an advisor on state legislation with regird to traffic 
safety for many year*- 



Massachusetts first began licensing commercial schools in 
1953, at which time a separate department within the Registry 
of Motor Vehicles was established for their control. All 
schools were required to keep a single entry ledger of names 
and addresses and a lesson record card on each pupil receiving 
instruction from the school. 

In 1957, the Registry granted the right to the commercial 
schools to participate in the 30 and 6 driver education 
program with the same benefits in insurance deductions that 
were being received from the course given in the secondary 
schools. The Department of Public Safety required that 
each commercial school classroom comply with all safety 
standards required of any school classroom (fireproofing, 
lighting, etc , ) , 
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Until two years ago, a high school could issue ci certificate 
on its own letterhead. Now, high school certificates of 
course completion must be issued by the Registry. These 
certificates allow the students to get their licenses at 
16 1/2 years of age instead of 17, and give them insurance 
discount until age 25. 



Th:\i3 year we are recommending to the state changes in conduct 
and the regulation of commercial schools. One such recommen- 
dation will be a change in program requirements. We are 
asking for a program requiring 30 classroom hours and 8 hours 
of behind-the-wheel instruction -- a two hour increase in 
on-the-road instruction. Some other improvements we hope 
to implement include a definition of a driving school that 
classifies the school as to the types of services it offers 
(e.g., a full program or only behind-the-wheel instruction). 
We also want to define the term "driving instructor' 1 to show 
whether he is a classroom or a behind-the-wheel instructor. 

At the present time, the behind-the-wheel instructor is re- 
quired to complete a state-approved 45-hour course in driver 
education, and an additional advanced course of 45 hours is 
required to teach in the classroom. We have recommended that 
the classroom instructor be required to have a minimum of 60 
college semester hours along with the above courses. 



This past year, 66,000 teenagers received their certificates, 
and approximately 50,000 of these were received from 
commercial schools receiving no subsidization. 
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THAD RAROGI EWI CZ — OHIO 
Midwest Regional Director, NPDEA 



Parogiewicz is presently the owner and »res idont , respectively, 
of two professional driving schools r the * -Easy Me thcd-Nat ior.al 
Driving School located in Canton, Ohio, «,Mch has teen in business since 
November, 1954, and the A-Academy Driving School, T nc., located in 
Akron, Ohio, which hn been in businers since October, 1964. 

Driver education courses at the university of Houston, the University 
of Texas, and at Ohio University have been completed by >tr . Paroqieviez, 
who has also graduated fnvm the 40 hour Sn>ith System teacher training 
course given by Harold L. itb. in his own communities be has given 
voluntarily of hit time frz defective driving clinics, driver 
improvement lectures, and other traffic safety projects, 

hr. Raroglewlcc wts the charter Secretary Of the National Professional 
Driver Education Asaociation *f' ing In this capacity for four years, 
and he was alto the charter President of the Ohio Professional Driver 
Education Association serving for a period three years. He is 
presently the Midwest Regional Director of the NPDEA, and the vice 
president of OPDEA, He it one of four persons on the North American 
continent to hold a place on the NPDEA National Commission on Driving 
School Management as well as being or.e of four members to hold a 
lifetime seat on the NPDEA Board of Directors. Serving on the NTDEA 
Curriculum Policy Committee, he helped develop the New Driver’s Guide 
and the NPDEA Rec ommended Course Content Standards . 

5 ome of his professional af f 1 1 i at ions include bein? a member of many 
years standing of the American Driver fc Traffic Safety Associationr the 
Ohio Driver i Safety Fducation Association, the Council for Rasic 
Education, and the National Safety Council. 



The Ohio licensing law, ru 
effect on January 1, 1958. 
under the jurisdiction of 
and under the supervision 
the rules and regulations 
mercial school owners were 
supervision and because no 
need for such regulation, 
school owners were calling 



les, and regulations went into 

The commercial schools were placed 
the Department of Highway Safety 
of the State Highway Patrol. When 
first went into effect, the com- 
alarmed because of fear of police 
one had attempted to explain the 
However, within 18 months the 
for stiffer regulations. 



Three types of schools were set up under the licensing law. 
Type "A" schools could teach behind- the-wheel and in the 
classroom; type T, B" could teach behind-the-wheel ; and type 
"C" could teach only in the classroom. The law calls for 
the owner or manager of a commercial school to have completed 
a college safety course, and all instructors in our schools 
must have 40 hours of in-service training before they may 
apply for an instructor’s license. 



In January of 1967, we finally were able to get a revision 
in our rules and regulations. The original "A, P, C" school 
concept was eliminated. We now have "A," "B f 11 "C,” and "D” 
classifications, but on a different rating scale. Today, 
the class "A" school must give both behind-the-wheel and 
classroom instruction, the class "B” school gives motorcycle 
training only, the class M C" school gives truck driver train- 
ing only, and the class "D M school is a truck driver training 
school whose home office is located outside of Ohio. Our 
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time standard was changed to require eight hours of in-car 
and eight hours of classroom work. All class "A" schools 
must comply. 



On July 1, 1969, another change will go into effect, A 
mandatory "under 18" law will require each youth to finish 
a state-approved course in order to get his drivers license. 
The approved commercial driving school course will consist 
of eight hours of in-car plus 10 hours of classroom work. 

The high school course will consist of 36 hours of class 
work, 13 hours of observation time in the car, and six 
hours of driving time. 

We have a program in Ohio whereby public schools can contract 
with commercial schools to do the behind-the-wheel work, 
provided that credit isn't given toward graduation. When 
a commercial school contracts for this work, it must comply 
with the course content standard of the high school. 

The biggest problem of the driving school industry in Ohio 
is a lack of enforcement of the present laws, which is due 
to inadequate manpower in our State Highway Patrol. 



RICHARD DOOTSON- -CALIFORNIA 

Past Chairman, Driving School Association of California, 
Los Angeles Chapter 



Mr. Dootsor. graduated from the University of Washington niorini 
in economics and business. He also studied at t'eorgc Washington 
University, Washington D.C. , and at the University r,f Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

While attending the University of Washington, he taught driver train- 
ing at the Seattle Driving School and while attending the C>ivrisity 
of Southern California, taught driver training for thv White Driving 
School in Long beach, California. After finishing school he 
purchased the White Driving School in Long Beach and estalli'.hed the 
Wright Driving Schools in Santa Ana, Fivers ido, lomora, and 
Whittier. California. 

Jn 1964 all o f fices were combined under one name, "Dootwon Driving 
Schools' and outlying offices were franchised. The rhun ,ire5ently 
consists of ter. offices, seven franchised and three rvi by the home 
cffice in Temple City, California. The Soot son chain 1. is teen eroaged 
for driver education and driver training by the Brown Military 
Academy, California State Vocational Rehabilitation Center, and six 
other private and parochial secondary schools. 

Mr. Dootscn is rast Chapter Chairman of the Los Anaelns Chapter 
of the Driving School Association of California and is presently 
chairman of the textbook committee for the National href.'ss inr.a 1 
Driving School Association. 



I would like to give you a brief view of some of our laws 
and regulations by acquainting you with the process one must 
go through in order to open a driving school in California. 
The location of the school must be commercially zoned and 
approved. The Department of Motor Vehicles must do a com- 
plete character check, a driving record check, and a 
criminal record check. An applicant must have a certificate 
of insurability, an eye examination, a comprehensive exami- 
nation on the complete vehicle code, and an inspection of 
facilities and vehicles must be made, checking for things 
such as dual control, adjustable seats, lights, etc. The 
owner of a school must keep a complete record of every hour 
of instruction, showing the date, the type of instruction, 
and the amount of time devoted to each type of instruction. 
In addition, one applying for a school owner's license must 
have taught in California for a total of 1000 hours. There 
is no reciprocity in the 1000 hours stipulation for those 
who have taught in other states, unless the individual has 
a teaching certificate. Only on this condition will the 
requirement be waived. 



I feel that these strict rules and regulations < are needed 
in order to select as school owners only those men who want 
to devote a lifetime to the profession. We are working 
toward even stricter standards, such as requiring 2000 hours 
of instruction rather than 1000, and requiring a security 
bond of an owner before he can open a school. We also would 
like to incorporate stricter instructor requirements into 
our' laws . 
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A PUBLIC -COMMERCIAL SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 



Donald E. Erugyeman, President 

Ohio Professional Driver Education Association 



Mr, Bruggeman is a native of Cleveland, C-bin. He receiver! bis b.a. 
degree from Western Michigan University in 1 9 =•• 8 , rajorina in social 
studies and jnincring in psychology ar.d education. Thp r^xl four 
years were spent teaching history, social studies ar.d driver educa- 
tion in the public schools of Cleveland and LaV.cwoc.i . Turing the 
summer of 1960, he studied at Oriel College. Oxford University, 
England. 

In 19 6 2, Mr. Bruggoman made an orsuct. essf ui hid for election to the 
Ohio House of Pepreaent jti ves . He spent the follc'wmg year working 
toward n M.A. at Cast. -western Reserve University. It was <Jjiin<i 
this year that he became interested In the field of profes*- iora J 
driver education And opened hi* first commerci al driver ttaini.iq 
school . 

Mr, Bruggeniin feels that he is able to look at driver education and 
training from all angles. He has worked as a high school teacher 
in driver education programs, both with and without simulators, He 
has woiVed as a professional driving Instructor and new is the cvror 
of two commercial driver training schools. At the present tine his 
schools are handling the behi no-t he-whee 1 training for thr*p publir 
school systems in northeastern Ohio. They will be cespors i bl e for 
traininq BOO to 1000 high achooi students dunrg the 1968-69 school 
year. 

Mr. Bruggeman was recently elected to ,i second term as President of 
the Ohio Professional Driver Education Association. He Is also a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National rrofessimna 1 Pri.cr 
education Association. 



First, let me explain that there is a dual standard in 
Ohio's "under-18" requirements. For the high schools, 

36 classroom hours are required, with 18 hours of observa- 
tion and 6 hours of behind- the-wheel instruction. For the 
commercial school, the requirements are 8 hours of class- 
room and 8 hours of behind- the-wheel training. 

i 

I would like to trace briefly the history of the commercial 
school-public school relationship from its inception in 
1958 to the present. In 1958 the first public schools 
contracted with commercial schools to do the behind-the- 
wheel phase of their driver training program. In 1966, the 
Federal Highway Safety Act called for each state to develop 
comprehensive driver education programs, The "Little Hoover 
Commission" report in Ohio recommended in 1967 hat school 
boards contract with commercial driving schools to do the 
behind-the-wheel phase. That same year, Ohio passed the 
Omnibus Highway Safety Bill that required all persons under 
18 years of age to take a driver training course from 
either a commercial driving school or from a high school 
prior to obtaining a drivers' license, and it required the 
State to reimburse school systems a maximum of $30.00 for 
all regularly enrolled students who completed the course. 

It stated that a school system could contract with a 
commercial school that had been in business at least two 
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years to do all or part of the driver education program. 
However, it stipulated that certified teachers must be used 
for the classroom phase. The bill required that commercial 
schools follow the course content set forth by the State 
Board of Education. It did not, however, give the Board the 
power to establish requirements for instructors? they are 
licensed under regulations set up by the Department of 
Highway Safety. 

In May of 1968, the Board of Education decreed that com- 
mercial instructors teaching in high school programs must 
take a two-semester-hour college course in driver education 
to be offered at State University before starting to teach. 
When it became obvious in June of that year that the 
designated course would not be available, the school owners 
filed an objection on the grounds that the Board of Educa- 
tion overstepped its authority. The Common Pleas Court 
ruled in favor of the Board. However, in January of 1969 
the Appellate Court reversed the decision of the lower 
court, and the college course requirement was dropped. 

At the present time, twenty-five to thirty high school 
districts are contracting with commercial schools in Ohio. 

The school superintendents involved seem very happy with 
the program. The high school driver education teachers 1 
attitudes vary from indifference to resentment. For 
example, we have asked the teachers what grading criteria 
they would like us to use. They have given us no answers, 
and generally don’t even ask us for the student’s grade 
in behind- the-wheel instruction. I know of only one instance 
in which a school system has reverted to using certified 
personnel entirely after having used a commercial school. 

In this particular case, someone ’'sold” the school board on 
a program involving simulators. 




o 

o 
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XI BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 



SEMINAR LEADERS, 
GENERAL SESSION CHAIRMEN, 
and SEMINAR RECORDERS 
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JAKES E 



AA30V 



Dr- Aaron received hia B - £ . degree for® the University of Illinois in 1950, and hi* H.S* from the same 
Institution *n 3 951. He dio advanced graduate vcrfc at both the University of Illinois end Purdue* and 
did doctoral* rc*t v *t New yorfc University from 1956-59 , receiving hia Ed.D. in lafety education in I960. 

H* taught driver education at Granite City Nigh School fro® 1951-56 , *t NTU from 1956-57, and has been 
teaching driver and safety education at Southern Illinois University since 1957. He i* a meatber of the 
graduate faculty at southern llli.ola University. 

Dr. Aaron is currently President of the American Driver and Traffic Safety education A*soci«tlon--NLA. 

He wss President of the Illinois Driver Education Association in 1956, and Vice President in 1955. He 
served as a delegate to the President'* Safety Conference in 1956, 1958, and 1963. He la a member of the 
Governor's Official Traffic Safety Coordinating Committee, State of Illinois, a consultant to the Office of 
Public Instruction of the state of Illinois, and a member of many other committees an 1 boards dealing with 
driver and traffic safety education. 

Some of Dr. Aaron's writing.) include: Aaron, J. , Shafter, A., The Police Officer and Alcoholism , 

Charles ThomSi, 1963; Aaron, J,, Strsaser, m. , Driver and Traffic Safety Ed uc ation; Content, Methods and 
Or gani i ation , The Macmillan Company, 1966; Aaron, Jares E., "The Beal Cause of Accidental Popular - 
Medicine, Popular Medicine Publishing Company, Inc., January 1962, pp. 70-74. 

Hit professional affiliations include The Higher Education Association, the Illinois High Sch>~ 1 and College 
Driver Education Association, the National safety Counci 1 --Dr ivex Education $e . Clou- -Higher Education 
Section, Phi Delta Kappa, and the American Academy of Safety tdi cation. 



MILES H. BAflfER 



Mr. Mker la President of the 9 bakes 'river Training School of Madison, Wisconsin and is serving his 
sec ' year as President of the Wisconsin Professional D r iver Education Association. He is also serving 
his ond year on the Board of Directors of t<ie National Professional Driver Education Association. 

He attended the University of Chicago for one year and then attended leva State University for two years, 
majoring in engineering. After spending two years in the Army, he returned to leva State. He araduated 
in 1947 with a E.S« degree in industrial economics and a minor in psychology. Hit supervising professor 
in his minor was Aiv» p . Lauer, Chairmen of the Psychology Department and one of the pioneers in rfrivet 
education . 

In 1947 be began am; nt with the Wisconsin Aapids Gas and Fleet ric Company end City Gas Service 

incorporated (a t'hol- s' r and retailer of ligulfied petroleum gss and g,is appliancesl. He attained the 
rank of Ekec-‘ ive Vice Itesident in 1957, a position he held until 1960 when the companies were sold. 
Between 1954 ■> id i960 he served on the to\rd and held various offices in the Wisconsin Liguified fetrcleur 
Gas Association, serving as . r - president In 195 8 . He remained in various managerial capacities for three 
years under the new owners!.*, In 1964 he became associated with an investment banking firm *f,d ir. 1965 
became very interested ir, the corrr.erela 1 driver training school industry, and started the 4 Lakes Driver 
Training School in Madison, Wisconsin. 



JAM/ S E, BERHY 



Mr. Berr/ i* Director of tne Trs ,crtetion *sfty ;ram at the University C 1 Iowa. He joined the 
fr.i versi ■ f Iowa In 1 96 8 *i develop a rese pz„,ra» in t ranapex teflon safety. Trior to thia assign- 
ment, hr. try served as Program Director ol .•Jucation and Trains n for the Insurance Institute for 
Highway It ,ty. h served eeven years with that national highway safety organisation in Washington. D.C, 

He graduated from the University of Northern Iowa, and holds a ma ' r's decree in safety education 
from New fork University. He is ■ member of the National Safety Council's Education and Training 
Committee , the Advisory Committee vo the Driver Improvement Program, • is Past National Chairman cf 
the Council'* Drive* Education Section, hcnool and College Conference. 

DALE E. BUS ? 



Dr. 9us*i* receiv'd the a.b. degree from Calvin College in 1?50, srd the B.D, from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1954. Hr was granted the Ed.D. degiee in 1963 from Teachers Col lege-Columbi a University, 
where be majored in the teaching of speech and minorvd in higher education. 

Prior to Joining ItD, Or, Butin was an Assistant Professor of Speerh and Director of Student Studies from 
1 962-6 4 *t Prince tin Theological Seminary, Frew 1 964-66 h» was a B*-«earch Associate at Studies in higher 
Education in Philadelphia, an organ i j at lor. which offered '_nr.Su ltan t service* to independent college* and 
dl vi ni ty school a. 

Dr. Bussis joired the staff of the Institute for Ed.icitior.al Development in June 19F6 as a Program 
Associate. He later served as Assistin': Secretary and now hold! the petition of secretary of the 
corporation. He haa worked closely with many of the project* in which IFD has been engaged, primarily the 
e«‘. iM 1 ahment and management of the uni versi ty-b»*ed evaluation and research centers Tor Project Head 
Start, aid tne comprehena ive planning for higher education in the Stale of Vermont ar.d in the State of 
Maine. Dr. B^asfa was a member of the I F D Stu’y Group for the development of s plan for evaluating the 
s f feettvene as of driver education and .raining programs. 

J OSEPH C. CASET 



Mr. Case) ii Director of Driver and Traffic Safety Education at t-.kewood High School in takewood, .*>hlo, 
and is on ths faculty at Cleveland state ’.'nive ralty. He received 4 p.A. at the University of Northern 
lows, and a M A. in driver education at Michigan State University in 1962, He received a fellowship in 
driver and traffic lafety from New Te:k University In r965. 

Ns hi* contributed to aeveral teatbooks in driver education. He is a past President of the Ohio Driver 
ind Traffic Safety Education Association, and is currently serving is thia association's Second Vice 
President and a* editor of lt t newsletter. He hia also served on the Aetna Educational System* Curriculum 
Advlaory Corwlttee. 

Last year Hr, Cssey was th* recipient of the M*rtha ..olden Je\nlngi teacher award, end thia year he was 
thoaen •• the Lakewood Jaycera Outatandlng roving Educator Avsrd winter. 
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THOMAS H. 



CHENEY 



Kr . Cheney ha.* recently been elected to serve ■ second term as President of the National Professional 
Driver education Association. He acted ■■ Secretary to this Association for four years prior to being 
elected President. 

He has been engaged in the field of education since 191*. Af.er graduating from UCLA in 1915 with e. 

7. A. degrre l.J political science, he received a H.S. Jxgrce in education from ISC in 1936. He receive..! 
his administrative credential end in 1940 he moved to Tror.a as school administrator to guide the design 
of a building for a unified school district. At this time he was active an the California School 
Administrators' Association, where he served as President of Section 22 and was a member of the State 
Representative Council. While In Irons, he was a member of the California Association of Public School 
Superintendents, Nations! Education Association, the rallfornla Teachers 1 Association, and the National 
AsaociJtlor. rf Public School Super intendenta , 

He joined his two brothers in the driving school business in th* 1940's. He is a c*»t President of the 
Driving School Association of California and has beer active for per/ years in Sacramento working for good 
legislation for the driving school Industry. In the last few years he na? also made numerous contributions, 
as a member of NPDLA legislative eonunittee, to federal legislation relating to traffic safety. He 
was chairman of the NPDEA Textbook Committee and worked clcaely with Dr. Strasser and Dr. Aarons in producing 
the New Driver’s G uide, the textbook written especially for the private professional driving schools am? 
endorsed fcy _ NPDEA. 



Mr. Ellis is Director of the Traffic Education Prcgrar and Assistant Professor in the Professional 
Preparation Program of Traffic Education at the State University at Albany, Albany, n.Y, He received 
Bachelor and Master of Science degrees and ce r t i f ication in health and physical education from the State 
University of New York at Cortland in 1951 and 1954, respectively. 

From 1963 to 1966, Mr. Ellis served as the :>w York State Supervisor Of driver and Safety Education for the 
State Education Department. Prior to tills, he spent one year as a Research Assistant in the Safety Research 
and Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia University; nne ytar teaching the general saFety 
education and the teacher preparation courses at Teachers College, Columbia; and eleven years teaching 
high school and adult traffic safety education in Whiteahoror New York. 

Mr. Fills is *n active member of the Driver and Safety Educators Association of New York State the was 
President of this Association from 1960- 1963); a member of the Board of Directors cf the American Driver 
and Txaffic Safety Education Association. NEA. 1962-1965; and was President of the American Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education Association, NEA , from 1967-1968. 

Among Ms published articles are: "What Is a Driver Educato:?* . a National Safety Co. il Safety Education 
publication. and "A Professional Critlgue of Research on Effective Practice Driving leaching,' which 
appeared in the National Commission on Safety Education's Journal, Nows an d views . 



Dr. filep la Director of Studies of the Iraitltue for Educational Development where he ia responsible for 
major studies and the Wes-.ern Regional office. At the present time he is directing the Supermarket 
Discovery Center, an educational program for three and four year olda ard their parents; heading two 
innovative symposia for the National Highway Safety Bureau; and analyling and designing a model in-service 
teacher education program for the State of California. 

Prior to Dr. Filep'a sfflliation with ZED, he was an Education Systems Scientist for System Development 
Corporation where he directed a number of system requirement, feasibility, «r,d research studies dealing 
with the humanistic use of computers In education. In 1959, Dr. Pilep was ippointed Dean of Admissions and 
Financial Aid at Mills College of Education in New York City. He Ister became Secretary of the Center 
for Programed Instruction, Inc., in New York City. In 1963, Dr. Filtp received an appointment as Associate 
Investigator of the Cir.era Research Dl v l«loh at the r’nivsri,ity of Southern Californii, where he taught and 
periodically teaches graduate end undergraduate level courses. He received his Ph.D. ftcm U.S.C., Ms 
h A. from Columbia University and hit b.S. from Rutgera Jniversity. 

Or. Filep la currently President-elect of the National Society for Programmed Instruction, and is ■ n.emhei 
of the Amtericsn Educational Research Association. American Psychological Association, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American Personnel and Guidance Association, the Educational Media Council, 
EDCCOM <;nteruni vers lty Communicat ions Council) Task force on Continuing Education, and Phi D*lta Aappa 



Mr. Car. ill r-ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree In education in 19S3 from the Aritcr.a 5*ate University, 
where he also received hla raster'! degree in public scVx?l administration in 1959. Jamrill was safety 
director of a Fhoenlx school district from 1953 through i965. The driver education programs at Brophy 
PreP College. St, Mary's H.gh School, s-id Xavier H.gh School wer* all started by Ca.nmill d,ring t:,e Md- 
fiftiea, and are still in operation, 

The ArifuM fchcol of Driving was started In 1940 as a pirt-time operation while r'arrill was driving for 
■ local bus company. This cart-tire operation Of the driving school continued until 1965 when he resigned 
■■ safety director of the Phoenix school district. In July of 1969 he purchaieJ the International , Fan 
Fr J.nei * ;o, and Continental Driving Schools in Northern California. He and kia sen. Hale Carmill lit, 
have the largest driving school operations in Arirona an,) Northern California. 

The Ariiona Chapter. American Society of Safety Trgir.eerx, elected him President fc* t*e two terra of 19* t 
and 1967. Gamrili ser.ed on the Steering Comrittee for the Annual Arifcra fafety Congress during the years 
196$, 1167, vnd 1961. In .96 7, he represented Governor ,'-ck villian of Aritcr.a »n making a rreaentstion 
at the Annual Western Fafe.y Congress |n Lcs Angeles, Calfcrnls. rr , Garrrll ia s charter rwrler cf the 
Nstlcnal Profission al Driver Education Asst . ia* icn. He has served On the Beard of Directors almost since 
its organ! ration . 



P I C KA RD P. ELLI S 



ROBERT T- fXLEP 



0. H AJ.E GAMMILL, II 
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CISME E. G1ECA 



Mrs. f.icda, a resident of Fulton, Maryland, has been a high school teacher cf driver education for over 
tw?r,ty years. She has also been safety coordinator and adult adviser to the Montgomery County Teen-Age 
Safety council since its organization, she vas one of the charter member s of the Driver Education Teachers’ 
Association of Maryland. She is * life member of the NEA arjd the Maryland State Teachers' Association. 
Present at the first national conference and founding of American Drivtr i -"d Traffic Safety Education 
Association, she is presently a member of the Board of F Di rectors of this association, representing the 
Northeast regi:n. 

A piercer in the field of driver and traffic safety, she has been the recipient of many state and national 
awards. Host recent ly. she was selected to attend and participate in a Top-Level Conference Critical 
Issues Affecting the Schools in an Fra of Change. 

Mrs. Gieda received a Sc.B. degree from Dickinson Collece, Carlisle, Pennsylvania* and completed graduate 
work at Rutgers* Columbia, and The American University, 

ROBERT D. GOFF 



Hr. Goff received ■ B.A. in political science from the Cf.-verai ty of Wisconsin In 19*0. A Master of Arts 
in political aclence vu granted him by the University *,f Utah in 1961. He ia currently working toward 
hi a doctoral degree at the tame institution. 

Inspired by Ames Neyhart while attending a driver education workshop at the University of Wisconsin In 
1918, he since faa participated in graduate Ivvel workshops and aemir.arj in traffic safety education at the 
Univeisit lea of California, Utah. Washington, Utah State, Pennsylvania state. lows State, Michigan State, 
New York- and San Jose state. Ke has attended over 45 national and regional conferences in traffic safety. 
Ire* New Vork to California. Ht la i member of the American Driver l Traffic Safety Education Association, 
i.nd has attended 10 out of 12 ADTSEA national conference!. He la currently Secretary of their Research 
r i via ion. 

Mr. Goff hai taught teacher preparation couraea at the Univeralty of Utah for quarter* a.id taught for 
two year* in the Job Corps. He has had article! published in the Caldea Ca lendar and Tra ffic Safety . 

He has written a weekly newspaper column, and » five-year arrita of daily raJTu traffic safety messages. 
Who* a Who In the W eit, and the Dicticnary of International Biography both hat Kr, Goff, 

PAUL R . HALULA 






While on the legislative committee for the Driving School Association 
propoasl* to th* Department of Motor Vehicle* on recommended law* for 
and uratructora 1 credentialling for private driving ich^ola 



of California, he submitted various 
reg listing private driving school# 



In June I«8, he formed the Driver Education and Training Center, 
education and driver improvement. Its objective! ire: to foater, 






nonprofit corporation devoted to driv 
promote, and er.cour ige traffic aafety 



GECRGF S. HESSZL 



isr.K.s r 

*" d • f,,t ”**' ° r lh * "•“O ”* 1 Driver M.c.tlw 

other re. ponaibilltiea includa being President of the Henael lave. t rent Con^eny and Vice 
President of tha East Loa Angele* investment Corporation and th* Country Club Investment Corporation 
Collect r “ b } I,Wn 9 Company «ni of the Advisory Board fo? tfoodtgiy 

zznz f °“ nty Dr,v " “" c * ,,c - •* x* tiss: k; 1m 

RAUL F . til LL 



Mr. *1H la presently the Aaaiatant General Manager cf the National Safety Cornell and supervise* traffic, 
school and college, home and recreational safety programs. Prior to his preaent position, he was Manager of 
the Council's field seivice program and prior to that* served ■« a District Director for the Western atatei. 

Before joining the Council in 1**1. Mr. Hill served for 3* month* ■■ an Educational Planning Officer in 
the ♦ th Nival District. Prior to hia Naval service, h* directed the Traffic Safety Program for the 
State of Iowa U»* to 19*21. Alter graduating frem the Univeralty of Northern Iowa in 1*J*. Mr. Ki \ i 
tauqht for five yeara in the Tipton and its Koine, city Schools. His graduate vork via taken at the 
Univeralty of reva, Iowa City, and the Jew. State Univeralty, Area. Mr. Hill ha* also taken sped*' 
manajement couraea at Stanford, Univeralty of Santa Clara, and Net thwea tern 1'niveraity. He 13 presently 
e participating Instructor in the traffic management couraea het.na offered ty New Yctk Vni ver a i ly -The 
Center for Safety. 

Since 1»H, Mr. Hill has served in many advisory and consulting rapacities fer White House conferences 
and atste conferences. 
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HAROLD J. HOLMES 



Hr. holmes h a ■ been Director of Driver Education of the National Safety Council since 1967. His education 
includes naval aviation at Monmouth College, boras College, and the University of Iowa. Being comjnl * s 1 oned 
at N as Pensacola in 1915, he served in U.S. Naval Aviation as f igV - - and jet pilot until 1962 iactlve 
duty and retervesj. He received a B.S. degree fro<» the University w f Minnesota in 1949, and an H.Ed. in 
1950. A certificate In Traffic Safety Management was granted him by Nev York University In 1960. He 
attended the Institute for Organizational Management at Syracuse University In 1961. 

In 1.966 and 195B Hr. Holn>es was Special Representative to The President's Committee for Traffic Safety 
(POTS). He joined the National Safety Council staff as district director for Illinois and Indiana in 
1950. The year 1960 he was promoted to manager of the church department of NSC, serving until 1965. 

He serves as PERT analyst and as an Instructor in the Council's new systems course. He is NSC’s aviation 
safety consultant. He holds a contnerclal and a chief flight instructor license in aviation (S and M2.L) . 

Hr. Holmes has published articles on driver educstlon, safety, and aviation. He recently avthcred five 
srticles on aviation for an aerospace encyclopedia. Other articles include: 'Does Your School Have 

Driver Education?*, „outh D akota Education Association Journal , March. 1955; *A Background Papi‘r--Traffi c 
5afety* in Concern , Division of Temperance and General Welfare, The Methodist Church. 1962; "Aviation 
Psychology Manual for Flight Instructors.’ Chlcsqo Teachers College, 1963. He assisted in writing the 
KAA I nstructor's Handbook in 1964. 



Dr. Kennedy. ■ Vice President of the Inatitu:e for Educational Development, has broad interests and 
experience in the ares* of psychology and the behavioral sciences and has held Important posts in 
adm, inlet r ati or and research and d*ve lopment in tha academic world, government, and nonprofit groups. 

After ejucstional preparation which included an A.E, in psychology at Ftanford University, an H h . and a 
Ph.D. ir. psychology in 1917 from Brown University and a two-year |>os t -doctoral fellowship at Stanford, 
he was appointed assistant professor of psychology at Tufts University, He became head of the Psychology 
Department at Tufts in 194 5 ar.d also founded and headed the Institute of Applied Experimental Psychology, 
a research carter for human engineering. 

Tr. Kennedy vaa the first profesi. .si psychologist to join the Social Science Division of the RAND 
Corporation, Sants Monica, California in 1951 ar.l headed the Systems Research Laborstory there uitll 1957. 
In 1954-55, he was • member of the first group of Fellows st the new Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. 

In 1957, Dr. Kennedy became Dorman T, Warren Professor of Psychology at Frir.ceton University and, in 1950, 
he tecame Chairman of the Department of Psychology at Princeton University, a p^-ition he left to join 
the r.ewly-cha rtered Institute for Educational Development in 1966 . 

Or. Kennedy was a member of the Accident Prevention Study Section, National Institutes of Health, from 
1961-47, and was chsirran c; IED’s study group on the evaluation of driver education and training. He 
is currently chairing IED ’ a group dealing with evaluation of driver licensing practices and Is the director 
of th: two national symposia on evaluation of driver education and training. 



Mr. Kirrick is Director of the Driver* Stj 'ices Division of the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators. He has served in this position since the AAMVA first inaugurated a specialized Driver 
License Program early in 1960, 

Before joining the AAMVA staff in Washington, Mr. Ferilck had been officially connected with motor vehicle 
administration, primarily in the field of driver licensing, In the state of Oregon for 11 years. His 
service included 14 years Manager of the Oregcn Driver License Division. Within this period he planned 
and imnlenented the state a st Driver Improvement Program. He has written drivers’ maruals and manuals 
fo r driver license examiners. 

long active in American Association for Motor Vehicle Adrcinia tr store . Mr. Kerrick served for three years as 
chf.irman of tM Association' s Committee on Driver Licensing and he has served on nan/ other national 
committees appointed to consider special problems in motor vehicle administration. 

His present position Involves working with licensing agencies in all atrtta.and In all Canadian provinces 
with an objective of continuously Improving the quality and the effect i vefiess of driver control through 
licensing procedures, and doir.g so in a r.anr.ei that is rccognlted as equitable and fair to all, 



Mr. Marshman !• piesently the PresUcnl of Minnesota Delving School, Inc. He is also the President of the 
Minnesota Professional Driver Training Association and ■ member of the Bcrrd of D rectors of the Katioral 
Professional Driver Education Association, serving sa Chairman of the Starderds and Ethics Ccmm'ttee. 

He has been Involved with driver training for the past seven years, with s background in all phssea, from 
field instructed to msnigement. He has been active at both city and state revels In tb« pissing of 
lsgialstion fer improved driver tiaining and traffic asfety. 

Frior to M» driver training interest, Mr, Herihran spent nx >«srr in restauirnt .Tanegemen' and twelve 
yeurs is • computer pto^ramrer and system analyst loid dispatcher for Northern States 7o.‘tr Company. 



JOHN L . K E NNEDY 



JOHN C, KEFRICK 



DE WAYNE T. MAESHMAN 
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Frederick L. McGuire ha* been an Associate Frofessor of Medical Psychology It the University of California. 
Irvine, College of Medicine since 1965. He received Mi Ph.P. ircm New York Vniveraity in 195 1 ?. 

Prior to hi* present politic., at the University cu California, Irvine, Dr. McGuire was Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry and Head of the Division of Psychology *t the University of Mississippi School of Medicine 
from 1960-1965, He was Project Director at the Naval Medical Neur opiychi at r ic Re'ewrch Unit in Pan Diego. 
California, from 1959-1960, From 1957*1960 he was head of the Faychology Perartment of the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in San Diego, and he held the sane position at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Philadelphia from 19..- 
J 's 5 7 . From 1953-1955 , he va* hejd of the Psychology Department at the U.S. Naval Medical Field Research 
Laboratory in Camp Leisure, North c*rolii,a. and trcm 1952-1953 he wa» a Staff Paychoiogiak at the u.5. 

Naval HMpital at bethesda. Maryland. 

Dr. McGuire has been engage’ in accident research aince 1952. He 'eceiv.d the Metropolitan Life Award of 
Honor for Fesetrch in Accident Prevention in 1966, He presently serves as Chief of Research for the 
Metropolitan State Hospital. Ho j* s member of the Peseatrh Committee, American Society of Safety Engineer a; 
Chsir.,ian of the Committee on Accident Research, Division i2, American Psycholog .cal Association; and an 
active rer.be r of several corr.itteei of the National Accident Society. 



HE INI KAUMANN 

Mr. Baumann Is Preaideit of the Central Jriving School Limited. Toronto. Ontario. Canada, He i» also 
serving a* Vice President and Canadian Regional Director of the National Professional Driver Education 

Association. He received hie education in Germany where he was granted his Senior Matriculation, and 

subsequently attended business college vhere he atud.ed banking and personnel administration for tvo years, 
before emigrating to Canada in 1951. he held positions with tha U.S. Army Headquarter* as Personnel 
Assistant, at which time he took further courses In job instruction and relations training, he was also 
with the American Express Company as branch manager. 

Prior to the opening of Ms driver training school In 1961, Mr. Neumann occupied position! with the Royal 

Bank of Canada In banking and personnel administration. He has since completed several certificate courses 

for instructori In driver ac.£ traffic education under Cr. Harry Fletcher and Profeisor Amca Neyhirt, Pe;m 
State University Traffic Safety Institute- and has graduated from the teicher preparation course in driver 
education offered by the Ontario Department* of Transport «r\d Education. He hai lectured on many driver 
education, instructor and teacher courses st tha Ontario Safety League, Fyenon Institute, and other 
organi rations . He actively participates in association work in the driver education field serosa the 
United Statu and Canada. He la Past Chairman cf the National Commlaiion on Driving School Management 
which conduct* seminars in both countries. Mr. Neumann also serves as a Director of the Ontario Professional 
Drivei Education Associat ion . 



WILLIAM J , RHODES 



Dr, Rhode*, Frofessor of Education in the Health and Physical Education Department st t»>e University of 
Houston, has helped mike the University j drivir education program one of the most outstanding in the state, 
He hsa been directing the Irstfic Safety Education Program since he received a doctorate in education at t>-e 
University in 1950. While w'-rkinu on Mi doctor** deoree, he served a9 football li r e coach at the 
Hnlveraity of Houston In 1HB-49. 

He received a bachelor*! degree fror the University of Texaa in 194G and a raater’a degree from the same 
University in 1 947. Between the bachelor's degree and the raster's decree he served in the United States 
Navy Tour years as physical and militaiy instructor for naval aviation cadets, apecialinng 'i survival; 

1 and i ae a and air . 

Active in education on the city, atate. and national aa va . 1 aa rhe university level, Pr . fctoJea is a 
member cf the Beard cf Director! of the Texas Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association, a rr.crier 
of the Texas State Teacher* Aisociaticn and the National rdoca'icn Association. He ia the Chairman, 
Fmergency Squads, American Fed Cron, Flotilla Ccmrander of the U,S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, renter Of 
Fhi Delta Fappa. (education henor fraternity^ and American Society of Safety Fngineers. The University 
of Houston educator also slants state and national professional driver education association* as uell aa 
the local achooli :,i s consultant on cuiricuT-m, and reaeirch In traffic safety. 



M.VAIANP A. S TAXSSEA 



Dr. Straaier la Coordinator of Safety and Driver Fducation st San Jcae State College. San Joae, California. 
Ha has been a Profeaaor at San Joae State aince 1959. 

He received hla b,a, from the University of California O.rkaleyl In 1931 and was iwsrded hii M.A. from 
the •nr* Institution in 19 39. He received Ma Fd.D. from the Center fer Safety Education at New yoik 
University In 1950. 

Prior to Ma present position, Dr. Straaser wss employed by the accident prevention detriment of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies In New York City. He v*» A»*istsnt Educational Cicectcr from 
19ll to 11*1 and Educational Director from 19 49 to 1951. From 1951 to 1959 he *** I leld Kepi c sent stive 
for tr.e a liven Hestsrn states, operating out of tha San Frir, cisco office of tha Aasociatlon. In theae 
P>oiitiona he consulted with atete and local official* in the field of traffic safety. 

Dr. Strasief aerves a* President cf tha California Driver Education A-. loci it 'on and Chairman of tha Driver 
Education Section of the Nat'onal Safety Council. He la • frllow of the A-nerl'an Academy of Safety 
bile- tier and a sembar of the Arerlcan Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association- Dr. Strssser la 
presently principal Investigate, in s research Study being conduced cn t r if f ic- viol atcr driver Improvement 
schools. 



PICKARD TOSSELL 



nr. Tossell received hie B , A. in psychology from the University of California 1 a*- Lra Angeles, Me M.A. in 
aafety edje-.it ion from New York University. and hii Ed.D. In safety education from few York University. 

He la presently an Associate Professor of safety education and the Assistant Director of the Safety 
Education Center at Central Missouri State College where he la responsible for curriculum development. 



He aerved et - craduata Aaals.ant with teachlm responsibilities at the Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. He has been Assistant Director of the Eaao Safety foundation. Manager of Ease's Department of 
Highway Traffic, and Assistant Director of the New York State Cltlten's Council on Traffic Safety. Other 
experience includes being Assistant Tirector of the President** Comrlttee for Traffic Safety and Special 
Aaiiatant to the Lirector of the Office of Safety Manpower, Nntlcna 1 - Highway Safety Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Transportation. Dr. Tonaell !■ presently on the Executive Committee, Higher Education section. National 
Safety Council. During the two year period 1967-69, he is serving aa Chairman of the Pf search Division, 

ATT SEA , NKA. 

Dr. Tosssl 1 holds membership in the following professional associations: National Education Association, 

American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association, American Society of Safety Engli.eers. Missouri 
State Teachera Association, phi Delta kappa, M/ssouri Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association, 
National Safety Council. 



Dr. Waller completed her A,B, in psychology and zoology and her M S. in psychology at the University of 
M f ami, Coral Gables, Florida, and har Ph.D. in psychology at the Jnlveraity of North Carolina. She spent 
. 9 S6-1960 on a united Stitei Public Heslth postdoctoral research fellowship at the P.B. Jackson Laboratory 
in Bar Harbor, Maine. From 1961 through 1962 ahe was a staff psychologist st the V.A. Hospital in Brockton, 
Massachusetts- Returning to Chap-rl Hill in the fall of 1962, she has taught at the University of North 
Caroline from 1962 to the present. In addition to lecturing in psychology, since 1967 she has been a staff 
associate with the University of North Carolina Highway Safety Research Center, 

Some of het sf f i 1 1 stir'll Include the American Psychological Association, Division 1 (Experimental! i 
Division 12 'Clinical!! and Division 28 iFsychopharmacoIogy > . She Is also a member of Eastern Psychological 
Association, South e as te ri. Psychologies! Association, North Caro’ina Psychological Association. (Secretary- 
Treasurer). Sigma X., American Aaeociation for the Advancement of Science, and Society for Projective 
Technique*. She is listed in American M»n of Scienc e and Leiden In Amer i can Science . 

Dr. Haller has published in Journal of Projective Tschniques , Journal of C onsultin g Ps y chology . Journal 
o f the Experimental Analysis of ^ehavlor" , and Psychological" Rep or t s , a* velf as authored reports published 
jy the University of North Carolina highway Safsty Pesesrch Center. 



PATRICIA r. WALI-ER 
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PARTICIPANTS AT THE NATIONAL DRIVER EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING SYMPOSIA 



(D) . . Attended the December Symposium 

(J) . . Attended the January Symposium 

* . . Attended both Symposia 



James Aaron (D) 

Coodinator of Safety Center 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

Leonard Albano (D) 

Office of Supt. 

Cook County Schools 
Clark & Washington Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

George Albrecht (J) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W. Foster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Marie Anderson (J) 

Owner, Aurora Driving School 
2348 Dayton Street 
Aurora, Colorado 80010 

Merrill Anderson (J) 

Twin City Driving School 
27 W. Lake St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55408 

William Anderson (D) 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

Harold Archibald (J) 

Amer . Driver Educ, Institute 
724 1/2 Echo Park Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 

Russell Arend (D) 

Ass't. to Director, Traffic 
instit. , Northwestern Univ. 
1804 Hinman Ave. 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 



Samuel Atkins (J) 

Owner, Atkins Driving Sch. 

35 Thomas Road 
Inverness, Florida 32650 

Jack Baldwin (J) 

Safe-Way Driving School 
4610 W. Kennedy Blvd . 

Tampa, Florida 33600 

Gale Barkalow (J) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W. Foster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Miles Barker * 

President, Four Lakes 
Driver Training School 
3301 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53700 

Michael Bclss (J) 

Safeway School of Driving 

554-62 G^wer Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90028 

Alfons Behnke (J) 

Owner, Alpine Driving School 
7109 W. Capitol Drive 
Madison, Wisconsin 53216 

Jamies Berry (D) 

Director, Transportation 
Safety Program, Accident 
Prevention Laboratory 
University of Iowa 
Oakdale, tcwa 52319 
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Julius Bero (J) 

Garfield Heights Driv. Sch. 
14103 Broadway 
Cleveland, Ohio 44125 

Tommy Bertone (D) 

Consultant, Booz Allen 
& Hamilton 
1625 Eye Street 
VJashingtor. , D.C. 20006 

Richard Bishop (D) 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Noel Blankenship (D) 
Instructor, Driver Education 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

Benjamine Bogue (J) 

Nat'l. School of Safe Driving 
3002 W. Laramie Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60641 

Edward Bonessi (D) 

Chm, , Traf. Saf. Ed. Dept. 

So. Conn. State College 
N - in , Conn . 06 515 

Charles Boright (D) 

Consult., Dept, of Educ. 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

Clifford Boyce (D) 

Dir. of Safety Education 
State Dept, of Education 
Olympia, Washington 98501 

Richard Boyer (D) 

Super., Driver Education 
Allstate Plaza 
Northbrook, 111. 60062 

Don Bray (D) 

Coordinator, Driver Education 
Royal Oaks Public Schools 
1500 Lexington Ave. 

Royal Oaks, Michigan 48067 



Lamar Breland (J) 

Driving School Owner 
946 Parlange Dr. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70300 

Robert Brenner * 

Deputy Director, National 
Highway Safety Bureau 
U.S. Dept, of Trans. 
Washington, D.C. 20591 

Gilbert Brewer (D) 

Pres., Ideal Driving School 
533 Des Peres Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63112 

Gene Bristol (D) 

Sec. Ed., Minnetonka Schools 
Minnetonka, Minn. 55331 

Leon Brody * 

Director of Research 

Cntr. for Saf., New York CJniv. 

Washington Square 

New York, New York 10003 

G.B. Lrown (D) 

Chairman, Driver Education 
Jefferson High School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 

Harry Brown (D) 

Super., Saf. Ed., Bd . of Educ. 
226 N. 1st Ave. , East 
Dv.luth, Minn. 55802 

Russell Brown (D) 

Safety Management Institute 
1900 "L" St. , N .W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Donald Bruggeman ( J ) 

Owner, A-A-Auto Driving School 
3458 Mayfield Rd . 

Cleveland Hts., Ohio 44118 

Charles Buffone ( J ) 

Field Super., Hwy . Saf. Prog. 
14 Beacon St., Rm. ] ;5 
Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Eugene Burd (D) 

Dir. of School Traffic Safety 
Rm. 225, State House 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Ray Burneson (D) 

Sect'y,, Traf. Educ. Train. 
Comm./ Nat'l. Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave, 

Chicago, 111. 60611 

Dale Bussis (D) 

Sect'y., Instit.for Ed. Devel. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Allan Cafferty (D) 

Consult., St. Dept of Educ. 

Statehouse 

Boise, Idaho 83707 

Leonard Cain (D) 

Supervisor, Safety Education 
P.0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39200 

Ynomas Campagna (J) 

Atkins Driving School 
1 Farminydale Rd. 

West Babylon, N.Y. 11702 

Joseph Casey (D) 

Dir. Dri. & Traf. Saf. Educ. 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 

Robert Chapman * 

Director of Studies 
Institute for Educ. Devel. 
17651 Iron Bark Way 
Irvine, Calif. 92664 

Thomas Cheney ( J ) 

Owner, Cheney Bros. Dri. Sch. 
6021 York Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90042 

Louis Chickos (D) 

Supervisor, Driver Education 
822 City Hall 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14202 



Maren Christensen * 

Study Assistant 
Institute for Educ. Devel* 

999 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 

El Segundo, Calif. 90245 

Thomas Comer (J) 

Driving School Owner 

717 Main Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02000 

John Conger * 

V.Pres. for Medical Affairs 
Univ. of Colorado 
4200 E. 9th Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80220 

Dean Cook (D) 

Admin., Aetna Life & 1 : lty, 
151 Farmington Ave. 

Hartford, Conn. 06115 

Harvin Cook (J) 

St. Super, of Pub. Inst. Off. 
325 S. 5th St. 

Springfield, Illinois 62700 

Wi lliam Covert (J ) 

Michigan State University 
527 D. Spartan Village 
E. Lansing, Mich. 48823 

J.B. Angelo Crowe (D) 

Consult., St. Dept, of Educ. 
State Office Bldg. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30300 

Edwin Dari and ( D > 

Asst. Pro., San Jose St. Coll. 

125 S. 7th Street 

San Jose, Calif. 95114 

Mce Dollinger (J) 

Owner, Academy Drivinc Sch. 
7117 Pacific Blvd. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 90255 

Richard Dootson (J) 

Owner, AS. A Dootson Dri. Sch. 

9417 Las Tunas 

Temple City, Calif. 91700 
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Gerald Driessen (D) 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave . 
Chicago, 111, 60611 



Richard Ellis (D) 

Dir., Traff. Saf. Ed. Prog. 
State Univ. at Albany 
Albany, N.Y. 12203 



L.L. Dunlap ( D ) 

St. Dept, of Education 
Columbia, S.C. 29201 

LeRoy Dunn * 

Acting Chief, Dri. Ed. 
Training Division 
National Highway Safety Bur. 
Washington, D.C. 20591 

Francis Dunnigan (J) 

Dir. , Office of Driver Train. 
State Highway Bldg., Rm.116 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

John Eales (D) 

Consult., St. Dept, of Educ. 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 

Francis Fckerman (D) 

Dir. of Safety 
A A A--Wisc. Division 
433 W. Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wis. 53701 

Roy Edgerton (J) 

Asst. Dir., Hwy. Research Ed. 
2101 Constitution Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20418 

Dorothy Edwards (D) 

Assoc. Dir. , Acc.Res. Cntr. 
Amer. Instit. for Research 
8555 16th St. 

Silver Springs, Md. 20910 

Ivan Eland (D) 

Northern Iowa Univer. 

1428 Maplewwod Drive 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Fred Ellis (J) 

Ontario Safety League 
208 King St. , West 
Toronto 1, Ontario Canada 



Joe Farmer (D) 

Dir., Driver Training 
P.O. Box 1300 
Richardson, Texas 75080 

Robert T. Filep * 

Director of Studies 
Institute for Ed. Develop. 

999 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 

El Segundo, Calif. 90245 

Alfred Finch (J) 

Mgr., Motor Trans. Dept. 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, 111. 60611 

L.R. Fink (D) 

Insur. Instit. for Hwy. Saf. 
2600 Virginia Ave. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

Thomas Fitzgerald (J) 

Owner, Fitzgerald's Dri. Sch. 
1350 Deer Park Ave. 

N. Babylon, N.Y. 11703 

A . E . Florio (D) 

Prog. Dir. for Saf.&Dri. Ed. 
University of Illinois 
212 A Geo. Huff Gym 
Champaign, 111. 61820 

T.W. Forbes (D) 

Professor of Psychology 
Michigan State University 
E. Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Charles Foreman (J) 

Owner, Foreman's Driv. Sch. 
3206 West Vernon Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90008 
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Ray Frick ( J ) 

Frick's Driver Educ. School 
347 Lincoln Way West 
South Bend, Indiana 46600 

Robert Gagne" * 

Professor of Educ. and Psych. 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94700 

Shelby Gallien (D) 

Professor, Dri. & Saf. Educ. 
University of Wise. 

Milwaukee, Wise. 53201 

U. Hale Gammill (J) 

Owner, International Sch.Driv 
3502 Geary Blvd. 

San Francisco, Calif 94100 

David Gantner (J) 

Pres., North Star Dri. Sch. 
291 Snelling Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Mel Gard (J) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W. Foster Ave . 

Chicago, 111. C0630 

Jess Gardner (D) 

Assoc. Prof. Coll, of Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Clarence Gav.er (D) 

Driver Education Instructor 
Owensville High School 
Owensville, Missouri 65066 

Cissie Gieda (D) 

Safety Coor. Montgomery Co. 
Pindell School Road 
Fulton, Maryland 20759 

Robert Goff (D) 

Univ. of Utah 

1899 Sycamore Lane 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 



Phil Gram (D) 

Traf. Saf. & Hwy. Impro. Dept. 
Ford Motor Co. 

The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48] 21 

Walter Gray (D) 

Assoc. Prof, of Health & Saf. 
Indiana St. Univ. 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

Kenneth Gromacki (J) 

A-Arcade Drivers Sch. , Tnc. 

759 N. Plankington Ave . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

George Gruner (J) 

Asst. Mgr., Fleet Operations 
American Motors 
14250 Plymouth Rd . 

Detroit, Michigan 48232 

James Gumm (D) 

Dir. of Safety, State Dept, 
of Education 
132 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37219 

Robert Gustafson (D) 

Asst. Prof., Mich. St. Univ. 
Rm. 70, Kellogg Center 
E. Lansing, Mich. 48823 

Clifford Hahn (D) 

Dir. Accident Research Cntr. 
Amer. Instit. for Research 
8555 16th Street 
SiJver Springs, Md . 20910 

Paul Halula (J) 

Amer. Univ. Driver Train. Sch. 
2296 Geary Blvd. 

San Francisco, Calif 94100 

Harry Harman * 

Dir. , Off. of Comput. Sciences 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08504 



John Hartman (D) 

Board of Public Education 
341 S. BellefinJd Ave . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Wesley Hartzell (D) 

Pres., Bd. of Ed., Dis.207 
Cook County 445 N. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

John Hassett ( J ) 

Wash. Rep. , NPDEA 

1629 "K 11 St . , N.W Rm. 534-A 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Earl Heath * 

Contract Manager, 

National Highway Safety Bur. 
Washington, D.C. 20591 

George Hensel (J) 

Pres., A-Calif. Driv. Sch.Inc. 
Ill W. Pomona Blvd. 

Monterey Park, Calif. 91754 

Paul Hill (J) 

Asst. General Manager 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Arthur Hillenburg (j) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W. Foster Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Barbara Hodge { J ) 

Harold Hodge ( J ) 

A-Safeway Driving School 
860 University Ave. 

St. Paul, Mirr. 55104 

Harold Holmes ( D ) 

Director, Driver Education 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Mighigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Edward Holsinger (j) 

Dir. of Driving Schools 
5353 Claremort Ave. 

Oakland, California 94600 

Gordon Hough (D) 

Institute for Educ. Develop. 

80 Christie Hill Rd . 

Darien, Conn. 06820 

Emanuel Hreha (J) 

Pennsylvania Driving Sch. 

348 E. 27th St. 

Erie, Pennsylvania 16500 

Louis Hull (J) 

Garber's Auto Driving School 
1406 Beacon St. 

Brookline, Massachusetts 02000 

Marshall Hungness, Jr. (J) 

MSH Driving School 
3413 Auburn St. 

Rockford, Illinois 61100 

C.W. Imhoff (D) 

Dir. , Driver Improve. Prog. 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Paul Irick (D) 

Highway Research Board 
2101 Constitution Ave. 
Washington ,D . C . 20006 

Ralph Jackson * 

Allstate Insurance Co. 

Allstate Plaza 
Northbrook, 111. 60062 

Don Janowski (J) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W. Foster Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60630 

John Janzaruk (J) 

Janzaruk School of Driv. Ed. 
1901 Frances Ave. 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 
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Curtis Job ( J ) 

ABC Driving School, President 
1607 East Lake: Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55400 

Billy Johnson (D) 

Super, Dri. Educ. St. Bd . of Ed. 
1322 E. Grace St. 

Richmond, Virginia 23216 

Duane Johnson (D) 

Assoc, Prof., Saf. & Traf. 3af. 
No. Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

Delbert Karnes (D) 

Grad. Asst., S.W. Cntr. for Saf. 
Oklahoma St. Univ. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Francis Kenel (D) 

Chm. , Traffic & Safety Ed. 
Illinois Sl . Univ. 

Normal/ Illinois 61761 

John Kennedy * 

Vice-President 

Institute for Educ. Develop. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

John Kerrick ( J ) 

Dir. , Drivers Services Div. 

Amer. Assoc. Motor Veil. Admin. 
404 Madison Blvd . 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

Norman Key (D) 

Exec. Secretary, 

National Educ. Assoc. 

1201 16th St. , N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Harvey King ( J ) 

Secondary Consultant 
Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 9980J 

John Kinzer (D) 

Nat'l. Highway Safety Bur. 

6820 Da Tijera Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 



Edward Klamm * 

Accident Prevention Mgr. 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
Northbrook Plaza 
Northbrook, 111. 60062 

Philip Klein (J) 

U.S. Auto Club, Pres. 

404 Jay St. 

Brooklyn, New York 11200 

Michael Koch (J) 

3229 W. Montrose 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 

William LaPietra (J) 

Universal Driving School 
5421 N. Harlem Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60656 

M. Larson (D) 

Amer. Society of Saf. Eng. 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Carl Laybourn (J) 

Dir. of Safety Education 
Dept, of Transportation 
Queens Park 

Toronto 5, Ontario , Canada 

Ruth Link (J) 

Safeway Driving School 
7454 N. Harlem Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60648 

Evaret Lesser (J) 

Univ. Driving School, Inc, 
5241 N. Harlem Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 69C56 

Joseph Luty (J) 

Amer. Easy-Way Driv . Sch . Inc . 
471 Maple Ave. 

Hartford, Conn. 06114 

William Lybrand * 

, Dir.fir Prin. Invest., DETRI 
The American University 
5185 MacArthur Blvd., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
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Gary McAvoy (D) 

Super., Dri.&Traf. Educ. 
Evanston Township H.S. 

1600 Dodge Ave . , 

Evanston, 111. 60204 

William McCluskey * 

Owner, A-Arcade Dri. Sch. , Inc. 
759 N. Plankington Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53203 

John McGinley (J) 

Owner, AA Indiana Driv. Sch. 

420 Emerson Ave. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46219 

Frederick McGuire {D) 

Univer. of Calif., Irvine 
Irvine, Calif. 92664 

James McLarry (D) 

Dri. Ed. Specialist 
State Dept, of Education 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Gene MacDowell (D) 

Exec. Sect'y., Dri. and 
Safety Educators Assoc. ,N.Y. 

142 Middle Road 
Horseheads, N.Y. 14845 

Raymond Magwire (D) 

Coord. Health, Saf. & Phys.Ed. 
Dept, of Education 
Montpelier, Vt . 05602 

Alvin Malone (D) 

Super., Adult Driv. Ed. 

Jackson, Mississippi 39200 

Sidney Marland (D) 

Pres., Inst, for Ed. Develop. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 

Robert Marshall (D) 

Dir., Safety Educ. Center 
Central Mo. St. College 
Warrensburg, Mo. 64093 



Dewayne Marshman (J) 

Minnesota Driving Sch., Inc. 

520 Lowry Ave. , N.E . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55418 

Ray Martinez (D) 

Asst. Dir., Driver Improve. 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

George Mathis * 

Dir. of Safety Educ., 

Office of Public Instr. 

325 S. 5th Street 
Springfield, 131. 62700 

Howard Matthias (J) 

Highway Traffic Saf. Cntr. 
Michigan State Univ. 

E. Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Linda Memmler (J) 

Universal Driving School 
5241 N. Harlem Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 69656 

Jack Millard (J) 

Pres., United Truck Dri. Sch. 
12551 E. Telegraph Rd . 

Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 

Larry Milligan (J) 

A. Arcade Drivers Sch., Inc. 

759 N. Plankington 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53200 

Peter Monday (J) 

Pres., A- 1 Drivers Sch., Ire. 
3431 W. Villard Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 53209 

Hemby Morgan (D) 

Super., Safety Educ. 

La. Dept, of Educ. 

Capitol Building 
Baton Rouge, La. 70804 
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Robert Murphy (J) 

North Shore Driv. School 
4935 W. Foster Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Heinz Naumann ( J ) 

Reg. Dir., Canada, NPDFA 
253 Bloor St. East 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 



Donald Parker (J) 

Janice Parker 

Pres . interstate Pro. Dri.Sch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15216 

C . A . Perkins (J) 

A- 1 Peck Driving School, Owner 
1419 Sylvania Ave. 

Toledo, Ohio 43613 



John Noe (D) 

Super., St. Dept. Pub. Instr. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27600 

Robert Nolan (D) 

Assoc. Prof.,Hwy. Saf. Cntr. 
Michigan State University 
E. Lansing, Michigan 48823 

John Noonan (D) 

Sales Promotion Manager 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 48200 

Ted Oakland (J) 

Owner, ABC Driving School 
6 E. Exchange St. 

Akron, Ohio 44300 

Charles 0 1 Day (J) 

Owner, O' Day’s Sch.of Driv. 
3494 Sheridan Dr. 

Eggertsville , N.Y. 14226 

Philip O'Leary (D) 

Consult., Dept, of Educ. 

P.O. Box 420 
Lansing, Mich. 48902 

Arthur Opfer (D) 

Automotive Safety Found. 

200 Ring Bldg. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

B.E. Parker (D) 

University Safety Center 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 76703 



Fletcher Platt (J) 

Mgr. Traf. Saf . &Hwy . Impro . Dpt 
Ford Motor Company 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121 

Richard Plum (D) 

Ed. Con.,Amer. Auto. Assoc. 
1712 G St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Warren Quensel (D) 

Asst. Prof. Traf. & Saf. Ed. 
Illinois St. University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 

Thad Rarogiewicz * 

A-Easy Method Nat Dri . Sch ,Own . 
408 McKinley Ave., N.W. 
Canton, Ohio 44702 

Neal Rath jen (D) 

Consult. , Kenosha Schools 
6347 46th Ave. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 

Leonard Raymond (J) 

Mobil Research & Devel. Corp. 
150 E. 42nd St. 

New York, New York 10017 

John Reedy, Jr. (J) 

Lord Ashley Driver School 
3422 Rivers Ave. 

Charleston, S.C. 29405 

Raymond Regan (J) 

Universal Dri/. Schools, Inc. 
5241 N. Harlem Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60656 
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Joyce Reid (J) 

North Shore Driving School 
4935 W, Foster Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60630 

William Rhodes ( J ) 

Univ. of Houston 
Cullen Bivd . 

Houston, Texas 77000 

William Richards (D) 

Director of Driver Education 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
126 Langdon St. 

Madison, Wisconsin 53700 

Michael Right (J) 

3917 Lindell 

St. Louis, Mo. 63108 

Dale Ritzel (D) 

Instr. , Safety Center 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
Carbondale, 111. 62901 

Warren Rumsfield * 

Owner, No. Shore Dri . School 
4935 W. Foster Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Ann Russo (J) 

Thomas Russo 

Mich. Assn, of Pro. Dri. Sch. 

20243 Keating 

Detroit, Michigan 48203 

Mercie Salgados (J) 

Penn. Driving School 
348 E. 27th St. 

Erie, Pennsylvania 16500 

Angelo Scalet (D) 

Ohio Driv&Saf. Ed. Assn. 

129 N. Grant 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 

William Schmitz (D) 

Nat'l, Hwy. Users Conf. 

30 N. La Salle St, 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 



Rose Schrock (J) 

Owner, Schrock Driv. Sch. 

574 Courtland Ave. 

Lima, Ohio 45801 

Jay Scott (D) 

St. Dept, of Public Inst. 

120 E. 10th St. 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Paul Selby (D) 

Consult., N.J. Dept, of Ed. 
225 W. State St. 

Trenton, New Jersey 08600 

William Sell (D) 

Supervisor, Driver Educ. 

Ohio Dept, of Ed. 

65 Front St. 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

James Shea (D) 

Asst. Prof., St. Univ. College 
at Buffalo 

Williamsville , N.Y. 14221 

Leslie Silvernale (D) 

Michigan State Univ. 

Kellogg Center 
E. Lansing, Mich. 48823 

Harold Smith ( J ) 

Harold Smith Dri. Impr. Inst. 
1460 Rosecrans Dr. 

San Diego. Cali!. 92106 

Lawton Smith * 

Office of Civic Affairs 
Chrysler Corp. 

Detroit, Mich. 48231 

Ray Smith (D) 

Moline Public Schools 
1411 28th Ave. 

Moline, Illinois 61265 

James Standifer (D) 

Prof., Texas Christian Univ. 

Dept, of H.P.E 

Fort Worth, Texas 76129 
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Reinhard Stern (J) 

Opr., Stern-Fybel Dri. Sch. 
8558 W. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles, r^iif. 90048 

George Stewart (D) 

Dep. Dir. , Program Liaison 
Ex. Office of Hwy.Saf. Plan. 
Lewis Cass Bldg. 

Lansing, Mich. 48913 

Marland Strasser ( J ) 

San Jose St. College, Prof. 
1600 English Dr. 

San Jose, Calif. 95129 

Harold Sullivan (D) 

American Bar Association 
8333 Lincoln Ave . 

Skokie, Illinois 60076 

Robert Sundermeier (D) 
Consul., Colo. Dept, of Ed. 
201 E. Colfax Ave. 

Denver, Colo. 80203 

Francis Svarc (D) 

Super, Saf. Ed., Chic. Bd . Ed 
228 N. La Salle St. 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

I 

William Tarrants * 

Acting Dir., Off. of Saf. 
Manpower Development 
National Highway Safety Bur. 
Washington, D.C. 20591 

Gilbert Teal * 

Dir., Cntr. for Acc. Prev. 
Dunlap & Assoc. 

One Parkland Drive 
Parien, Conn. 06820 

Richard Thorstens (J) 

Owner, A-l Driving School 
2579 Metairie Rd. 

Metairie, Louisiana 70001 

Travice Tice (D) 

St. Dept, of Educ. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73100 



H.H. Tielke (D) 

Heights Driving Sch., Inc. 

26 Front Street 
Berea, Ohio 44017 

William Timberlake (D) 

The Traffic institute 
1804 Hinman Ave. 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Raymond Timney (J) 

V.P. , Dri. Trainer Pro. Ltd., 
2399 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06901 

William Todd (D) 

Siper., Memphis City Schools 
2597 Avery Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38112 

Richard Tossell (D) 

Asst. Dir. Saf. Educ. Cntr. 
Central Missouri St. Coll. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 64093 

Stephen Toth ( J ) 

Regulation Driving School 
597 Sport Hill Rd . 

Easton, Connecticut 06425 

M.D. Tracy (J) 

Harold Smith Dri. Impro. Inst 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Robert Ulrich (D) 

Asst. Prof., Saf. Educ. Cntr. 
Central Missouri St. Coll. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 64093 

H.B. Vinson (J) 

Owner, Texas Driving School 
1625 N. Industrial Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 75207 

Fred Wahl (J) 

Owner, Tri-Valley Driv. Sch. 
9763 Mason Ave. 

Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 



Inc. 



Patricia Waller (D) William Woods (J) 

Res. Assoc., Hwy. Saf . Res . Ctr . Woods So. Shore Dri. Sch.,Own. 
Univ. of N.C., VETS Club 357 Washington St. 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 Braintree, Mass. 02184 



Joseph Welch {J) 

Pres., Michael's Dri. Schl. 
106 E . Lake St. 

Addison, Illinois 60611 

Richard Whitworth * 

Asst. Dir. of Driv. Educ. 
National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave . 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Peter Wilk (J) 

Owner, Academy of Dri. Train. 
15032 Grand River 
Detroit, Mich. 48227 

E . R. Williamson ( r ) 

Dri. Ed. Super. 

Northern State College 
Aberdeen, S.D. 57401 

Dean Wilson (D) 

Coord., Dri. & Traffic Educ. 
Pontiac Public Schools 
1051 Arlene Street 
Pontiac, Mich. 48055 

James Wilson (J) 

A- 1 Auto Driving Sch., Inc. 
5221 N. Elston 
Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Albert Wollenberg (J) 
Wollenberg Driv. School 
247 Park Ave. 

Bristol, Conn. 06010 

W.H. Wood, Col., USAF (D) 
Directorate of Aerospace Saf. 
Norton Air Force Base 
California 92409 

John Woods (J) 

Wood's So. Shore Dri. Sch, Own. 
357 Washington Street 
Braintree, Mass. 02184 



John Wynia (J) 

ACME Driving School 
650 King Star East 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 

Sam Yaksich * 

Asst. Dir. Traf. Eng.&Saf. Dep 
Amer. Auto Assoc. 

1712 G. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

William Yarish ( J ) 

Driver Trainer Prof. Ltd, Inc. 
2399 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06901 

John Young (J) 

A-Arcade Drivers Sch. , Inc. 

759 N. Plankington 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 

Cecil Zaun (D) 

Los Anaeles City Schools 
1200 N. Cornwell St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90033 
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October 17 , 1968 



Dr. Eugene Conahan 
7259 E. Laketree Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53700 

Dear Dr. Conahan: 

Many Individuals and organizations are actively concerned 
with effective driver education and training and you must 
certainly be included in this group. In order to provide 
a forum where you can receive information on selected new 
programs in driver education and also share your experiences 
with others, you are cordially invited to attend a national 
driver education and training symposium from December 1st 
through tnc 4th, 1968. 

The symposium will be conducted by the Institute for 
Educational Development under the sponsorship of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau for the purpose of reporting 
the progress of selected research and evaluation programs 
in driver education, and, utilizing the experience and 
cooperation of representative educators, contributing to 
the effective implementation of recent research findings 
in this field. 

The scope of the symposium will include presentation of 
the "a tate-of-the-ar t " in driver education and related fields? 
the communication of plans, policies, and programs of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau to members of the driver 
education community; and an exchange of information between 
the Bureau and the professionals associated with driver 
education programs in public and private schools. 

This meeting is being designed to provide maximum opportunity 
for individual participation and "two-way communication’ by 
all who attend. Seminar settings, discussion groups, and 
questions from participants will be "in". Your ideas and 
opinions will be actively solicited by the seminar leaders 
and you will be asked to discuss the real world issues in 
this field. 

The symposium will be held at the Drake-Oakbrook Motel 
located in a lovely countryside setting only fifteen 
minutes from Chicago’s O’Hare International Airport. 

Since the number of participants in such a symposium must, 
by it* veiy nature, be limited, I would encourage you to 
let us know as soon as possible if you plan to attend. 

A preliminary program and a return postcard for your 
reply are enclosed. 

He look forward to your pai ticipat ion . 



Sincerely 
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November 22 , ,196 8 



Mr. Ralp**. Jackson 

225 E. 46th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Dear Mr. Jackson: 

You must certainly be included in the group of individuals 
who are actively concerned with effective driver education 
and training. In order to provide a forum where you can 
receive information o\ selected new programs in driver 
education and also share your experiences with others, you 
are cordially invited to attend a national driver education 
and training symposium from January 26th through 29th, 1969. 

The symposium will be conducted by the Institute for 
Educational Development under the sponsorship of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau. The purpose -- to report the progress 
of selected research and evaluation programs in driver 
education, and , to utilize the experience anti cooperation of 
commercial school operators and educators, thus contributing 
to the effective use of recent research findings and 
practices . 

The scope of the symposium will include presentation of the 
"state-of-the-art” in driver education and related fields; 
the communication of plans, policies, and programs of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau to members of the diiver 
education community; and an exchange of information between 
the Bureau and the professionals associated with driver 
education programs in commercial driving schools. 

This meeting is being designed to provide maximum opportunity 
for individual participation and "two-way communication" by 
all who attend. Seminar settings, discussion groups, and 
questions from participants will be "in". Your ideas and 
opinions will be actively solicited by the seminar leaders 
and you will be asked to discuss the real world issues in 
this field. Alternative solutions to major problems in this 
field will be explored. 

The aympoaium will be held at the Drake-Oakbrook Motel 
located in a lovely countryside setting only fifteen 
minutes from Chicago's O’Hare International Airport. 

Since the number of participants in such a symposium must, 
by its very nature, be limited, I would encourage you to 
let ua know as soon as possible if you plan to attend. 

A preliminary program and a return postcard for your 
reply are enclosed. 

We look forward to your participation. 
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NATIONAL DRIVER TRAINING AND_J:DUGATI ON SYMPOSIUM. 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What did you expect to gain from attendance at this Symposium? 



Were your objectives achieved? 

Well Achieved Moderately Achieved 



Wot Achieved 



3. Please rate the value to you of the various parts of the Symposium: 

Much Some Little None 

Luncheon and Dinner Speeches; 

Morning Presentations: ~ 

Discussion period after Speeches: ~ 

Seminars : ~ 

Informal Discussion Groups: [2 

Preconference Materials: 



4. The speeches, presentations, or seminar sessions MOST INTERESTING OR 
USEFUL for my purposes were: 

5. The speeches, presentations, or seminar sessions LEAST INTERESTING OR 
USEFUL for my purposes were: 

6. What did you like most about the organization and procedure of the 
Symposium? 

7. A suggested change or improvement in organization or procedure would 
be : 

8. What new topics might well be added to a future similar Symposium? 



9. Who was the leader of your seminar group? 

Please rate this seminar according to the following scale: 



Mextremely valuable) : B(moderately valuable) : C(of little value) : 

10. For future symposia, do you think: A (more) : B(less): C(same amount) 

of time should be spent in seminar groups? : 

11. A suggested change or improvement in the organization or procedure of 
the seminars would be: 



12. In general, how would you rate this Symposium? 
Excellent Good Fair 



Poor 



(PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAGE FOR FURTHER SUGGESTIONS OR COMMENTS) 
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SY HP 0 S I A STAFF 



PRINCIPAL 

John L. Kennedy 

CO-PRINCIPAL 

Robert T. Filep 

PROJECT ASSISTANT 

Mrs. Maren Christensen Dalrymple 

COPY EDITOR 

Mrs. Miriam H. Godshalk 
SECRETARY 



Mrs. Su Conahan 
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